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OPINIONS ON THE ‘INDIAN CULIURE^ 


Dr. W. Stede. — uew magazine is a very admimbte undertaking, em- 
bodying the best product of intellect of our Indian colleagues and fellow students. 

I cannot but pay the highest tribute of admiration to this uew publicniion. 

Dr. F. O. Schrader. — . . . admirable . . . shows the high standard which is 
expected of a scientific journal and astonishes one by the richness of its contents. '* 

Mons. Louis Finot. — . . . fuU of interesting matter and forebodes a bright 
future. My best congratulations for this success I 

Dr. M. Winternitz. — congratulate you and your collaborators on the 
publication of No. 3 of Indian Culture which is again full of interesting matter 
rdating to various branches of Indology. 

Dr. Louis de la Vallee Poussin. — . . . contains inairy g9od things. I am 
much interested by the remarks of Prof. Winternitz on the i^ramana-I/iterature. 

It is the most interesting and useful journal for philosophy and history. 

Dr. A. B. Keith. — ^It is a most interesting number and if the standard of 
achievement is maintained you will have secured a very valuable addition to the 
number of scholarly periodicals issued in India. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, C./.E. — May I take this opportunity «)f expressing 
my appreciation of your Indian Culture and my congratulations upon the com- 
pletion of a whole volume, with Index and Table of Contcuts -n very important 
appendage? The volume contains a large number of aiticles of a scholarly and 
serious character and w a credit to India. Many of the authors of" the articlos are 
old friends of mine, and I would glaclly pliui^e into the fray again, if I could only 
get free from my present entanglement in Central Asian sliulios, Vou Utive uu 
army of capable contributors. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett. — Tlie Indian Culture, I am gliwl to see, maiiituins 
the same high level of scholarly excellence. 

Dr. J. PrzyluskL — . . . Pine Journal 

, Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky. — splendid issue. 

Mr, Charles E. G. W- Oldham* — ^May X take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on the standard being maintained by the Indian Cuhure and the 
success you have achieved with this Journal. 

Mr. C. W. Gurncr, J.C.S. — ... a publication of a very high standard. 

Director, Ardhaeological Department, Hyderabad-Oeccan. — I congra- 
tulate you heartily on the excdlence of the articles published in the first number 
and I hope the standard will be maintained under your able management. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society (VoL IX, Part 
July, 1934). — ^This very admirable periodical will be welcomed all over the 
^ country by all those who are devoted to the promotion of research into the ancient 
history of India and her great culture. The excdlent character of this new Journal 
and the high standard of articles published, in it, and the enterprise and devotion 
of the group of the Bengali scholars seem to make Indian Culture rightly and 
compleMy fill the great void created by the unfortunate discontinuance of the 
great epoch-making Journal, the InMan Antiquary, This new Journal, three 
, UTunlsexs of which axe before us, shows itsdf to be first doss sdcntific periodical 
by the richness of its contents. I/ike the Indian Antiquary, it is hoped that thfe . 
Journal also will be an impartial forum to all devoted and inspiring workers undei^ 

! ^the capable editordiip of the distin^shedi and veteran savant Dr. Devadatta 
I Ramkrishna Bhandaxikar, who is assisted by willing and brilliant scholars like 
Dr. Barua and Dr. Bimala Churn Law. We hearty cou^atulatc the management 
I of the Journal on the^gh standard of excdlence that Ts attained and hope that 
by me^^of unsparing devotion it will be maintained. There is no doubt that 
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THE COMMISSIONERS A'T BITHUR (1818-51) 

By Pratui, C. Gupta 


*- 


In 1818 the Maratha War came to an end. The Peshwa Baji 
Rao II was taken to Bithur where he lived as a pensioner of the 
British Government. A Commissioner was appointed, who was 
entrusted with the care of the ex-Peshwa and his adherents. During 
the period of thirty-two years Baji Rao lived at Bithxir, there were 
four permanent officers holding this post. They were John Dow, 
J. Johnson, William Cooke and James Manson. When the Com- 
missioner went on leave or there was delay in appointing a new one, 
it was the practice to requisition tlie services of an officer from 
Cawnpore or sometimes the Magistrate of Cawnpore carried on the 
Commissioner’s duties in addition to his own. Dow, who accom- 
panied the ex-Peshwa t o Bithur, was appointed the first Commissioner. 
He worked till Jauuaiy 182.^ and then went on leave for reasons 
of health. Captain Blacker officiated for about one year, and from 
the beginning of iSaj Caiitaiir Johnson succeeded him as the acting 
Commissioner. Dow returned in September 1825, but was almost 
immediately transferred to Jaipur. Johnson continued as the 
acting Commissioner till 15th January, 1826, when he delivered over 
the charge to Grote, the Magistrate of Cawnpore.^ Johnson again 
took charge oir 3rd May and on the 20th June was appointed to the 
situation of the Commissioner. On ist November, 1828, Johnson 
took leave for about a month. ^ It was considered unnecessary 
that the Magistrate of Cawnpore should be appointed formally as 
the acting Commissioner for such a short period, but was requested 


‘to afford his advice and assistance’, if required by the ex-Peshwa 
during the Commissioner’s absence.® Johnson does not seem to 
have returned to Bithur, and on 15th January, 1829, Bacon the 
Magistrate also weirt on leave leaving the management of the Com- 
missioner’s office to Oldfield, the Judge of Cawnpore.* These 
temporary arrangements did not prove very successful. The 
Peshwa’s Dewan, Ramchandra Pant, pressed the Government for 
the nomination of a successor to Johnson and Oldfield also wrote 
to the Political Department on 31st January that he was ‘quite 
finable to attend in person’ al^ I^th it t 'rr’ftind that the duties of the 


rRecord 


1 Pol Pro., 7 April, 1826 

2 Pol. Pro., 26 May, 1826 

8 Pol. Pro., 3 Oct., 1828 (19). 


(35)4(36). 
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Commissioner could not be conductod properly unless Ihe Com- 
missioner resided ‘at the spot’.^ Bacon’s return put an end to 
Oldfield’s difficulties. In June 1^29 Bacon was transferred from 
Cawnpore, and on 3rd June the cliarge of the Commissioner was 
taken, up by his successor Irwin. “ On ibth January, 1H30, William 
Percy Cooke was appointed as Commissioner but he died in Ju^ 
next year.® Thompson, the Magistrate of Cawnpore, took over the 
diarjge for a few days. Prom 6th August, 1831, Major Faithful 
officiated as the Commissioner till the appointment of Manson in 
November 1831. Manson was the fourth and the last Commissioner. 
He continued till Baji Rao’s death in 1851, when the office was 
abolished.^ 

The Commissioner maintained a modest establishment. In 
the earlier days there was an Assistant Commissioner. John Bow’s 
brother William Bow acted as his assistant till 1820. He was then 
succeeded by Captain Blacker. When Bow was transferred the post 
of the Assistant Commissioner seems to have been abolished. The 
Commissioner's staff consisted of an Kuglish writer, a treu.surcr 
and Maratha Pandit and a Munshi for Pensian correa2)cnuleuot‘. 
It is interesting to note that the English writer’.s jjost hi i Sm) was 
held by a Bengali named Nabaktsheu Mitra.'"’ He was one of tlio.se 
English-speaking Bengalis who in those days followed the progress 
of the Company’s arms in Northern India. Nubuki,slieu’s career, 
however, would not read very edifying. Taking advanlagi' of Irwin’s 
inexperience, he embezzled one thousand rupees from the Commis- 
sioner’s office and fled. He was subsequently arrested and sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment by the Commissioner of Circuit.® 
Four other writers are mentioned in the record of the Commissioners. 
Their names and their scale of ;^ay suggest that they were Eurasians. 
In 1824 the post was occupied by Dacosta.’ During Cooke’s 
period of service one Mosdy was appointed as the writer. But on 
account of some malpractices he was forced to resign.® The 
Commissioner did not seem to have any luck with his writers. 
MacCarty who was probably the next choice also proved unfor- 
tunate. He was implicated _ in an intrigue for establishing clan- 
destine intercourse with Baji Rao’s agent and consequently was 


.-i Pd. Pro., 25 Sept., 1829 (48). 

? Pol. Pro., I May, 1829 (53) and Pol. Pro., 19 June, 1829 (79). 

* Pd. Pro., 29 January, 1830 {41) and Pol. Pro., 29 July, i^o (HI). 

* Pd. Pro., 2 September, 1831 (123) and Pol, Pro., 18 Nov., 1831 (85). 
6 Pd. Pro., 3 Dep., 1832 (114). 

» Pol. Pro., 19 Peb., 1830 (53) and Pd. Cons., 3 Dec., 1832 (115). 

Pd. Pro., 7 May, 1824 (36). 

8^ Pd. PrC., 23 May, 1836 (159). , 

''iB 
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dismissed from service. Martiiidcll, who was the English writer 
at the time of Baji Rao's deaths was highly spoken of by the Com- 
missioner. He had worked there fftr more than eight years, and 
when the Conimis.siouer’s office was abolished, he was given a job 
in the Magistrate’s office at Cawnpore.'- 

In the earlier days there was a medical officer attached to the 
Commissioner’s office. But in 1828 he was removed® probably 
for economic reasons and there was no proper medical establishment 
at Bithur. In October 1828, the Governor-General decided, as a 
temporary measure, the Civil Surgeon at Cawnpore should ‘ afford 
medical assistance’ to the Commissioner and his establishment as 
far as might be 'practicable consisting with his other duties’. He 
was granted an allowance of one hundred rupees a month.* 

It seems that a practice had grown up of regarding the Civil 
Surgeon as thd medical officer 'of Maharajah Bajee Rao’s Camp’ 
also.® But the Governor-General disliked this practice, and the 
Commissioner was informed that the Government did not ‘profess 
to furnish medical assistance, gratuitously, to the Maharajah and 
his followers, and that if desirods of obtaining the advice and 
attciulaiuH' of a medical officen, they must make their own arrange- 
ments’.-® In 1830 an apiffication wa.s made to the Governor-General 
for the ‘entertaimnent of a native doctor for the guard and establish- 
ment attached to the Commissioner’.'^ A 'native doctor’ was 
appointed, but in 1837 he got himself implicated in a plot to poison 
the Commissioner and Baji Rao’s Dewan Ramchandra.® 

The Commissioner’s means of protection were two Rissalas 
of irregular horse and a party of sepoys. The duties of the mounted 
escort consisted chiefly in escorting the treasure required for pay- 
ment' to Baji Rao every month, and in ‘furnishing several sm^ 
guards about the camp’. In 1823, after some discussion, the 
Government decided that 'it would not be e:q)edient to make any 
•reduction of the strength of that party’.® But next year the 
Government changed its mind and one of the Rissalas was ordered , 
to return to its headquarter.^® Eive years later the remaining 
Rissala of irregular horse was withdrawn. As this step had been 
taken probably solely on financial grounds no arrangement was 
made ‘to replace them with any other troops’, but the Commis- 


1 Pol, Pro., 4 April, 1838 (82). 

2 Por. Cons., 3 Oct., 1851 (?), (9), and Pol. Cons,, 3 Oct., 1851 (8). 

3 Pol. Pro., 18 July, 1828 (44). * Pol. Pro., 17 Oct., 1828 (42). 

B Pol. Pro., 5 Mardi, 1830 (84). b Pol. Pro., 5 March, 1830 (85). 

? Pol. Pro., 16 April, 1830 (115). ® Pol. Pro., 4 April, 1838 (82). 

» Pd. Pro., 4 Jnly, 1823 (45).* w Pol. Pr»., 7 May, 1824 (35). 
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sioner was directed to inform the Ooveruiiieul should iiu>’ diiliculty 
arise out of itd The withdrawal of the horse proved sau'v iiieou- 
venieut, and the Comniissiorfer wtus compelled to recpiest ‘the 
favour of a few sowers from Baji Rao’ for attending on him on 
ceremonial occasions and for bringing the dawk from Cawupore.“ 
In February 1830, Cooke prayed for a ‘small party of horse’ to bO' 
posted at Bithur in addition to the company of infantry.® The 
same request was repeated by Major Faithful next year when he 
applied for a party of thirty irregular horse.^ In Major 

Manson made the prayer and considered that 'a part3'' of 25/30 
irregular horse would at all times’ be useful at Bithur.® Apart 
from the inconvenience, it was pointed out by the Coniuiissioners 
that Baji Rao might impute a ‘personal disrespect involved in the 
removal of the horse for a period of upwards of ten years'®; and 
that in the case of any disturbance he had 'not a .^iiglc horseman 
on whose fidelity he could depend'.’ The Governor-General, 
however, saw no reason to provide a mounted escort at Bithur. 
He considered that Baji Rao’s own troops should be deemed vsufiicu'ul 
for his own protection and that it lay in the Commissioner ’,s power 
to 'recommend His Highness to employ persons’ whom he could 
trust.® 

The Commissioner's establisliment did not cost the Govern- 
ment much. But during Rord Bontiuek’s finauoial I'c'fornis clrastie 
cuts were made and the salary of the stalT reduced. The- Com- 
missioner’s salary and military pay were clipi)ed off and a .saving 
was made to the amount of Rs.68g-.!|as. every month,® Wlieii 
Manson succeeded Cooke in 1831 he was receiving only one thousand 
rupees as his monthly salary. 1® On being asked if the office of the 
treasurer might be abolished or if any reduction in the establishment 
might be made, Johnson, who was then the Commissioner, replied 
that he could not ‘reduce it to any considerable extent witliout 
compromising in some degree its efficiency’ and inaycd that he' 
, might be allowed to retain the post of the treasurer. The Com- 
missioner ej^lained that he was almost hourly 'receiving written 
co mm u ni cations not only from the Maharajah, but from his adher- 
ents’, and the treasurer aud Pandit wa,s the only person who could 
'read, write and speak the Maratha language’. An arrangement 
wa^finally arrived at. The joint office of the treasurer aud Maratha 


1 Pd. Pro., 24 July, 1829 (37). 8 pol, Pro,, 5 March, 1830 (G4)>- 

* IWi. 4 Pd. Pro., 9 Dec., 1831 (41). 

6 Pol. Pro., 21 Nov., 1833 (103). 0 Pol. Pro., 9 Dec., 1831 (40). 

’ Pd. Pro., 21 Nov., 1833 (103). 8 Pol, Pro., ar Nov., 1833 (104). 

» Pol. Pro., 19 April, 1843 (163). “ Pol. Pro., 26 May, 1849 (52). 

P,Sil. Prd, 27 Jtuifi, 1828 (96), (97) and Pol. Pro., i Aiig„ l8a8 (43), 
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Pandit with its monthly salary of Rs.aoo was abolished, but the 
same person was retained as the Maratha Pandit on a salary of one 
hundred rupees a iiionth. The Go^enjor-Geucral felt that there 
was 'no sufficient occasion for the services of a Persian Mtiushi 
at Rupees Forty per meusein’, and consequently the post was 
cTrdered to be abolished.^ Ten nipees were deducted from the 
pay of the Jainadar of the liarkara and six liarkaras with a pay of 
six rupees each were struck off.® In all, a monthly saving of eight 
hundred and thirty-five rupees and four annas was effected. In 
1843 further retrenchments were projected. But the Commissioner 
replied that it did not appear to him ‘feasible to effect any further 
reduction’, after the revision it underwent during Ford Bentinck’s 
administration.® So no further reduction appears to have been 
made. On the other hand, the post of the Mun^i probably abolished 
in 1828 was revTved during Manson’s term of office. At the time of 
Baji Rao's death there was one Muiishi Ashik Ali attached to the 
Commissioucr's office, and used to draw a salary of forty rupees a 
month.* 

It was the Commissioner's chief duty lo keep watdi over the 
ex-Pc.shwa, hut he was also expected fo look after the welfare of 
the Humorous Marathas at Bithur with as little interference as 
possible. The first Commissioner appointed at Bithur was a very 
happy choice. Low had a way witli, and he managed lo soothe 
the feelings of Baji Rao and successfitUy tided over the most difficult 
period of Baji Rao’s life in retirement. It probably took a long time 
to be reconciled to his change of fortune, but Low’s sympathy and 
tact helped a great deal. A man witii less imagination would 
have found a more difficult and stubborn Peshwa to deal with. 
In spite of conflicting interests a bond of frienddiip grew up be^een 
the two. A few years after Low had left Bithur he saw Baji Rao 
again. ‘He even shed tears.’ Low wrote about this meeting 

bo his mother, and ‘when taking leave he 

prayed the Supreme Being to make me a Bramin in the next change 
in this world’, so that he should ‘in due time be absorbed in the 
Deity'.® One reads with amusement how Baji Rao’s diow of 
affection sometimes caused a great deal of embarrassment to the 
Commissioners. According to the regulations of the Government 
all presents offered to the Commissioners were not to be retained 
by them but passed to the credit of the Company. Baji Rao 
lilsisted in 1825 that he would present a Ehilat worth four or five 


A 


1 Pol. pro., I Aug., 1828 (44). 

8 im. 

8 I/Ow, Fifty Years with John Company, p. 


* Pol. Pro., 19 April, 1843 (163). 

* Pol. Pto„«3 Octy 1851 (8). 
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thousand rupees to 'Captain, I^ow us a private frieiul’ uhieli lit* 
was 'to kecp^ as his own properly’. i,ow was then ahout to 
proceed to Jaipur. As a way out of the ditlieulty he su};L;<'sted 
that the acting Commissioner should defer ‘tumouiieing the refusal 
of the Government', until lie sliould he peiinaneiitly appointed at 
Jaipur.^ When Dewan Ramcliandra also was 'extremely desirotis'" 
thatl/Ow should accept a token of friendship from him, Tyow 'settled' 
it by exchanging his gold watch for that of the l)ewau.“ Similar 
attempt was made to present a Khilat to Major Blacker. “ It was 
Cooke who was prevailed upon to keep some presents from Ram- 
chandra pending the reply of the Govenunent, and was rebuked 
by the Governor-General for his conduct.* As a token of friendship 
of the British Government a practice had grown up of making small 
present to Baji Rao's servants on the occasion oj the principal 
festivals of' the year. A memorandum of the year 1827 gives the 


following table; — 

Rs. 

Tilsankranti . . . . • • 75 

Vasant Panchami . . . . 50 

Holi . . . . . . <)o 

Dussera . . , , . . c)5 

Dewali . , , . , . Ho 

Christmas . . . . . . 175 


In all, five hundred and sixty-five rupees were .spent timnnilly.'’ 
During Bord Bentinck’s administration thc.se expenses were consi- 
dered unnecessary, and the Commissioner was informed that there 
was ‘no suffident reason for continuing’ this practice.® 

Did Baji Rao ever ^ve up all hopes of re.storalion? It is 
difScult to answer. But in the course of his stay at Bithur his 
fetters appeared less irksome to him and he became less dangerous 
to the British. During Baji Rao’s stay at Bithur many attempt.s* 
, to free the ex-Peshwa or transmit messages from Bithur to the 
South are reported. In the earlier period they were made by th<* 
people of Maharashtra, but later on one notices a change. People 
other than the Marathas also tried their hands in intrigues. It was 
not easy for the Commissioner to find out what their real objects 
, were. Many of them were designing and dishonest persons traded 
?.?■ the credulousness of Baji Rao’s mind. To the end of his 
hfe Baji Rao cherished a strong desire to see Maharashtra ones 

1 Foreign MisceUaneotis letter dated 29 Oct., 1825, pages 5-14. 

A «. ® 

* Pol. Pfo„ Marfli 1830. Pol. Pro., April 1830 (35). 

__ » PpI. Cons., 12 Oct., 1827 (43). tt Pol. Cons., 12 Oct., 1827 (44) . 
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again; and on one occasion expressed a hope that he might be taken 
back to Poona and allowed to stayjon the same condition as the 
Emperor in Dellii. 

The tmth is that Baji Rao had lived too long. One wonders 
how Malcolm would have felt when he was arguing with the Governor- 
General for a liberal pension on the Peshwa had he known that he 
would survive another thirty-three years . The former Peshwa would 
lose his glamour some day. He was a prize captive in 1818, but in 
1850 he was a man of Uttle importance. The Commissioners found 
him at times somewhat diflScult. Baji Rao had no scruple in asking 
for Httle favours, but on occasions when he probably felt that his 
importance was Ijeing diminished insisted on being treated as still 
the Chief of the Marathas. He put the Government into embar- 
rassment by offing to send Khilat to his friends and relations from 
Bithur. ’V^en Xord Bentiiick wrote to him in 1831 he wanted to 
be addressed as the Pant Pradhan.^ He was anxious to meet 
Bord Auckland during his tour in upper provinces, but on such 
terms as if he was ‘still seated on tlic guddee at Poona'. The 
Government did not see their way to grant his requests, and the 
Dewan was informed that ‘such a proposal was quite out of the 
question’.® It is a significant fact that after Bow and Blacker 
other Commissioners were no longer brilliant men. The Govern- 
ment perhaps took little trouble in selecting an officer for the post. 
The ex-Peshwa as well as the Commissioners were losing importance. 
The Commissioners after Blacker are completely forgotten by 
posterity. 

1 Pol. Pro,, 29 April, 1831 (52). 2 Pol, Pro., 4 April, 1838 (82). 




SOVEREIGNTY IN EARLY MUSLIM INDIA (1210-36 A.D.) 

By S, K. BA.NE;E.jiiS 

During the last year of his reign, Sultan Qulbuddin Aibak 
had stayed in Labore and he died there from an accident in early 
November, 1210 A.D. Aram Shah, his reputed son, was present 
there. The nobles of Lahore felt whether Aram was actually 
Qutbuddin Aibak’s son or no, he was their best refuge for the 
preservation of tranquillity in th,e kingdom; so they proclaimed 
him king under the title of Sultan Aram Shah. The much-hoped- . 
for tranquillity was preserved in Lahore but some of the other 
parts of the empire, Bengal and Sindh in particular declared in- 
dependence under Hisanmddin Iwaz and Nasiruddin Qabacha res- 
pectively. The first few weeks of the new reign did not inspire 
much confidence and most of the nobles of Delhi, who had not 
relished the late change of capital from Delhi to Lahore, agreed 
witli the most important person of the State, AH Ismail, who held 
the double posts of the Commander-iu-Cliief and Lord Chief Justice 
fAmtr-i-dad), invited Iltutmisli from Badatui. Iltutmish hurried 
from his fief, reached Delhi and was enthroned as SultSn Shams- 
uddmiiyawaddin Iltutmish Abul MuzaJIar. 

Since Aram Shah yet lived, for the moment there were two 
Sultans in tlie same kingdom. The inhabitants of Delhi were not 
wholly united in Iltutmish’s cause and some of the dissenters gave 
Aram Shah the news of Iltutmish's enthronement. Aram Shah 
hurried eastward. The Muizi and Qutbi nobles from ihe province 
■ out of regard for their late Sultan Qutbuddin, proceeded to render 
aid to Aram Shah ai^ probably if the number of soldiers on either 
side be considered, Aram Shah had a larger army. A big battle 
took place in the vicinity of Delhi in which Iltutmish’s ability 
enabled hi m to win a complete victory. Aram Shah was defeated, 
captured and done away with. 

Iltutmish was a self-made man and had risen from the ranks. 

It is true that he was nobly born and that his 
Iltutmish's birth and father, Ham Khdu, was the chief of the IlharJ 
education. tribe of Turkistan ; but a misfortune had befallen 

him in his childhood; for when young he became 
an object of envy to his brethrenowing to ‘his comeHness, intelligence 
. and goodness to a degree’. They sold him to a merchant of Bokhara 
who in his turn sold him to a kinsman of the Sadr Jahan of the 
place. While he stayed with the family, ‘the most Henefixsept of_ 
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that family used to nourish him in the hall of his kituhifvsa, like his 
own children in infancy’. It^may be presmuecl the Sadr Jahau’s 
kinsman had given Iltutmish the liberal education as he had done 
with his own children; for Miuhaj writes about Iltutmish, 

Hs jj' J> j»^.' ob*^ 


Translation — 


In those days a Turk! lad abler than him (Iltutmish) had not 
reached Ghaznin. 

When he was finally sold to Qutbuddin, the latter, ‘ discerning 
within him proofs of rectitude and integrity both in movements and 
at rest, outwardly as well as inwardly, by the light tl}.ereof , advanced 
him from one position to another until he raised him to the office of 
AwJir' 4 -SMkar’ . Subsequently he became successively governor of 
Gwalior, Baran and Badaun. 

Before proceeding witli Iltutmish as a sovereign, we may consider 
&e reasons that led to Iltutmish ’s success against 
Aram Shah. Birstly, Iltutmish 's fame as soldier 
had helped him. Years ago, when Muhammad 
Ghuri was defeated at the battle of AndkhQI in 
1205 A.D., the Elhokars rose in the Punjab, Qutbuddin hurried lo tiis 
master’s succour and with Qutbuddin was his .slave with his Budufin 
contingent. The conflict has been thus dcscriticd by Miuhaj-i-Siraj : 


Iltutmish as soldier. 


J ^ toUlj Ji^ AXiShUtf laA. (jJ 

jk! j oT tSLiJI jii Ij jU5^ 

jl JU. jl ^bil CyjU^ j jlST 
ui/M ^ J Ij jl ^ b c^b 

jl b ^.5*** i^li^ Ij ^ -1^^ OlkiMM 3 


b jkij J ji5 jl 

sfs Ajilw) j ilyjdo 

Translation — r '* 

In the thick*- of the conflict, Shamsuddin (and his followers) 
drove^jhdir heavily armoured horses into th& river Jhelum, wherein 
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tlio Ciiioitiy litul Icilccti sliclicjT tiiid, willi ^161^ bows ctiid nrrows were 

routing the enemy While cnj^agcrl in these feats of valour, 

Sultan Muiznddin s eye fell on him, his cojitcst and proofs of courage. 
He made miquiries of him and then sent for him and honoured him 
with a special robe of honour and ordered Qutbuddin to treat him 
well; for he observed, ‘good deeds will come of him’. So that by 
the king s orders, the letter of his manumission was written, he was 
treated with royal benignity and was granted the felicity of freedom. 

Secondly, as an administrator also, Iltutmish’s record had 
been satisfactory. As governor of Badaun he 
iitutmish as a« had been engaged in satisfying the spiritual 

administrator. and material needs of his subjects. He had 

built an Idgah with a brick wall 302' in length 
and a large tank known as the Hauz-i-Shamsi. Both the works 
exist today. These benefactions had made him poptilar with the 
inhabitants of tlie province. 

Against Iitutmish, Ardin vShalr’s was an unknown name. Even 
if it bo accepted that ho was Qutbuddin 's son ^ wc have no other 
fact to his credh . Earishta emphasizes his inability and says that 
at hrst <‘ven the nobles of Hclhi had accepted him as tlicir king 
but bccaUvSe of his inability he did not rule for a full year and in 
this short period vi^Ktli and Bengal had become independent and 
the .various Hindu Rajas of the DeUii Idngdom had raised the heads 
of disturbance. The Delhi nobles now regretted tlieir previous 
decision and collecting now under Ali Ismail and Amir Dafid Dailami 
sent word to Iitutmish to come and occupy Delhi.® Erom Earishta 
it is evident tliat the nobles of Delhi who had agreed to the accession 
of Aram Shall soon found out the new Sultan's incapacity and in 
the interest of the kingdom they proposed a change, viz. the substi- 
tution of Iitutmish for Aram Shah. They hoped that Iitutmish 
would succeed in arresting the break-up of the newly-formed king- 
dom, suppress the rebel Rajas and restore Bengal and Sindh to the 
old Ilelhi kingdom. It may be mentioned that the results justified 
these hopes. 

To sum up : in those difficult times^ Aram Shah did not prove 
equal to the occasion and so his deposition was determined ^on 
by the same set of people that had raised him to the throne, ^ey 

^ 1 The TdbaqSt-i^Akbati of Nizamud^n Ahmad has 

a Aj* ji J, j 3^ 1 ^, ^ b j 

The nobles and the other piUars of the State in accordance •with the proper orders 
placed on the throne at Lahore AraiA Shah besides whom Qutbiaidin had no son, 

2 See FarisMa, Nawal Kishore Press edition, p. 64. 
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next offered the throne to Iltutraish who possessed the retiuisU(‘ 
quaKfications of leadership, \dz. liberal edtiealion aiul satisfai'toiy 
record as soldier and administrator. lie was also likt* a scni lo 
Qutbnddin and had actually married his dauj^hlor. If JMitihaj 
is to be credited, ‘Qutbuddin had coutcnnplate<l Shaiiisuddtn's 
acquiring dominion', a circumlocutory way of foretelling his future 
kingship. 

On his accession to the throne in the latter half of 1211 A.I>., 
he removed the capital of the kingdom from Lahore to Delhi mostly 
to keep himself at a distance from Tajuddin Yildiz and Na-siruddlu 
Qabacia, his elders and independent rulers of G-haznhi and Sindh 
respectivd.y. With the former he entered into a treaty by which 
he accepted from Tajuddln an umbrella and the royai mace and 
thus obtained a recognition of his position from a neighbour.^ 
This alliance was highly advantageous to the new king, for he had 
yet to face the seditious Muizi and Qutbl nobles in his own kingdom. 
NSsirnddln Qabacha who had been loyal lo the Dellii ruler in 
Qutbuddin’s time now refused to acknowlcdgt' Illutniish’s claims to 
the throne of Delhi and the result was a long-drawn contest between 
the two, 

Hrst of all, Iltutmish reckoned with the refractory Muizi and 
Qutbi nobles. Miiihaj’s words may be quoted : 

. . * 

^ 44 . j otklw Ij I 

LI Jl aJi j 

0 ^ 'tiW j.i Ij (jDU (liUlUc jjj jl jl cJji 

ij l^T A,4ijb j i^lyU AiAj U oViAjk 

H* Ij ^ til*, j jl 

TranslaUon — 

ft 

Iltutmish called himself Sultan Shamsuddin and in 607 A.H. 
(s=! 1210-1 A.D.) sat on the throne, most of the Qutbi maliks and 
amirs strove (in his cause), but a few of the Muizi and Qutbi nobles 
of the districts surrounding Delhi had rebelled and gathered to- 


^ Hinhaj's woids^are : 

erV j ^ J \ j ^4* Ob' « 

See p^o, BiSUotheca Ii$t[ica Serie$, 
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gcllior, but as IltutmisU’s lamp of folicity was lit by the keaveiily 
light , the dissimticut in trying to put out the light met with nothing 
but failure and disappointment. All* of them became tlie fodder 
«for the vSword; and the plaiii.s of the kingdom were cleansed of their 
existence. 

The reason of the rebellion of the Muizi and Qutbi nobles is 
clear. The Muizi nobles being the nobles from the days of Muizud- 
din Ghuri thought themselves senior and hence superior to Iltut- 
mish and the Qutbi nobles thought themselves equal to him. With 
the defeat of these rebellious nobles, Iltutmish strengthened his 
position on the throne of Delhi by controlling the administration of 
the neighbouring districts. In Mnhaj's words 

J J -1 J Cjj^ op . oliUA.) j usljhl 

^ iAhiI |aIC 

Translation- - 

The different parts of the kingdom and the suburbs of Delhi 
and the districts of Radatiu, Oudli, Benares and Siwalik came under 
his control. 

Next his differences arose with Tajuddin Yildiz. Tajuddin had 
ruled for a decade or so in Ghaznin and Kirman 
Titotmteh^s^ufferoncea meant to be a friend to Iltutmish and 

Ins friendship, as we have seen above, had enabled 
the latter to overcome the opposition of the Muizi and Qutbi 
nobles. But now a misfortune befell Yilchz, Jalaluddrn Mangbarni, 
the ruler of Khwarizm, had a long war with Chinghiz Zhan in which 
he was at last defeated. So flying before him, he went with his 
followers to Ghaznin, drove away Yildiz and occupied it himself, 
yildiz went to Lahore, held at this moment by one of Qabacha’s 
officers, drove him away and occupied it himself. Iltutmish might 
have abstained from any interference, for he had met with plenty 
of good-will from Yildiz and none whatever from Qabacha. But he 
saw that his own safety was involved and Yildiz might wage a war 
some day with him for the throne of Delhi. So Iltutmish sent a 
strong force for the throne of Delhi. Iltutmish also made a strong 
protest against Yildiz’s aggression and when his protests went in vain, 
^tj;acked and defeated him at the battle of Taraori, January, 1216 
A?D. Yildiz was captured in the battle, publicly paraded in the 
streets of Delhi and taken to Badaun, where he secretly done 
away with. 


1 T.N., p. 171, U. 2-3. 


mniA-N cui/rnui.' 




After Iltutiiiisli’s rettini to Delin’, Oahricliii hoiu'd tluit with 
yildir/vS dcatli, the Stiltfin of 1 lelUi would nllow the 
iitutmi8h^s_fl|ht with p^-eviouH sfalc of affairs to return iiud so ho])inu 
that Iltutuiish would not object to his actitni, 
occupied Lahore. But Iltutmish had noticed Qabaclm’s hostile alti-' 
tude towards him at the time of his accession and now that he had 
increased his strength by consolidating lu.s kingdom, would not 
agree. A war followed in which Iltutmish was victorious. Ht* 
recovered Lahore and the Upper Punjab. Qabacha for the present 
remained in possession of the Lower Punjab, Sindh and Midtan. 
But the same cause that had overwhelmed Yildiz, viz. Jahiluddm 
Mangbami now crushed him. Jalaluddin drove Qabacha fmm liis 
territories and for the next three years, 1231-4 A.D., ruled in his place. 
In 1324 Jalaluddin of liis own accord vacated his Indian kingdom 
and Qabacha again recovered his territories. Por tKe next two years 
Qabacha was left undisturbed in his territories and he might have 
continued for a longer period, had not his sou, Alauddin Bahrain 
Shah, given provocation to Iltutmish by attacking his kingdom. 
The result was another war which ended with the defeat and death 
of Qabacha and the annexation of all his territoricvS up to the very 
sea-shore in Sindh to the Dellii kingdom. 

In Bengal too, Iltutmish scored a succe.ss. The Bengal governor, 
Hisamuddin Iwaz tiusain, on liis appointment in 1211 A.D. had 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Delhi Sultan and had couliuued 
in his submission till 1220-1. ’ He assumed indopendeiu'e in 1222 
A.D.® and assumed many high-sonndiug titles in imitation of the 


Sultans of Delhi. He called himself oUJJi, Sultan the Cereal; 
jJUi (iiUJ, Sultan the honoured ; oJi Jj j Ji*' ^^'>’5 Aid 

to the Prince of the faithful and his successor, the Lamp of the law 
and the faith; tV'jb js*' fsft Coparcener with the Prince of the faithful, 
j UJ the Strengther of the world and the faith; ylif' j*.' or 
j;', Father of victory; <>.•>)) j V**" Aid of the world and the 
faith; the King of the kings. But Ghiyasuddin’s liigh- 

sounding titles did not signify much; for when Ilttitmish invaded 
Bengal in 1225 A.D., he did not resist for long. Peace was signed. 


^ O f hh g ^ llj ^ dr 


1 See H. N. Weight : The Siiltaiis of Ddhi, their Coinage and Metrology, p. 16, 
Nos. 49 H, I, J. ' » 

^ee his* coin in the Catalogue of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, p. 145, No. i. 
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Translation - - 


A treaty was signed between them. Thirty-eight elephants 
and eighty lacs treasure were be.stowed, and ^kuthaJi was read in 
Sultan Tltutmish’s name. 

But Ghiyasuddin's submission was not sincere, for as soon as 
Iltutmish turned his back to the east, Ghiy^uddin invaded Bihar 
now included in the Delhi kingdom and molested Iltutmish ’s officials. 
Iltutmish at that moment was engaged elsewhere and so could not 
come himself ; but his eldest son Nasiruddin Mahmfld, the governor 
of Oudh, first went to Bihar, reconquered it and then passed on 
to Bengal, defeated and killed Ghiyasuddin in 1227 A.D. Iltutmidi 
now annexed Bengal to the Delhi kingdom and appointed the 
victor, Nasiruddin Mahmud, its governor. Nasiruddin had won 
over the hearts» of the ulema and the pious men of Delhi by his 
munificence and now in Bengal too achieved distinction by intro- 
ducing a beneficent administration. 

T^o years later, in February, 1229 A.D., arrived an envoy from 
the Abbasid Khalifa of Baghdad bringiixg a confirmation of regal 
title and several ithilais for Iltutmish. The Sultan announced the 
honour in several ways: one, by issuing coins bearing solely the 
name of the Khalifa and not his own. One such has been noticed 
both by Thomas ^ and Nelson Wright.^ The coin may be described 
here. 


Obverse. 

kalima 


Reverse. 

\ (3 




margin a 

, f 

Translation — 

In the time of the Imam, Al- 
mustansir, the Prince of the 
faithful. Struck in . . . 

hundred . • • Hijra. 

Al-mustansir ruled from 623—4® A.H. = 1226-43^ A.D. ^e only 
other king of Delhi that issued similar coins was Muhammad Tttghluq. 


1 Tke Chronicles, p. 46. 


2 S.D.C.M., p. 71, 
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Secondly, in liononr o£ this Tccognition, Tltutmish completed 
the Qutb minar at Dellii ancl the Arhru-din-k((-jhonipya inasjid at 
Ajmer and extended the Quwwai-nl-l slam masjid at Delhi and du}^ 
the Hanz-i-Shamsl at Delhi. The Qutb niiiuTy and Arhai-cUn-ka- ,, 
jhompra masjid are not dated but the dates are obtained from - 
internal evidences.^ The Quwwat-ul-Islaiu is dated. On the left 
pillar of the south central arch is inscribed 

‘ in the months of the year 627 A.H. = 1229-30 A.P.’ 

The Hanz-i-Shamsi is assigned by tradition to the year G27 A.H. = 
1229-30 A.D.® All these were constructed in celebration of the 
occasion. 

Thirdly, he introduced additions or changes iii his regal titles 
as seen in his inscriptions. One is that instead of Muizuddln'.s or 
Ghiyasuddin's title catto o\l»L, Sultan-us-Saldtln, or Sultdn- 

ul-Azam, or Sultan-uI-Muazzam, Iltutmish called lumself 

iSyJl oUJl, the king of the east, or J>5Jl oU- the king of tbc kings 
of the east. By these titles** Iltutmish desired to signify that his 
sphere of action was confined to the east as against the jpudlfa of 
the day whose jurisdiction lay in the west. {Second is t hat lie changed 
itUJ to ■i'UJl. So long he used to call himself JUJl, tin* .slave 
of the king Qutbuddin. Now ho calls himself olWJ, the king. 
Third is that in place of the former phrase, ^ j the 

boast of the kings of the Arabs and the Persians, he now uses for 
himself the title j *-01' <J> J^, the ma.ster of the kings of the 
Turks and the Persians. The new phrase amronneed, on the one 
hand, his dignity and prestige as compared to the insignificance 
of the petty kings of Turkistan and Persia and on the other, his ^ 
amicable relations with the Arab J^halifa. 

It is clear that by now Iltutmish had stabilized his throne. His 
fame had spread far and wide and the Muslim world had recognized 
his greatness. But the Sultan was not content; he desired to 
further strengthen his hold on the country by the recognition of his 
eldgst son, Nasirnddin Mahmhd as the heir apparent and so presented 
one .of the ^Mlats sent by the Khalifa to him. Iltutmish’s intentions 


1 See Epigrafhica InHo-Moslemica, i9«. 

® See Sir Syed’s •Ssar-us-Sanadid, p. 23. 

8 It should rejjly be OIUJI.- The two phrases occur in the 

minar^ oJ tlfe ArMi^clm-liarjliOni^a mosque. 
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with, regard to Nasiriiddm Malimiid are clevir from Minhfij’s state- 
ment ; 

jJj jUi JJUb tiClLtf ji^\ j ii_S*jJu Jl Ij (jUSfc* 


:{< JL:i4 

Translation — 

All people from the Maliks and nobles of Hind downwards 
looked upon him as the heir to the Shamsi kingdom.^ 

But Nasiruddin’s death in April, 1229 A.D., frustrated Iltutmish’s 
plan of succession and Bengal was again in ferment. The late Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin’s son, Daulat Shah Balka rose against Iltutmish’s new 
governor of Bengal. What he desired for was not an independent 
kingdom for liimself but only the governorship of Bengal under 
Iltutmish. This is clear from liis coins. One of them issued in 629 
A.H. = 123 1-2 A.D. has the following inscription : — 


Obverse. 

(jlkLJI 
Translation — 

Al-Mirstansir, the Prince of the 
faithful by the grace of God. 
Sultan the great Shamsuduniya 
''wad din Abul Path Iltutmish, the 
Sultan who demonstrates (the 
suzerainty) of the Prince of the 
faithful. 


4 . 


Reverse. 

611 AJI 

(^UJI jjI jjj.aJl J 
, ctui JitJaS- 

Margin 

Aj J J AXmi • • • 

Translation — 

The Sultan the just, the Sha- 
hiushah the munificent, Atand- 
duniya wad din Abul Ghazi 
Daulat Shah hin Maudud, the 
arm of the J^haUfa of God, stjp- 
porter of the Prince of the faith- 
ful. 

(In the) months of the year 

629 A.H. 

... - ^ 


2 


1 N.N., p. 181. 
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It will be seen tbat the name of the lyhaltfa is nientloiietl inul he is 
called the Prince of the failhftil ; also lltnlnush is 
comment^on the called the vSiillan-i-Azaui showing that he was 
superior to Daiihit SluTh; Iltulniish is also ('tilled ^ 
jj oUj., the proof of the Prince of the faithful. Daulat 
Shah bin Maudud is only entitled Sultan the just and vShahiushah 
the munificent. 

But Daulat Shah was not granted the govcrnorsliip. Iltutmish 
went to Bengal in 1231 A.D., d^eated and captured Daulat vShah and 
appointed one of his own nobles, Alauddin Jani, governor of the 
province. 

Now that Nasiruddin Mahmud was dead, the king had to choose 
his heir-apparent from among his remaining 
"^Ute^hei^appaMnt?* children. He had appointed his second sou. 

Ruknuddin Firuz, governor of Baddun in 1227-8 
A.D., and since the death of Nasiruddin Mahmud was looked 
upon by the nobles as the likely choice of the king. But the 
expectations were not fulfilled; for though after the capture of 
Gwalior, December, 1232 A.D., FirCtz was given the important fief of 
Dahore, Iltutmish chose as the heir-ap])arent his eldest daughter, 
Sultdn Razia. This was an audacious pronouucciiu'ut and surprised 
even the obsequious Mushrif-i-mumaUk, Taj-ul-mttlk, who wa.s tran- 
scribing the order, but Iltutmish justified his choice on the basis of liis ' 
daughter’s capabilities and the worthlessness of Ju.s sous and in order 
to give her experience of administration made her governor of 
Gwalior. The absence of protest on the part of his nobles shows the 
grasp he had on his ^nobles. Though surprised at Uie astounding 
annotmeemeut, they remained quiet. Iltutmish may have been led 
to this decision by the persuasion of his chief queen, Turkan 
Khatun, Razia's mother. 


Iltutmish is also credited with the establishment of the Shamsi ^ 
^ ^ order of the forty nobles. Originally, the nobles ' 
s amsio^ofthe purchased as slaves but by degrees tlxey 

purchased their freedom and rose to be the most 
weighty personages in the State, so mutdi so that in time they 
superseded the Maliks of the old order and others of noble birth. 
Ziduddin Barani has described the Shamsi order in the following 
words : — 


(M, 

j jl 3 4 J 
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Translation — 

In his reign, the (chief) slaves of his were called (of the order) 
of the forty. They gained ascendancy in the State matters and be- 
came powerful and dignified chiefs and gradually superseded those 
high-born Maliks and other distinguished personages who prior 
to Iltutmish’s reign bore fame and distinction. 

The Tabaqat-i-Nasiri has given a description of twenty-five 
of his Maliks, most of whom he had purchased himself originally as 
slaves. These slaves were men of exceptional ability and very often 
men of comely appearance. After the purchase, they were generally 
given minor offices, e.g. sar-jan-dar (chief armour-bearer), chash- 
ni^r (controller of the kitchen), saqi-i-khas (personal cup-bearer), 
yttz-ban (keeper of the hunting leopard), sharab-dar (store-keeper 
of the liquors), tdfeht-dar (ewer-bearer), jama-dar (keeper of the ward- 
robe) ; sometimes they were given the charges of a more important 
kind, e.g. amir-i-majlis (lord of the assembly), shahna-i-bahr-o- 
kishtlha (superintendent of rivers and vessels), barbaudag!-i-pedi-i- 
takht (with an office before the throne). Tater on, almost every 
one of them was a governor of an important province like Tahore, 
Multan, Nagorc, Badaun, Oudh, etc. This creation of a set of 
trained administrators was Iltutmish’s greatest achievement. The 
record of the administrators may be read in the pages of Minhaj’s 
Instory, where it will be seen tliat by their loyalty, service and 
administrative experience, they had made themselves indispensable 
to the king. They were, so to say, the pillars of the State and for 
some time after their master’s death, continued to do good service 
in one capacity or the other. 

Iltutmish’s court was also thronged by many of the exiled 
princes who had lost their territories in the 
The exited^inces in ]\/[ugiial Upheaval that took place under Changhiz 
Khan. These princes lent dignity to Iltutmish’s 
throne and spread his fame throughout the Muslim world. Ziaudefin 
Barani says ^ : 

(JjL* (JlS^ J *^3*" Olhlui 

j J 3 

^^1^ ^ (jUgLji 

j -5 ^ J Ijjj (jU^T 


1 P- 27. 
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*|5 dAfc»i ^ 


Translation — 

In Stiltan Sliamsudtlin's reign, owing to the accursed Ohanglnz 
Khan, the Mongol’s fear and tyranny, the ilhistiioius Maliks and 
amirs, who for ages had acted as leaders and also nuiny ministers 
and other celebrities had thronged to his court. Those Maliks, who 
were the rarest of their land and those ministers and other celebrities 
who in dignity, frankness, integrity, virtues, skill, and wisdom had 
no equal in the whole world, made Shanisuddin Iltutmish’s court 
look like that of Mahmud or Sanjar. 

Thus we may justly conclude that Iltutmisk was the most 
magnificent Muslim monarch of his age. 

One or two other measures of the king ina}’ also be mentioned. 

We all know that Iltutiuish had tefonued tlu' 
ntutmi^^^s^urroncy currency. In fact he is .supposed to be the first 
Muslim king of India who hud issui‘<l silver 
coins. Ill Nelson Wright’s words,^ 'Iltntmi.sh was a great 
moneyer. That he established the silver Umkah and the billon 
jital on a firm footing was in itself a remarkable aehievenieiit . 
The influence of this silver tankaJi may be said to have eontinued 
down to the present day. Ilis incorporation of the imligenous 
^2,-raU weight standard into Iris' currency .scheme was a skilful move 
which made for both popularity and permanence.' ^ Jhit he may 
also be remembered for the recognition of the local coinage, only 
insisting on the insertion of his name as the suzerain. T'or an illus- 
tration, see Thomas's Chronicles, page 70, the coins Nos. 39 and 40, 
The first coin shows the local rdja, Chahar Dev, as an independent 
sovereign 'and the second shows him as a raja suhordinate to Iltutr 
mish. The inscriptions of the two coins may be shown here : 


No. 39. 
No.. 40. 


Obverse. 

horseman 

horseman 


Reverse. 

hnll 

hull 

^ ^RREf|'r:5r 


1 Wright: The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, p. 71. 
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ri will ho seen that Iltiitniisli had freely used the Hiiidi characters 
and symbols like bull or horseman, hyveii the name of the Khalifa 
Al-Mustansir Billah occurs in Hindi along with the symbol of bull.i 
Tt is a striking example of his breadth of views and of his efforts to 
conciliate his Hindi subjects. Also the two Hauz-i-Sliamsis dug 
by him, one at Badaun and the other at Delhi, must have earned 
gratitude for him of his Hindu subjects, who along with his Muslim 
subjects had profited by them. 

Det us sum up our conclusions : 

(i) Iltutmish’s kingship was the choice of the nobles and he was 

Conclusion. (hsintegratiou of the 

langdom that had set in in ArSm Shah s reign. 
The expectation was fulfilled by the recovery of Sindh and Bengal. 

(а) He welljcnit the kingdom by disposing of his rivals, Yildiz 
and Qabacha, and crushing the disobedient Hindu or Muslim chiefs. 
Amongst the latter ho made no distinction between the Muizi or 
Qutbi nobles and those who possessed no such distinction. 

(3) He was a generous as well as stern ruler. In Bengal, at 
first he had allowed G-hiyasuddIn to escape de-struction by the 
payment of tribute. Wlien he persisted in his opposition, he was 
annihilated and his territory was annexed. When GhiyasuddTu's 
son, Daulat Shah, rose again pleading only for a governorship under 
Iltutmish’s suzerainty, Iltiitmisli paid no heed to his pleadings and 
Idlled him. 

(4) Towards the Hindus also his policy was marked by a mixture 
of firmness and conciliation. He subdued many of them in North 
India and Malwa but allowed their cliiefs a local importance on 
condition of acknowledgment of his suzerainty. Similarly he recog- 
nized the Hindu practices by imitating their decorations in his 
buildings or their symbols on coins. 

(5) His greatest achievement was the establishment of the 
Shamsi order of the forty nobles. These forty nobles formed the 
cream of his civil and military services and supplied him with 
administrators. He hoped that they would continue to be useful 
even after his death . 

(б) His Hngship was recognized by the Khalifa, who was in 
theory the head of the Muslim world. Out of deference to the 
Khalifa he called himself the Sultan of the east. But the petty 
J^ersian and Turki princes he mostly ignored — ^nay, even challenged 
by assuming the title, ‘the Master of the kings of Persia and 
TurkistSu’. 


1 See Tlioinl 's tjhrouicles, p. 52, No. 286, 




MINCGHIHIRI 

By M. ISHAQUB 


I. Doulat Shall in his Tazldreh has given the sobriquet 'Shast- 
Kuleh’ to Minuchihiri and subsequent writers following him have 
also affixed it to his name. But this sobriquet has nothing to do 
with hiin._ It rather belongs to another poet Shamsuddin Ahmad 
b. Minhchihr of whom we find no mention in any other work save 
and except in Rahat-us-Sudur Wa Ayat-us-Surur by Najimuddin 
Abi Bakr Mohammad b. ‘All Rawandi wherein his name has been 
mentioned as Amir-u’sh-Shuara Wa Safirul Kobara Shamsuddin 
Ahmad b. Minuchihr Shast-Kuleh.^ f^rom his writing it is well 
established that this poet was a contemporary of the author of this 
history and Syed Hasan of Ghazna, a famous poet of the sixth century 
A.H. Hence Shamsuddin Ahmad b. Minuchihr Shast-Kuleh was 
a poet of the sixth century aiid he lived more than a century after 
Minuchihiri, the poet under discussion, and that he was living during 
the rule of the Seljuk Sultan Tughril b. Arsalan (571-590 A.H.). 
II1C author of this book met him in 580 A.H.® Excepting the follow- 
ing three disticlis, which are contained in that book, nothing else is 
extant: — 


aJjj ji^ U 

xjy ^ iX jU 

Hence it is quite clear that the sobriquet 'Shast-Kuleh' which 
belongs to Shamsuddin Ahmad b. Minfichihr, a poet of the sixth 
century and a contemporary of Hasan of Ghazna, has been erroneously 
given to Minuchihiri, a poet of the fifth century, by Doulat Shah and 
his followers. The cause of this error is quite obvious. The name 
of Minhchihiri was Ahmad and the name of the other poet was 
Ahmad b. Minfichihr. This close similarity in the names of the two 
poets led to the confusion. 

• 2, Whether Minuchihiri has eulogized Mahmud of Ghazna 

is another disputed point. ‘Avjjfi quotes the following lines and is 


OJ ji (Sjj ^ 

jj L aJuj 


■ 1 Gibb Memorial Series, pp. 57- and 58. 

2 Jbii, 
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of opinion that the qasida in which these lines oet'iir was writlen in 
praise of Siiltaii Mahiimd, : — 

jfeCS J->jl J VV* fjj J-i fj’i 

In the Teheran edition also the qasida containing those linos is 
ill praise of Saltan Mahmud of Ghazna. There is nothing, 
however, in the qasida itseli to warrant the view that it was written 
ill praise of Sultan Mahiniid. On the contrary, the following lines 
make it clear beyond any doubt that the qasida was not written in 
praise of the Sultan, Doulat Shah and subsequent writers following 
him are also of opinion that Minuchihiri was a panegyrist to Sultan 
Mahmiid of Ghazna. It is, however, a well-established fact that Minu- 
chihiri was not one amongst the poets of the court of Mahmud of 
Ghazna, because at first Minttchihiri was attached to the court of Amir 
Miniichihr b. Kabus Washmgir, the ruler of Gurjan and TabarLstnn 
and son-in-law of Sultan Mahiiifid, and so long Suit an MahmCtd 
was alive he was very courteous to his son-in-law ; hul soon after 
the Sultan died, the despotic attitude of his sou Mas'fid eatisc^d the 
breach of amity between these two houses and it was during this 
time that Minttchihiri went over to the court of ( lluizna as ho himself 
says: 

1*0 j 1) ^ j ^ ol hl iiu j ^ 

and because the qasida containing the al)ove verse is in praise of 
Sultan Mas'fid, the word Sultan in the above extract refers to Mas'fid 
of Ghazna and the tour of Sultan Mas'fid, to which the poet refers, 
took place during the years 426-^27 A.H.^ During these two 
years Sultan Mas'fid, after getting himself firmly established, made a 
tour of Mazandran when Minfichihr b. IfCabus had already died and 
Amir Dara, son of l^^abfis, better known as Amir-i-Efalanjar, was 
on the throne. Sultan Mas'fid and the said Amir were on good terms 
till this time. Before this the poet had never been to the Ghazuavid 
court*, so it is not possible at all that he might have composed any 
panegyric on Mahmfid and, accordingly, we find no panegyric on 
Sultan Mahmfid in his Diwan.' Thus, the view that Mimtchihiri 
'wrote any' panegyric on Sultan Mahmfid is erroneous 

3, 'Dhat Minfichihiri has written any panegyric on SultafT 
Muhammad is also erroneous. The.author of Majma-ul-Busaha gives 
an account of ‘UnSuri introducing the poet to Muhammad b. Mahmfid 


1 Vide Tankh~i‘Baihaqi, Teheran edition, p. 456f. 
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or (rhtiziui, and it is said that the poet enjoyed the honour and 
privilege of a Tarhhani in the court of Sultan Muhammad. This is 
also not correct, because after the death of his father in 421 A.H. 
(1030 A.D.), Muhammad ruled for only eight months when Mas'ud 
dethroned and blinded him and kept him in prison. After the death 
of vSultan Mas'ftd in 432 A.H. (1040 A.D.) Muhammad was again 
brought back to tlae throne but only after three montlis was put to 
death by Sultan Maudud b. Mas'ud. At this time Minuchihiri 
was no longer aUve. Also Minuchihiri never came from Gurjan 
and Tabaristan to Ghazna previous to the rule of Mas'ud and no 
panegyric on Sultan Muhammad is contained in the Diwan of the 
poet : so it is not possible that Minuchihin ever wrote any panegyric 
on Muhammad. This view also finds support from the following 
lines of the poet himself which occur in one of his panegyrics on 
Mas'ud : — * 




^^■***■^ U^J*^ lt* 




JT 


.(. That MinCtcliiliJii sang the praise of Ahmad b. Hasan 
Maimandi is also quite incorrect. Miniichihiri in one of the qasidas 
says: — 


Again, in some other place he says : — ■ 


Kazimirski, who edited the Diwan of Miniichihiri, erroneously 
considers that Abul Hasan referred to in the verses quoted above 
must be Ahmad b. Hasan Maimandi Mas'ud.^ His mistake is 
probably due to the fact that in Habib-us-Siyar the Kuniyet of 
Ahmad b. Hasan Maimandi is erroneously mentioned as Abul Hasan. 
All other historians and contemporary poets are unanimous that the 
Kuniyet of Ahmad b. Hasan was Abul Kasim and under no circum- 
stances an individual had two Kuniyets. Over and above this it 
was not possible for Minuchihiri to have composed any panegyric 
— ^n him because at that time, as has been already remarked, Minfi- 
chihirl was in Gurjan and Tabaristan and had no connection with 
the court of Ghazna, and it is aTso not possible that the poet wrote 
any panegyric on him during his ministry under the rule of Sultan 


1 Vide Note i, p, 307 and Note No. i, p. 317. 
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Mas'fld, as the premier died in Herat in the mont h of §afar in .| 2.| A.I1.‘ 
and because Minhcliihiri came to the court of Mas'fid iu^ tlu' your 
436-27 A.H. after the death of Alimad b, Hnsan, and if Mijmehihiri 
at all wrote qa§idas on one of the ministers of the court and if he 
mentioned the name as 'Ahmad' it was on Khawja Abdul iraiuid 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abdiis Samad who after the death of Ahmad 
b. Hasan Maimandi became the Minister of Sultan Mas'ud in 425 A.H. 
and continued to be so even during the rule of Maudud b. Mas'hd 
(432-44 A.H.). 

5. The author of Khulasat-ul-Afkar has written that Minu- 
chlhiri was a pupil of Abul Taraj Sikzi and other 'writers following 
him have also written the same thing. This view also is erroneous, 
Abnl Faraj Sikzi or Abul Faraj Simjuri was a poet who flourished 
towards the end of the fourth century. He lived during the reign 
of Nasiruddin Sabuktigin in Herat and Khurasaif^ whereas Minh- 
chihiri at this time was a mere child at Damaghan and it is not 
possible that he had been a pupil of Abul Faraj Sikzi. 

6. The author^ of Majma-nl-Fusalia says that MitiQohihiri 
was a pupil of Unsuri. This is also a mistake which has arisen from 
the fact that Minuchiliiri in his qasida corai)0,scd in the metaphor 
of a candle has mentioned Unsuri as (U.stad, i.e. Master), 
Obviously, Minuchihiri paid this compliment to Uirfiuri out of respect 
for the poet arid also with the object of gaining his favour, and not 
because Unsuri was his teacher in reality. It i.s only uftt'i* the year 
427 A.H. when Minhchihiri went to the court of Crhazna that he 
became acquainted with Unsuri there. He had already become a 
famous poet and had no need to undergo any training whatsoever 
under Unsuri. 

7. The different editions of the Diwan of Minfichihiri litho- 
graphed in Teheran contain poems which are not Minffehihiri’s com- 
positions. As for instance, the qasida, the first verse of which 
begins' with: 

f 

^ (i) The ninth verse of the qasida has been quoted in Kitabul 
Mujam Fi-Maair-i-Ashaar-il-Ajam* and its authorship attributed 
to Unsuri. It runs as follows: — 


1 Vide TaHkhri^Baihagi, Teiheraii edition, p. 371. 

2 Gibb Ketnorial Series, p. 269. 
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(ii) Also the autliorship of the qasida (which has been incor- 
porated in Kazimirski’s edition also) with the malta 

<,,1 * |kl jlii 

has been ascribed in Mtinis-ul-Alirar’^ fi-Daqaiq-il-Ashaar and in 
Majma-ul- 3 ?usaha* to Hasan-i-Mutakallim, a poet of the seventh 
century A.H. The 51st verse of the qasida runs as follows : — 

^ jl ^ 

Thus we see that the author of the qasida claims descent from 
the Samauid dynasty, whereas we have no knowledge that Minh- 
chihiri had any royal blood in him. 

(iii) There^is another qasida which actually belongs to Khaju 
or Kirman, a well-known poet of the sixth century A.H. and is 
contained in his Diwan. Besides there is internal evidence in 
the qasida itself to show that it could not have been composed 
by Minflchihiri. The poet in the 23rd verse of the qasida 
gives the date of construction of the Hamnian as the year 
716 A.H. Again, the 30th verse contains reference to Auwari, 
which shows that the qa^da was the composition of a poet who was 
a contemporary of, or who flourished after, Anwari. The strongest 
evidence is found in Tarikh-i-Jadid dealing with tlie history of Yazd 
written by Ahmad b. Husain b. Ali Hatib of Yazd. "^lile de- 
scribing the various constructions made in Yazd under the orders 
of Amir Muhammad Muzaffar, i.e. Muhammad b. Muzaffar (713 to 
759 A.H.), the founder of the Muzaffarid dynasty, the author 
writes about the Hamman made under the orders of the aforesaid 
Amir and quotes several verses from this very qasida which was 
written in praise of the Hamman with the assertion that the same 
was composed by Kamaluddin Khaju of Kirman. 

Besides this, the style of the qasida is widely different from 
that of Miniichihiri, which by itself is a proof that it is not a composi- 
tion of Minhchihiri. 

(iv) Another is a Musammat which, from a perusal of the old 

trustworthy manuscripts, .appears to be a composition of Maujik 
of 'Mrmiz, a poet who flourished in the beginning of the fifth century 
before Miniichihiri. _ ^ c 

8. There are several verses found in various works which are 
’not contained in his Diwan. As for instance, there is one with 
eleven verses which has been quoted in page 407 in Kitabul Munjaim 
as the composition of Minhchihiri. There are two stanzas of 

f., « — _ 

1 Gibb (Memorial Series, p. 269. ® Ibid., p. 14 of the vdume No.^. 
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Tarjiband consisting of nine verses, the first one of whieh lias bet'ii 
quoted in Manazir-til-Insha by Slmik Mahmud b. Sluiik Moliaiimiiul 
of Gillan^ as the composition of Minucliiiiiri. 

Again there is another qasida consisting of verses, which 
has been written in some of the old manuscripts as belonging to 
Mintichihiri: and in some manuscripts of the Diwau of Khakaiii it 
has been quoted as the composition of TOiakani. But the style of 
the qasida bears no resemblance to the style of Khakani. 

In some standard lexicons, we find several verses cited b}'- way 
of illustration as compositions of Minfichihiri but they are not found 
in his Diwan nor are poems of similar metre and rhyme found in 
his Diwan. Thus it is obvious that the qasidas coutaining those 
verses are lost. 


1 Printed in Istamboiil, p. 57. 



MISCELLANEA 
KAUMUDIMAHOTSAVA 
1 (a) Author 


The late Mr, Ramakrishna Kavi has to his credit the discovery 
and publication of many forgotten pieces of historical value. One 
such is the Kaumudimahotsava, which he edited along with Pandit 
S. K. Ramanatha ^astri. But who was the author of this literary 
gem ? In the Introduction to his book, he has to confess that the 
letters containing the name of the poet are worm-eaten in the original 
MS. The space occupied by them, however, can comprise two letters 
only. The letters following them are kayd nihaddham which he 
rightly remarks 'shows that the author belonged to the fair sex' 
and that her name was composed of three letters. He guessed 
that it was Vijjikd {Vijjakd) . He even informs us that a close exam- 
ination of the leaf revealed a part of ja underneath the worm-eaten 
portion wliidi strengthens his inference. Vijjakd is tlms, to all 
intents and pu^oscs, the name of the aiitlior. His mind, however, 
is shadowed with some doiibt, because on page 35 of tliis book 
occurs the following verse : — 

'Jayati prathamam vijaya jdyanti devah svayam Mahadevah 1 

Srimantau bhagavantavssAnanta-Narayanau jayatah i| 

This need not cast at all any reasonable doubt upon the name 
of the author. Amongst the deities mentioned in this verse the 
last two are Ananta-Ndrdyqnau, which is in the ‘dual, and not 
Ananta-Ndrdyanah, which is the name of the chief deity of Trivan- 
k drum. This verse again begins with the name of Vijaya which is a 
point of great importance in my opinion. Immediately after 
Sutradhdm sings his song in praise of Krittivasas (Mahadeva), we 
are told that when the drama was to be acted, the autumn season 
had approached — the autumnal season which is a great festival 
common to all people. Vijaya fits excellently with this great fes- 
tivity of autumn [sarat-samaya). As a matter of fact, in north 
India, especially in the eastern part of it, the festivities of Vijayd- 
^ dasaml are too well known to require any mention. This ^ows 
that the mind of the author was feir removed from the site of Ananta- 
, ndrayana, god of Trivandrum. 

^ ■ S. R. S. 
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11(b) Author 

We may tluis take it lliat the author of tlu* drama is Vijjaka 
and that she flourished in the eastern part of India, if she was not 
actually a native of Bengal. The name Vijjakd at once rcininds us 
of the verse whidi is attributed to her at least in the !^apigtnlhaya~ 
Paddhati (Ko. i8o), which runs as follows: — 

Nil-otpala-dala-^yamam Vijjakam main=aianata. | 
Vrth=aiva Dandina proktam sarva-sukla Sarasvati || 

Evidently in this stanza Vijjaka describes herself as 'dark 
like the petal of a blue lotus'. Nevertheless she is bold enough to 
style herself as Sarasvati and find fault with tlie poet Dandiii 
because he has described the goddess Sarasvati * sarvasiikhV. This 
gives rise to two inferences : the first is that she was a contemporary 
of Dandin and was possibly known to him through her writings. 
The secoird inference is that she must have composed a iiumlx'r of 
works which attracted the attention, and admiration of lu‘r conUnn- 
poraries. Now Daudin begins his KfivyadarAa with the following 
verse : — 

Chaturmukha-mukh-ambh6ja-vana-ham.sa-vadhvir= -mama | 

Manase ramatarn dirghara sarva-i^uklu inarasvatl || 

This poem of Daudiu must, therefore, have been known to 
Vijjaka. On the other hand, as she chides the poet for describing 
Sarasvati as sarva-iukld, there can be no doubt that she was his 
contemporary. How else could she scold Da^icjlin that he knew 
about her rather dark complexion and yet styled Sarasvati as ‘ all- 
fair’. That she was a SarasvaU is proved by tlie number of verses 
which are ascribed to her in the various anthologies and which are 
as many as 29. Unfortunately not one of them is traceable in the 
KaumuAHmahotsava. This need not run counter to the view pro- 
pounded above. The case is not unlike Bhasa. Multifarious verses 
have been attributed to this poet in the anthologies, but hardly 
any one has been found in his works so far published. 

S. R. S. 


SOCIAL STATUS OF THE MAURYAS 

n 

The barber-story is almost proverbial in the ancient roys 
tradition of Ind^a. When a reigning monarch was found stingy 
in th^payment of rewards or in making gifts, he was taken to be a 
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barber’s sou.^ There must have been some such reason at the 
back of the Brahmanical tradition regarding the ^ficlra origin of 
the Nandas an^d Mauryas. The Puranas predict, 'As son of -Maha- 
naudin (last Sai^unaga) by a :$udra^ woman will be born a king, 
Mahapadma (Nanda) who will exterminate all ksairiyas. Thereafter 
kings will be of origin'.* 

The founder of the Nanda family is called 'the leading vile man ’ 
{mcamukhyah) in the Mhlakalpa (verse 424).* In the Mahavamsa“ 
tika the first Nanda, who was a warrior-like man, figures as the 
powerful leader of a gang of thieves and a band of freebooters. He 
is not, however, connected by the Pali tradition with the last 
^ai^unaga through blood-relationship. The Mulakalpa legend says 
that originally he was the prime minister of the last king of Visoka- 
Kala^oka’s family. 

Curtins narrates a story from the Indian stock, which is devised 
to account for the ^udm origin of Agrammes (Augrasainya-Nanda) . 
According to this story, father of Agramm,e.s was a wretched barber, 
who could.be in love-intrigue with tire queen of the reigning king 
because of his prepossessing appearance. By her influence he 
gained so much confidence of the king as to figure ultimately as a 
trusted adviser. Taking advantage of this privileged poisition he 
treacherously murdered the king, and 'under the pretence of acting 
as guardian to the royal children, usurped the supreme authority, 
and having put tlie royal young princes to death begot 'Agrammes'. 
The .suggestion is that the Nanda contemporary of Alexander was 
a barber’s son by the queen dowager of the last Sai^unaga. Hema- 
chandra in his Pari§i§taparvan, however, represents the first Nanda 
‘as the son of a courtezan by a barber’, while, according to the 
Puranas, he was ‘ a son of the last Saisunaga by a 6udra woman 

'The process of myth-making did not stop short there : the §udra 
or barber-story continued. Despite the fact that neither the Pali 
‘ Chronicles nor the Puranas suggest any blood-connection between 
the last Nanda and the first Maurya, Vi^akhadatta, his commentator 
Dhupdiraja and other Sanskrit scholiasts would derive the dynastic 
name Maurya from that of Mura, a iudra woman by whom the 
last Nanda begot Candragupta (Maurya, father of Candragupta, 
according to Dhu^itoaja).® In the Mudr§,raksasa itself Canakya 
openly calls Candragupta a Vfsala or ^udra, which need not, howeyer. 


1 CE. Pali Supparaka Jataka (No. 463). 

* Pargiter, The Pura^a T&et, pp. 2^ 69. 

® Jayaswd, An Ancient History, p. 14. . 

0 4 Kaychaudhtiri, Political History of Ancient India, 4th Ed., pp. 187!. In the 

‘ Jaina Viiiidha-Tirthakidpa, p. 6, Nafida is described as ndpita-gthiikd-s^ah. 

6 Raychaiidhtiri, op. cit., p. 216. 
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worry us as we know from the Pali Vasala and AiuballUa v^ultas 
that the Braliiuan teadiers ai)plie<l the eoutenipluniis terms \ ysula 
and BanAhu'pM&patya ('one spi'iuig from the fei'l of rtralmifi', i.o. 
a Sudra) to the ^mmanas, the Sakyupnlriyas iueUulecl, not heeanse, 
as pointed out in the Sutta-uii)ata-Couimeiitaiy, they wei\‘ all of 
the Sudra caste hut because they admitted even the vSfidras into 
their orders and interdinod with them. 

The force of the story of the baiher-motlier or grandmother of 
Candragupta may be counteracted by the Di%yavadriua stoiy of 
the barber-mother of Asoka himself. His mother wa.s not a woman 
of the barber caste but a very handsome and accomplished Brahmin 
girl from Campa whom other queens of Bindusara, jealous of her, 
employed her in the palace to attend as a female hair-dresser on the 
king. When she disdosed the real fact to the king, .slu' said, ‘ hord I 
I am not a barber girl but a daughter of a Bralnuiil by whom I am 
offered to be your wife'.^ 

Hemachandra in his Parisistaparvan derives the uanu* JMitttyya 
from mayura (‘peacock’) and suggests that Caudragiqjta came to 
be styled Mawya from tlie circumstanee that he was ‘the son of u 
daughter of tlie chief of a village of peaeoek-tamei'vS (imiyiiniposukii/i).^ 
If the Greek writer Justin describes SuudrucoUiis us a man ‘of mean 
origin’, it does not mean much, since he must have based bis aec’fiunl 
on an Indian tradition. 

The Pali Chronicles, on the other hand, ajid Bvuldhist legcmds® 
generally represent Candragnpta as a scion of the Moriyu elan of 
K§atriyas — ^the Moriyas of Pipphalivana,* which id)oinided with 
wild peacocks. Bed, however, by a Sskyn-phobia, tbe Buddhist 
legends describe the Moriyas as descendants of the ^aki-as who lied 
away from their own territory when it was overrun by the army of 
Vidudabha-Virh^aka, the usurper king of Kosala, and founded a 
new territory. The story is guilty of aiiachrouisni because, as borne 
out by the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, the Moriyas of Pippludivana 
were, precisely like the Sakyas of Kapilavastn, one of the eight rival 
claimants for the bodily remains of the Bud^ia. 

As for the connection of the Mauryas of Pataliputra with the 
Moriyas,* the Mahavamsa-tika tells us that Caudraguiita’s mother, 
who was the chief queen of the then reigning Moriya king, fled in 


1 DivySvadana, p, 370 ! Deva, ndham napiM api hfahma‘^(isydhut]i duMtd tens, 
deoasya patnydrthafti dattd. 

2 Raychaudhnri, op. dt., p. 216. a Beal, Buddhist Records, I, p. 126. 

* According to Raychaudhtiri, PipphaEvana ‘ probably lay between Rummind.ei 

in. the Nepalese Tarai and Kasia in the Goralshpnr district’. Note that Hwen 
Thsang narrates a tegend (Beal, Buddhist Records, I, p. 126), which connects the 
Sahya^aniyas with the country of Udyana. 
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disguise from the Moriya capital to Puspapura (Patalipulra) during 
her advanced pregnancy, and gave birth to her son tliere, when the 
Moriya territory was seized by a powerful neighbour (sainantaranna). 
The story built up in this connection reads somehow as a later replica 
of the earlier legend of the birth of Anoka’s elder step-brother’s son 
Nyagrodba, and at the root of the ingenuity of tlie one, precisely 
as at that of the other is a fantastic philological justification of the 
personal name. 

Candragupta does not ajfpear to have been known to Megas- 
thenes, and for the matter of that, to any of the Greek writers, as 
a scion of the Maurya family. None need be surprised at all if the 
connection of the Mauryas with the Moriyas was due to an after- 
thought on the part of the Buddhists when they wanted to especially 
honour their Dliarma^oka and claim him as their own man. The 
Buddhist legeinis concerning the 6akya lineage of the Moriyas and 
Mauryas would seem accountable also for the representation of the 
Mauryas in certain late mediaeval Mysore inscriptions as Ksatriyas 
who sprang from Mandhatri of the vSolar race.^ 

Heinachandra, as we noted, accounts for tlie dynastic name 
Maurya by the tradition that Candragupta was a son of the daughter 
of the headman of a village of mayumposakas (‘ peacock-tamers’). 
Buddhaghosa infomis us tliat tlie Ksatriyas who founded their 
^ territory at Pipphalivana^ were called Moriyas because this place 
happened to be a feeding-ground of moras (peacocks).® The 
Mahavamsa-t;ika,_ which connects Candragupta with the Moriyas, 
accounts for their name by a tradition that they built in their 
capital buildings of blue stone like the neck of the peacock, and the 
place always resounded with the cries of peacocks.® 

In support of the connection of the Mauryas with peacocks, 
Raychaudhuri notices the following two facts * which create but a 
presumptive evidence: — 

* (i) that Aelian speaks of tame peacocks that were kept in the 

parks attached to the Maurya palacfe at Pataliputra ; and 
(ii) that figures of peacocks were employed to decorate some 
of the projecting ends of the architraves of the east 
gateway at Sanci.® 


^ Epigraphia IncUca, II, p. 322 ; RaychaucUitiri, op. dt., p. 316. * 

^ ^ 2 Malalasdcera, DicUonary of PM Proper Names, II, p. 673. 

3 Vamsatthappakdsini, I, p. 180; mayUra-giva-sankasa-chhadaniifhaka-pasada- 
panUhaip . . . mayurakeJia-nddehi pUriUtip ugghosiiaitj. 

4 Raycbaudlmri, op, dt,, p. 216. 

V 6 Sir John Marshall, A Guide to Sanchi, pp. 44, 62. Attention might be drawn 
to the representation of a 'peacock-palace’ as a decorative device *on the outer 
railing of the StUpa of Bharhut. 
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If axiy light is thrown on this point Ixy Asoku’s li.lC. I, it is 
rather this, namely, that the Manryas of PalaUputrti were iuortU- 
nately fond of peacock’s flesh. All the animals could be dispensed 
with and exempted from daily slaughter in the royal kitchen for 
the purpose of curry but not two peaf(>wls {ditvi majiira). 'L'he in- 
ference to be reasonably drawn from this is that the dynastic name, 
Maurya, was really a niekuanie, which probabh' gaiucil currency 
from the excessive fondness of the rulers of this family for peafowl’s 
flesh. In other words, the Maurya^ were rather mayiinikhddakas 
than maywaposakas. 

There is no conclusive evidence as yet to establish Cundragupta’s 
lineal descent from the Sakya-Moriyas or Naiidas . Plutarch ’s remark 
that ‘Androkottus himself, who was then a lad, saw Alexander 
himself and afterwards used to declare that Alexander might 
easily have occupied the whole countiy’, as the tht‘u_ king was 
hated by his subjects on account of his mean and wicked dis- 
position’^ must be taken with a grain txf salt. ’L'here was nothing 
in Candragupta’s conversation to enrage Alexander who, according 
to Justin, ‘did not scruple to give orders to kilt the iutrei)id Indian 
lad for liis boldtioss of speech’. It was (|tiite against the y«mthM 
spirit of Candragupta who in Justin’s opinion was the brave hero 
and military leader, and who made India frei', .slinking oil 'from 
its neck the yoke of slavery’ since Alexander’s death. 

To me Candragupta was a man of the IHtarupat'Ua^ or ( hiudhara, 
if not exactly of Taksa^Ila. Ilis early education, military training, 
and alliances were ali in that part of India. He added the whole 
of the province of Gandhara and the surrounding tribal States 
(Pmijab and N.W. Frontier Province) to the growing Magadha 
empire together with the territories ceded to him by Seleukos Nikalor. 
The love was never lost between this apafdnta and the Mauryas. 
Anoka’s scribes were all persons whose habitual script was Kharoshti, 
and his artists were those who were still carrying on the tradition 
of the architecture of Persepolis. Candragupta and ASoka of the 
Maurya_ dynasty who could create a glorious history for tliemselves 
and tiieir country, did not need credentials based upon royal lineage. 
The Greek ■vmters speak only of one matrimonial alliance by which 
Seleukos ratified his treaty with Candragupta. 

B. M. Barua. 


1 Life, of Alexander, Ixii. 
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EPIGRAPHICAL NOTE: VIKRAMADITYA VI AND 
HOYSALA VISHIilUVARDHANA 

A verse in the Oaddalc inscription (A.D. 1x92) of Ballala II 
refers to his grandfather Hoysala Vishnuvardhana and says : 

Yah sinaryate niynktaih pratyupacaram nrpesvapadhyataya i 

Paramardideva-nrpater=Hoysalam avadharayeti muhiih || 

Fleet understood this verse as follows: ‘Recognizing that, among 
all princes, the Hoysala was the most impracticable to deal with, 
Permadi, i.e. the Western Oialukya King Vikramaditya VI, treated 
Vishp.uvardhana with just the same respectful behaviour which 
Vishnuvardhana displayed towards himself. ’ ^ Accordingly he con- 
cluded that the Hoysala and his suzerain continued to be friends, 
and that when Vishnuvardhana advanced to the Krishna river with 
his forces, he was 'in conflict, not so much with Vikramaditya VI 
himself, who is recognized in the records as his paramount sovereign, 
as with the Sinda feudatories of the Western Chalukya King’. 
Now in .saying this. Fleet has set aside the clear evidence of the 
Sinda inscriptions very well known to him that Achugi II and 
later his son were throughout carrying out the behests gf their 
sitzerain, the Chalukya emperor.® He has also lost sight of the fact 
that, excepting his wars with tire lieutenants of Kulottunga in 
Gangavadi, all the wars of Vishp.uvardhana were waged against 
the feudatories of Chajukya emperor, and consequently against 
the emperor himself. Rightly as the yoke of an Indian empire sat 
upon the necks of its feudatories, it never was so loose as to absolve 
the emperor from the elementary responsibility of securing to his 
subordinates freedom from molestation by the foreign invader or 
oppression by fellow feudatories. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar rightly took exception to the interpretation 
of the verse cited above which led to ,sudi impossible results. He 
said, ‘Dr. Fleet’s translation of this verse is incorrect. The words 
are to be thus collocated. Nrpesu asadhyataya Hoysalam avadha- 
raya iti Paramardideva nrpateh pratyupacaram yah niyuktaih 
muhuh smaryate.’ The translation given by Bhandarkar reads": 
‘He was again and again reminded by his servants of the honour . 
done to him by King Paramardideva (Vikramaditya), who said 
" know the Hoysala alone among all princes to be unconquerable ”.’ “ 
i tbinlc that even this translation misses the point of the verse. 
When I say this I would not Tje understood as unmindful of the 


1 D.K-D., 497; also I. A,, ii. 

2 J.B.BJR.A.S., XI, 234, 244, 269-70. 


8 E.d.D., 3, p. 150. 
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great aiilliority that aUaclics to a prouoituoenu'nl ol' I’lniiuhiikar 
on tlie interpretation of a Sanskrit text. Hul it seems to nu‘ that 
while the collocation of the words in the voiso suggest (<d by the 
veteran Saiiskritist is unexceptionable, its Cull l'orct> does not a)me 
out in the translation he has offeied. The uiiselueC lies in the 
understanding of the word 'pratynpacaram’ ; this term was under- 
stood by Fleet in the easily apparent sense of ‘honour in letinn’, 
and Bhandarkar has not been able to shake ofC the iiillnenei' of that 
rendering and still clings to the meaning 'honour’, in the sense of 
honour done by Vikramaditya to Vislinuvardhana. though he ignores 
the prefix ‘.prati’. 

I suggest that ‘ upacara ’ here means ‘ attendance ’ , the attendance 
of Vikiamaditya’s servants on the emperor, and ‘prati’ lias the 
repetitive force ; so that the whole word means ' at every iitteudance ’. 
The speech regarding the Hoysala is that which'’ \’'ikramddit 3 'a’s 
servants addressed to him every time they were in attendauet* on 
him, reminding him to beware of the Hoysala who was tlu‘ most 
difiicult to control of all his feudatory kings. If tlu' spet'ch is ])nt 
into tire mouth of VikramMitya, as Bhandarkar does, il becomes 
difficult to say to whom it is addressed, I would 1hcrcfov<' render 
the verse as follows: 'Wlro is being often remitidt'd to King Buni- 
mardideva by Ms servants every time they attend on. him .saying 
"beware of the Hoysala who of all princes is impossible It) secure’’.’ 
This is a picturesque way of depicting the relation bidweeu the 
suzerain and his over-mighty vassal; il might not be literally friu>, 
but has its substantial justification in the known facts of liislory. 
And this verse attests not friendliness between the two as I'Meet 
thought, but rather implacable enmity. In fact, Vikranuiditya did 
everytMng he could to checkmate the designs of Vi.shpuvarclhai]a, 
and Mmself assumed the title of Vishnuvardhana to emiihasize the 
subordinate relation of the Hoysala to him. That among Vishnii- 
vardhana’s inscriptions some acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Chalul^a emperor does not by any means invalidate our inter- 
pretation of the verse and its implications.^ There is no lack of 
direct clashes between the Hoysala forces and imperial Iroops as 
in the battle of Kannegal in A.D. 


K. A. Nidaeanta BavSTri. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF GUJARAT (INCLUDING KATHIAWAR), 

by H. D. Scinkalia, Pp. xiv+267+App. no. With 41 plates. Published by 

Natwarlal & Co., 361 Hornby Road, Bombay. Price Rs.15. 

In this sumptuous and well-documented volume which .secured for its author 
the Doctorate degree of London University, he has attempted 'to study the entire 
archaeological material, prehistoric as well as historic, of Gujarat and Kathiawar, 
especially with a view to correlating the monuments of both these regions with 
their epigraphs from the early historical times to the end of the fourteenth century ’. 
In the result he claims to have traced ' the antiquity and evolution of architecture, 
sculpture, cults, iconography, epigraphy, numismatics, administration, society 
and religion in the [sic] pre-Muslim Gujarat and Kathiawar over a period of about 
1,600 years’. A pefusal of this work is enough to convince us that the author has, 
on the whole, succeeded remarkably well in his attempt. This verdict is, however, 
subject to some important limitations caused by the necessities of the situation. 
We may first mention the author's complete silence (except for a few references 
in’ the Introduction) to the inehistoric archaeology of Gujarat. In the second 
place, as he frankly admits, because of the impossibility of tracing the relation 
between the monumcnls and the epigraphs for the most part, he had perforce to 
classify the former somewhat arbitrarily according to dynastic periods based mainly 
u])oii grounds of style. 

The present work consists of five Parts dealing successively with Gc()f>mphy 
and Hisinyy, Aychitecktre mi Sculpture, Culls and Iconography, Epigraphy and 
NmnismaMcs, Administration, -Society and Religion, and it concludes with a chapter 
called Gujarat and Indian Culture, This is followed by seven maps illustrating 
the fuidspots of inscriptions and coins, the location of monuments and the trade- 
routes, and a series of plates illustrating the architecture and sculpture of Gujarat. 
Among the Appendices are included a complete list of inscriptions classified ac- 
cording to dynasties (Appendix A), genealogical tables of ruling dynasties (App. 
B), place-names fotrnd in the inscriptions (App. D), Gotra names with names of 
Vedas, place of residence, etc. of Brahmans mentioned in the inscriptions (App. F,). 
Appendix I on Gujarat temples states that they may be classified under the Vesara 
style according to the improved interpretation of the traditional classification 
by Gravely and Ramachandran. Appendix L contains a good bibliography arranged 
under appropriate heads. Four separate Indices -under the captions 'Administra- 
tive terms’, 'Architectural and other terms’, 'Classical books’ and 'General’ bring 
this highly useful volume to a close. The paper, print and get-up are ah that edn 
be desired in these abnormal times. 

It is impossible in the course of a short book-review to deal with all the im- 
portant points treated in this volume of detailed and painstaking research. But we 
may offer a few observations. In the chapter on Architecture the author give§ an 
exhaustive account (based largely on the works of Burgess' and Cousens) of the 
Gujarat monuments arranged in three chronological periods (Ancient, Early Mediaeval, 
and Mediaeval). He gives good grounds for disproving (p. 48) Burgess’ view that 
a group of early caves at Junagarh wfte Buddhist, holding that they were Jam. 
Again, he seems to be on &:m ground when disproving Cousens’ view of derivation 
of the Gop temple-type from Kaehmir (pp. 57-9), though this own suggestion 
of Gandhara influence by way of Sind is admittedly inconclusive, • It is, again, 
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iinfortunaio fcliat he has not fouiul it possible to give an adequate iu*eouiit the 
group of Jaina temples at Satnnijaya in Kathiawar, not to »speak of those of Mount 
Abu in Kajputaua. Kiually, one ooutd have wished that his descrqUiou of the 
evolution of architectural parts and inofifa (Oh. HI -IV). full tuid (totaiU‘d as it is. hud 
been illustrated with diagrams somewhat on the lines of Lh^ofessor JotiVi*uu Duhrouirs 
Afcheologie dn Stid de Vhtdc, 

The chapter on Cults contains what may be Cfilled a complete ieonographic 
survey of the temples with reference to their cult-iniagos, images on door-lint ols 
and niches and so forth. It is interesting to find mention (p, t^i)) in this <.‘onnec- 
tion of a twelfth century temple of the goddess AUalfinuitfi so well known in Bengal 
The chapter on Iconography contains a very valiuible account of the tyi.>cs of extant 
Brabmanical images with their various forms or avafiiras along with the images 
of Jaina Tlrthahkaras and their PaYivdra->devatds.' Of stiiking interest is the fact 
(pp. 153-4) that no temples exclusively dedicated to Krsna exist in Gujarat, although 
we have a number of scenes depicted from his life, including a few specimens of 
Kaliya-mardana first identified by the aitthor. Notable also is the author’s classi- 
fication (p. 163) of the extant Surya images into three namely, (t) purely 

Caulukyan, (2) so-called Rajputana type, and (3) mixed. We have also a few figures 
of Gaiiga differing from the Gupta type, but not oiw of Yainunu (p. ib^). 

In the chapter on Epigraphy, the author deals cxhauslivdy with the material 
and size, paleography, era, style and matter, and seal-emhloms of the inscriptions. 
His statement in this connection (p. 17b), namely, that the 'classical style in 
P^'^rf^.s/tisheraldedby theRkandagU]ita inscription' is, liowevoi. belied by tbcGiruur 
rock inscription of Rudradfiman, not to siicak of the Allaluihad Vrusasti of Samudra- 
gupta. the Nasik Pra^asU of Gantauiiimtva vSatukarnl, and the flathigumphri in- 
scription of ICliaravela, to which BiUilor drew our alituilion long ago in a famous 
paper quoted by the autlior in the same context. The cliaptcr on N\mh>mtm 
gives a detailed account of (htjarat coinage from the carli(‘s1 limes. It is veniarkahlc 
that coins of early as well as late mediaeval periods are almost conspicuous by their 
absence (p. T90). It is difficult to agree with tb(‘ author’s view (p. 187) offered in 
this connection,^ namdy, that 'the Roman influence must bi‘ very greni \ for, lus 
he himself admits, the Romans left little influence cm the local coinage, excqit 
perhaps in the case of Nahapana’s coins. 

The chapter on Administration gives a connected account of adniinistrative 
connections prevailing in the country from the Maiirya to the Canlukya times. 
But the author might have referred to the detailed notices by the pres<nit reviewer 
(Agrarian Systm in Ancient India, pp. 44-5, 51. 56-7, 65-6) of the fiscal conditions in 
that region at different periods of its ancient history. In particular, he might have 
mentioned the reviewer's suggested interpretations of the terms ndranga, uparihara, 
daidparddha, Brdhmarjfa-virfiiaU, dhruDddJtikarar^ika and anutpannasamudgrdhaka 
of the Maitraka grants, the interpretation of the unit of 84 villages and its sub- 
divisions in some Rastrakuta and Calukya inscriptions, not to speak of the references 
in the Mohorpardjaya drama to Kumarapala’s prohibition of gambling and drinking 
as well as discontinuance of confiscation of heirless property. 

In the chapter on Sociep the author has proved from epigraphic evidence the 
preponderance of Yajurvedic and Sam^edic Brahmanas over the Rgvedic and 
Atharvana, and he has traced back the A^valayana Carana to the seventh century 
A.p. (pp. 205-6). In the same context interesting data are given about the autt 
quity of the Brahman sub-castes, as also the status of the Vanias and the Kflyasthas 
^p. 207-8, 210-11). r. 

The chapte on Religion contains an admirably complete summary (based oh 
the evidence of inset^tions and monuments) of the prevailing forms of the Brahman- 
ical religion as wdl as Buddhism and Jainism. Saivism seems to have enjoyed 
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the loiige&l tiiul most prosperous career atul il later became the leading religion 
according to the authority of Brahmaiiical and Jaiua clironiclcH. Among the 
Saiva sects luoution is made not only of the familiar Pasupatas, but also of two 
rare names, viz, Anianldaka and Cnpiihi (pp, ^4^-5). On the other hand, the 
^ luonunientul and literary lefcrences to Vaisiuivisiu arc surprisingly scanty. In 
view of the Paiinuiic association of Dvaraka with Krsna, it is strange to iind only 
two episodes of his career (Kuliya-marduua and Govardhauti-dharaua) represented 
by arcliaeology (pp. ^27-8). As the author tells us elsewhere, the ICrsna cult cannot 
be traced back earlier lhan the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

In the coiicliidiug chapter, the author gives us a striking comparison and con- 
trast between the culture of Gujarat as evidenced by archaeology and that of its 
neighbouring lands. As regards the branch of literature, the complete absence of 
material for the ancient and early mediaeval periods stands out in marked contrast 
witli the sudden burst of a rich Sanskrit and Prakrit as well as vernacular literature 
in the late mediaeval times (pp. 249-52). Under the head Architecture, the author 
concludes from an elaborate comparison that the Sikhara style of Gujarat temples 
' is different from tl^at of the Paramara, late Rastrakuta, Haihaya, CandeUa and 
Calukya shrines, while resembling that of Cutch and Rajpulana (p. 259). Sum- 
ming up the evidence in the last paragraph, the author divides Gujarat culture into 
two i>eriods. Prom early liistorical times down to liic tenth ceutury A,D, it 
was purely receptive. With the acquisition of independence thereafter, its culture 
became creative iii every braudi of natumal life— iu art aad architecture-, litcmtcire, 
religion: in a word, it achieved a cultural unity which gave it its later iiidivi- 
duediiy (p. 259). 

We have noticed a few slips which do iiot detract in any way from the #lue 
of the present woi‘k which is bound to remain the standard authority on the subject 
( for a long time to come. The iuteqn'otatiou (p. 229) of a Nrigrirjunikond.a inscrip- 
tion to the effect that Buddhism was promulgated in vSoiithern Gujarat by Ceylonese 
monks has been proved to be wrong. In Appendix A, p. i, Rastriya Tusaspha is 
a slip, 

U. N. Gitosai,, 


POST-VEDIG ARYANS ; THE YADAVAS (Section III), reprinted from the 
Glory that was GUrjaradeiSa (Part I — ^The Prehistoric West Coast), pp, 99-136, 
with Appendices, by Dr. A. D. Pusai/kar. 

11 The learned author is to be congratulated on the publication of this interesting 
and thought-provoking treatise. The first chapter deals with the history of the 
Yadavas up to the time of Sri ICrsna. The second chapter is very important as it deals 
with the vexed problem of the historicity of Kr§na. The author has taken great 
pains to collect all the literary and epigraphic evidences relating to the problem. 
The' third chapter deals with the fortunes of the Yadavas during the Bharata War 
and briefly narrates their later history. Two genealogical tables are also given at 
the end of the textual portion. They contain names of kings with probable dates. 
The Appendix I gives the genealogy of the Yadavas up to the Bharata War while the 
later Yadavas ore dealt wi'& in the Appendix 11 . It is needless to add that the Yadus 
or Yadavas were one of the most important tribes of ancient India. According 
to the PurSnas, Yadu, the eldest son of Yayali, founded the Yadava dynasty. 
Yadu had four or five sons of whom fco§tu and Sahasrajit were important. The 
descendants of Sahasrajit were named after his grandson Haihaya. The Haihayas 
comprised five families, the VitihcAras, Saryatas, JBhojas, Avdiatis and Tundikeras. 
Kro§tu's descendants were particularly known as the Yadavas. Tfie allied tribes 
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of the Yadavas seem to have held sway over a large tract of country comprising 
Rajputaiifi, MiHwa, Gujarat and Ueocan. The vaiiiuis Vruhiva lilbes like the 
Bhojas, Andhakas, Vr^uis, Sritvatas, MadUuvas, nusanuis, Almkwis, ICnkuMs, etc, 
were divided in their allegiance during the Bhfirata War. The imijouiy IkmiUhI 
by Krsna sided with the Pandavtis. ICrtavarmati and the Bhojas joineil 1 tuiyodhana. 
Some years after the Bharata War the Yadavas were ruiueil ))y fruLriciilal .strife 
and Kr§na died. They abandoned DvCiraka which was encroached by the se.i and 
they retreated northward. Their subsequent history is fragmentary anil the emsory 
treatment includes the Yadavas or more aptly the vSurasenas of Mathura, the Vadavas 
of Central and Western India and the Yadavas of Devagiri or Daiilalabad. Some 
of the recent publications, e.g, 'Tribes in Ancient India* by Dr, B. C. baw. ought 
to have been included in the list of Abbreviations. 


T. N, CHAKKiVVAKa'TY, 



FORMS, MERITS AND DEFECTS OF ASOKA’S 
INSCRIPTIONS 

By B. M. Barua 

Kautilya (ArtUa^astra, ii. lo) distinguishes between the follow- 
ing seven fornis of royal writs {sasanani): (i) prajnapam-lekha, 
public notification, ‘writ of iiiformation ’ ; (2) djnalekha, ‘writ of 
command', orders, official instructions; (3) panddna-lekha, ‘writ of 
remission’; (4) msrsii-lekha, 'writ of licence’; (5) pmwttika-lekha 
‘writ of guidance’; (6) pratUekha, ‘writ of reply’; (7) sarvatraga- 
lekha, ‘writ for wide circulation’. 

The ‘writ of infonnatioii ’ is defined as an epistolary form of 
writing by which the person or persons concerned arc informed of 
the contents of a message to be faithfully delivered with the words— 
‘Thus saitli the king’ {anena vijndpitam' Evamdha’). 

The ‘writ of command’ is a form which contains the king’s 
orders, either for rewards or iiuiiishnients, particularly meant for 
the officers (bharktr djM bliavct yalra mgrahdnugrahdn Prati, vi^esena 
tu hhrtyesu).^ _ e i' . 

The third is meant for 'tlie bestowal of honour for deserving 
merit’, either in the manner of a specific relief or as gifts. 

The fourth denotes a form to be adopted in announcing to the 
classes of people or to the localities concerned certain special privilege 
[anugraha) by way of remis.sion, granted in obedience to the king’s 
order {amgraho yo nrpater nirdesdt). 

The fifth denotes rather a form meant for granting licence or 
permission by word or deed, which deserves therefore to be treated 
rather as a verbal order [vdcika-lekha] . 

The sixth is a form meant for timely giving guidance as to how 
to provide against or ward ofi possible and impending calamities. 

The seventh is to be adopted in sending suitable reply to a letter 
in accordance with the king’s orders. 

The eighth represents a form to be adopted in issuing general 
directions to all official agents concerned in matters of general welfare 
and public safety. ^ _ * 

, Going by Kautilya’s classification and definition of the different 
forms of royal writs, the three Barabar Hill-cave Inscriptions must 
be put in the category of panddffia-lekhay and the second half of the 
s lyumbini Pillar Inscription in that of panhara’-lekha. The concluding 
portion of P.K. IV granting, eCs it does, three days’ r^piteio criminals 
condemned to death by court sentence deserves the name of pariddm 
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and parihara as well as of ni^^sH. R.3C. VIIT and Lumbiiii Pillar 
and Kigali Sugar Inscriptions tliat are, on the whole, men* records 
of the king’s pious tours and works, carry no other foiee than that 
of writs of public information, even without the words 'Thus saitli 
the king'. 

The Solusm Pillar Edict is tyi)ically an (yiitVekha or writ of 
command, in as far as the Buddliist schisinalics go, and a sarvatydga- 
lekha as regards the general directions is.sued to the Malnlmairas 
concerned. Siniilarly, though the Queen’s Ivdict, wh(>n judged by 
its content, is just a paridana-lekha, according to its teolinical 
form, it is just an example of sarvatraga. 

The Eirst Separate Rock Edict which is addi'esscd to the city- 
judiciary of Tosali and Samapa is an djndlekha beyond ary doubt. 
As for S.R.E. II, it contains certain directions to his official rei)rc- 
sentatives as to the general policy to be followt'd in dealing with the 
frontier peoples and 'frontagers', whence it deserves tin* name 
of Kautilya’s sarvatraga. 

The text embodied in the Minor Roek Edict is In* Asoka's own 
nomenclature, dhar^masavana or proclamation of ph'ty. K.h'. II, 
R.E. XIV, P.E. VI and P.P'. VII deserve tin' same appi-Uation by 
their contents. They are sarvatraga in the literal .mmse t)f Uit‘ terra, 
though not according to Kautilya's deilnitiou. 

According to A^oka, P.E. V stands as a typical iiistanee of his 
dhatfima-niyama or rognlation of piety. A regulation is in its sub- 
stance an djndlekha a.s well as a sarvatraga under Kautilva’.s (U'funtion. 
R.E. I, R.E. Ill, R.E. V, R.E. VI, R.E. VJI, R.E. XII, R.E. 
XIII, P.E. iV and Bhabru Edict partalee all of the character of a 
dhanima-niyama. R.E. IV, R.E. TX, R.E. X, R.E. XI, P.E, I. 
P.E. II and P.E. Ill just inculcate A^oka’.s dhatmulmtsalliini or 
principles of piety. 

But all as engraved appear as prajMpana-lekha, writs of in- 
formation. or what Jayaswal would call public notifications. 

Viewing Aioka’s records in the light of Kautilya's forms of royal 
writs, Jayaswal has reasonably doubted the propriety of the name of 
'Edicts' appHed by European scholars to them. Judged by Kau- 
tilya’s prescriptions, they are either of these two descriptions, public 
notifications and proclamations, but not edicts. 

" By definition an edict is an order proclaimed by autliority. 
If we adhere to this definition, the name of edict is not applicable 
to the bulk of ASoka’s records. But liberally construed, most of 
the records are edicts in the sense that whether apparently moral 
instructions or pnblic proclamations, they tacitly carry with them 
the will and autiiority of the sovereign to enforce obeffienco to the 
principles of piety, as inculcated, emphasized and enforced by Asoka. 
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Av^oka’s edicls fulfil almost all the thirteen purposes (arth^fi) 
of royal writs inenliouefl by ICautilya, viz. ninda (condemnation), 
' pya^anisa (ooinmondation), p/icchd (interrogation), dkhyanam (narra- 
tion), arthand pratyakhydnam (refusal), upalamhha 

[ctwswxii], pratisedha (proliibition), codand (urging), sdntvam (concilia- 
tion), cibhyavapatti (promise ox help), bhartsanam (threat), and 
annnaya (persuasion). These may be illustrated as follows:— 

1. Condemnation; R.B. IX — 'Womenfolk perform manv and 

diverse, minor and meaningless rites.' 

S.R.E. I — 'Someone gets indeed at this, (but) he, 
too, does a part, not the whole of it.’ 

2. Commendation: R.E. I — 'There are, however, certain 

festive gatherings approved of as good ’ 

R.E. Ill — 'Good is respectful attention to motliei 
and father.’ 

3. Interrogation: P.E. Tl—'Kiyam cii dhammeti? 'What is 

piety ? ’ 

4. Narration: R.E. HI- «//«, 'Thus said '. 

5. Bo.seoehing --S.R.IC. I — 'You better sec to this.' 

6. Refusal- S.R.E. I - 'These propeusties may not be mine.’ 

7. ^ Censure-- P.E. Ill— -'These arc the things that lead to 

evil.’ 

vS.R.E. I — 'You do not get as far as tins matter 
goes.’ 

8. Prohibition — R.E. I- 'Here no sacrifice shall be performed 

by iinmolatiug a living thing whatsoever, and no 
festive gathering held.’ 

g. Urging — ^R.E. YI — 'This is to be reported to me in all 
places, at all times.’ 

10. Conciliation— -S.R.E. I— 'To me all men are like my 

, progeny. ’ 

11. Promise of help — P.E. VII— 'These and many other 

chief officers are occupied with the dispensing of 
charities.’ 

12. Threat — R.B. XIII — The3’' will be ashamed of their 

conduct and not get killed.' 

13. Persuasion — R.E. XIII — ia pi ammeti anunijhdpeti, 

‘ Them, too, he entreats and persuades to think.’ " 

According to Kautilya, the qualities of composition of a writ 
{lekhasampat) consist in propel* arrangement of. subject-matters 
J (arthakrama), relevancy (sambandha), completeness (paripikpaid), 
sweetness {mddhuryam), dignity {auddryam), and lucidity gr clearness 
[spashiatvam), and its faults or drawbacks {lekhadosa^) lie in ugliness 
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{aMfiMh), contradiction {vyaghatah), repetition {pwiarnktam), liad 
graminar {apa§abdah), and inisarmngcnieiit {aawplimi). 

The first quality, called artliakyama, is no other than wluit is 
held out as the essential feature of a discourse tif the lUuldha having 
a good beginning, a good middle, and a good end {ddi hdydnam, 
majjhe kalydnam, pariyosdne kalydnaw). Such texts of At^oka as 
R.:E. I, R.E/IV, R.E; V. R.E. VI. R.K. IX, R.IC. XII, 1, 

P.E. IV, P.E. V, and P.E. VII are conspicuous rvitli this quality 
of presentation. 

The second quality of samhandha is what the Bitddh.a insisted 
on as pubbdpardnusandhi, consistency’^ or harmonious linking of that 
which precedes with that winch follows. Both relevancy of state- 
ments and consistency of thoughts are j)ossessed in abundance by 
the texts of A^oka. Sometimes a chain of argument on a particular 
question runs through consecutive texts, e.g. R.h'. IX, R.E. X 
and R.E. XT. 

The third cpiality of paripuntaid or completeness is just the 
opposite of what A^oka regrets as asanwti {asuindpti) or incomplete- 
ness (R.E. XIV). Kantilya's definition of complctcuuss is fully 
brought out in the Pali canonical descriifiion of llu^ Buddha’s mode 
of presentation of a text of Discourse: sditham anvyanjunuMi kmda- 
panpummn parisuddham brahmacariyani pakdaeti, ‘It ('xpresses 
an idea of unalloyed holy life through a slaletneiii, complete in all 
respects, replete with sense and well-articulated sounds.’ The ten 
tests of well-articulated sounds, mentioned by Buddhaghosa, are: 

sitMla-dhanilan ca dTgha-rasscm, 
lahuka-garukan ca niggakUam, 
sambandhani vd vavaiiliilaiii vhmiltatjt, 
dasadhd vywkjanabuddhiyd pahhedo ii. 

'There is maintained the tenfold distinction between high and low 
accents, long and short syllables, heavy and light measures, nasals, 
combined, properly placed and free sounds.’ 

The remaining toee qualities of sweetness, dignity and lucidity 
are^ fully covered by those by which the Buddha sought to charac- 
terize a noble form of speech (Brahmajala Sutta). Phamsa-vdcaip 
pahdya . . . yd sd vded neld kannasukhd pemamyS hadayangamd 
pof% bahujma-kantd bahujana-mandpd, ‘Avoiding harshness, that 
lorm of speech which is faultless, pleasant to the cans, captivating, 
appealing to the heart, urban, aggreable to many, charming to 
many ’. , * 

In this connection Buddhaghosa points out the distinction 
between ka^nasHikhd and pemamyd by** the sweetness of expression 
{vyafijana-inadhuratd) and the sweetness of sense {atthamadhufata). 
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A 4 oka InniRolf claims the sweetness of sense {afhasamadhuyafa, 
R.B. XIV) as a clistinctive quality of his edicts. 

As for the sweeluess of expression and winning force, AiJoka 
records thus his preference for a person endowed with these 
qualities; c akhakhase {uphalnsam) acimide sakhindlambhe hosati 
(S.R.K. I), ‘he who will be found to be not of harsh speech and 
fierce nature, birt jDossessed of winsome cordiality 

Kautilya’s agrdmya corresponds to the Buddha's poH, meaning 
that which is urban, polite, dignified, chaste. Shama Sastri thinks 
that by agrdmya Katitilya banned ‘colloquial words', which is far 
from the case. All that he meant was a language avoiding that 
which is uncouth, ugly, vulgar, slang. 

Asoka’s texts abound with colloquialisms or current popular 
idioms glowing with lucidity and dignity. As for the use of collo- 
quial words, the followers of the Buddha had a clear mandate from 
the Master in whose judgement it was sheer dogmatism to ban a local 
word or expre.ssioti becau.se it was not in vogue in another locality. 
4 'hero are variou.s words, for instance, current in dilTcrent localities 
for one and the same thing, .say, ‘bowl’: pdii, patia, viitJia, sardva, 
dhdropa, pom, and pisila. Kach man thinks that his word is the 
only correct fonn of expre.ssion, whereas each local word is as good 
as another, provided that it denotes to a person precisely the thing 
for wliich it is meant. In this connection, as pointed out by Win- 
temitz (History of Indian hit., II, p. 603) and myself (Old Brahmi 
Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and IHiandagiri Caves), the Buddha's 
direction is ‘not to insist unduly on his own provincial dialect 
{janapadanirutti) and at the same time not to deviate from general 
lingmstic usage' (Aranavibhanga Sutta, Majjhima, III, p. 334!.). 
Consistently with this the Buddha disapproves the idea of putting 
his words in the Chandasa or Vedic San^rit, governed by the law 
of Metre and Rhythm, and enjoins that these should be studied by 
each follower ‘in his own dialect' {sakdya niruttiyd), ‘each in his 
own language’ (Winternitz, op. cit., p. 603; Oldenberg and Rhys 
Davids, S.B.B. XX, p. i5of.). Buddhaghosa understands by saka- 
nirutii, ‘Magadhi, the language spoken by the Buddha’, as 
distinguished from loi spoken dialects of the time. If the expression 
were sakdya sakdya, there would have been no ground of dispute 
over the interpretation of the Buddha's injunction. But from the 
context, it is dear that the Buddhist brethren who were recruits 
from different nationalities, different communities, different castes, 
and different families, were apt to corrupt the Buddha’s words by 
going to reproduce or represant them each in his own didect {sakdya 
niruttiyd Buddhavaeanam dusenti, Cullavagga, V. 33). 
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The intelligibility, lucidity and dignity of Asoka’s language 
need no comment. He was certainly aware of repetition {pwiaruhii) 
as a defect of composition, which he has explained. .As for gram- 
matical irregularities {apa^ahda), we need not rigidly apply the canon 
of Paniih or the standard of Pdli in adjudicating upon tlu‘ eompo.si- 
tion of Asokan texts which follows its own grammar and idiom. 

As for drawbacks, Asoka in his R.E. XIV, has offered explana- 
tions for three of them, noticed in the previously published Rock 
Edicts. These are : (i) the impossibility of their promulgation all 
over his empire on account of its va.stness; (2) the repetition of the 
same thing over and over again, justifiable onl3^ on the ground of 
sweetness of its meaning; and (3) the incompleteness of the records 
to be accounted for either by the comprehension of local circum- 
stances, or by the consideration of other reasons, or hy the fault of 
the Lipikara. R.E. XHI was precluded, for inslanco, from proniul- 
gatiou at Tosali and Samapa owing to its iin.siiitability to Kalinga. 
But the preclusion of R.E. XI and R,l<'. XII was certainly due to • 
an error of judgement on the part of TJpikmt in Pdlaliinitra and his 
instructor. 

The consideration of other reasons as an (‘xphuuiiioii of incom- 
pleteness is unintelligible otherwise than on the supposition that the 
engraving of the Rock Edicts was thought imm‘ce.s.sary in iho.se 
parts of his ernpire where he had not to reckon with rnling peo])les, . 
alien and hostile to the Indo- Aryan religion and social sj'sleiu. 

^ The errors due to the fault of the Lipikara cou,sist geuerallj' in 
omissions of a few words, clauses, or sentence.s, or in mi.s-spcllings. 
The omissions in one copy may now be easily .supplied from another, 
which is fuller. The spelling mistake.s may be rectified b}' means 
of a comparative study of the phonetic system and orthography of 
the language of a particular set. The usual Girnar word for iha 
is idha, but accidently we have iloka for idhaloka in R.E. XI. Here 
iloka is palpably a mis-spelling. In the case of Shahbazarhi, the 
word is hida (R.E. I) or iha (R.E.^ XIII], but in several edicts we 
get ia, which is undoubtedly a mis-spelling of iha. In discussing 
the phonetic distinction and orthography of each set, the philologist 
must beware of these minor errors due to the scribe-engraver's 
faults. 



ANCIENT INDIAN GEOGRAPHY 

By B. C. Baw 

.‘udia kiiowu to the Buddhists as Jambiidvipa and to the Brah- 
loius and Jains as Bharatavarsa is counted as one of the seven dvipas 
of the world It was one of the nine varsas or countries constituting 
the nine main divisions. Jambudvipa figures in ancient literature 
as one of the four main continents with Sineru (Sumeru) in the centre. 
The eastern continent (Pubbavideha) is placed to the east of Sineru, 
the western continent (Aparagoyana) to the west, the northern 
continent (Uttarakuru) to the north and the southern continent 
(Jambudvipa) to the south. 

Vidcha was the name of the place in Jambudvipa where the 
people coming originally from Pubbavideha settled down. Aparanta 
was the name of tlie land which was settled down by the people 
coming originally from Aparagodiina or Aparagoyana and the land 
where the people from Uttaruluirii settled down became known as 
Kuril. ^ 

The Siiierti mountain is located in the middle of the nine varsas 
of Jambudvipa (seven according to tlie Jaina source, Jambudiva- 
pamiatti). To the south of Ilavrtavarsa is the Nisadha mountain 
range, and to tlxe south of it is Harivarsa, tlic country lying just to 
■ the north of Bharatavarsa, In between the two is the Himalayan 
mountain. The Himalayan range extends east and west over a 
^stance of about 1,600 leagues. The slope of this range is like that 
of a bow with its string to the south.® The Himalayan range is 
divided into greater Himalaya and lesser Plimalaya, The former 
^ extends eastwards up to the Bay of Bengal and the latter westwards 
and then southwards up to tire sea below the Varsadhara mountain, 
i.e. the Arabian Sea. 

India is pictured in the Buddhist literature in the shape of a 
bullock-cart with its face towards the south. It is extended on the 
north.® The surface of India is one of the convex shape of the 
upper shell of a tortoise according Jo the Br^mana literature.^ 
According to the Jaina acqount the Vindhya mountain range divides 
India into two halves, the northern half later called Aryavarta and 
I the southern half later called Dak^atya or Deccan.® 

^ ^ a 

J Papaucasadam, i, 484; Dhanimapada Conuneatary, ii, 48s. 

* Bhagavata Parana, Chapter 5 lX. * Digha Nikayaj U, p. 235. 

* Markandeya PurSna, Chapters 57 and 58. s JambU(hva-Pannatti, i, 12 . 
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Tlie Himalayan motmtaiu wliich is also known as Iliinavmita, 
Himacala or Himava is one* of the seven moinitain ranges that 
surround Oandhamadana. ‘ According to the traditional description, 
it extends over a distance of 300,000 loagnes and contaiiivS 8|,ooo 
peaks, the highest of them being 500 leagues. Here the length, the 
number and the altitude are fabulous. We have xuention of seven 
great Himalayan lakes, e.g. Anotatta, Kaniuunun^a, Ralluikaru, 
Chaddanta, Kunala, Mandaldni, and Sihappapata. Each of them is 
50 leagues in length, breadth and depth. These lakes cannot be 
identified and the description of their length,^ breadth and depth 
seems to be m3rthical. According to the Buddhist account there were 
five hundred rivers, only ten of which were to be reckoned, the rest 
having an intermittent periodical flow.® Of the ten rivers the first 
five, e.g. Ganga, Yamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhu and Mahi, formed the 
Ganges group and the rest, Siiidhu, SarasvatT, Votravall, Vitaijisa 
and Candrabhaga, with the exception of the second, constituted the 
Sindhu group. Generally speaking, the first five flowed from the 
greater Himalaya and other five from the lesser range. 

The Buddhists derive the name of the continent of Jaiubixdvipa 
from a Jambu tree® which seems to be miagtuary. It is on account 
of this tree that the continent is also called Jatnlxtivanu aJid Jaiubn- 
san^a.* The continent extends over a distance of 10,000 leagtics, 
of which 4,000 are covered by the seas, 3,000 by the Himalayas, 
and 3,000 only are inhabited by men. It cxnitaiucd as many as 
84,000 towns.® According to the Buddhist account® the number 
of parks, groves, lakes, etc. in Jambudvipa is trifling while numerous 
were the unfordable rivers, inaccessible mountains, etc. 

According to the Jaina account the Bharatavai'sa, which is 
situated to the south of the Himalayas and between the eastern and 
western seas, abounds in rivers, lakes, hills, dales, forests, trees, 
creepers, etc. It appears from the north like a bedstead and from 
the south like a bow. It is divided into six portions.^ 

_ The origin of the Ganges is traced to a lake called Bindusara 
which is situated in the middle of the three peaks, Kail9,sa, Mainaka 
and Hira^ya^rtga.8 According to the Jaina account it is connected 
with a flow through the eastern outlet of a great lake in the lesser 
Himalayan range called Mahapadmahrada and that of Sindhu 
with a flow through its western outlet. The descriptiofa of the lalce 


’ Paramatthajotika, ii, 66. 2 Milinda, p. 114. 

3 Vinaya, 1, p. 30; Samantapasadika, i, p. 119. 

* Sutta Nipata,^V, 552,’ Paramatthajotika, ii, p. 121. 

S Cf. Jataka, iv, p. 84. 0 Afigattara, i, p. 33. 

7 Jambiidiva-Pannatti, i, 9. s MahabhSiata, 6, 43, 44. 
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with four outlets is vsimilar to the Buddhist account of the lake 
Anotatta to which it refers the origin of the five great rivers flowing 
eastwards. Anotatta, too, is like the Jaiiiapadraahrada, a lotus 
lake with four outlets on its four sides, from each of whicli flows a 
river. The four rivers that flow, according to the Jaiua account, 
from the four outlets of the lotus lake are Gahga, Sindhti, Rohita 
and Harikantil.* 

The five rivers Gauga, Yanimia, Aciravati, Sarabhu and Mahi 
have originated from the Anotatta lake.® The river wliich flows 
out through the soutli channel encircles the lake three times under 
the name of Avatta-gaiiga, then as Kanha-ganga it flows straight 
for 6o leagues along the .surface of a rock, comes into violent 
contact with a vertical rock and Js thrown upwards as a column of 
water. This column known as Alca4a-gahga flows through the air 
for 6o leagues, falls on to the rock Tiyaggala excavating it to a 
depth of 50 leagues, thus forming a lake which is called Tiyaggala 
tank; then the river imder the name of Bahala-gahga flows through 
a chasm iu the rock for 60 leagues, then under the name of 
Unimagga-gafiga,® tliroirgh a tunnel for a further 60 leagues and 
finally coining upon an obli<iue rock, divides into five streams forming 
the five rivers. 

The name of Bhdratavarsa i.s derived from Khi^ Bliarata whose 
sovereignty was established, over it.'* The six divisions in northern 
India and three divisions iu southern, eastern, and western and 
middle arc all internal divisions of India proper. The nine parts 
of Varaha-.Mihira conforming to the centre and eight of the ten 
points of the compass: eastern, southern, western, northeni, south- 
eastern, south-western, north-western and north-eastern are all 
internal. The nine divisions in the Markandeya Puratia are aU 
internal. 

The system of classification adopted in the Markandeya Purana 
is as follows: (i) those belonging to the middle country; (2) those to 
northern region; (3) those to eastern India; (4) those to Deccan; 
(5) those to western India; (6) those to Vindhya region; and (7) those 
wldch are mountainous.® The Mahabharata® refers to eastern, 
northern, southern, western and the mountainous regions. Accord- 
ing to Hiuen Tsang, the five traditional divisions of India are 
enumerated thus : northern, southern, eastern, western and 


^ Jambudiva-Paniiatti, iv, 34, 33. 

2 PapancasQdani, Sinhalese Ed., 586: Jlanofathapurani, ii, pp. 759 " 6 o; 
i-aramatthaiotika, ii, pp. 437-9. 

S * Cf. Rockhill, Ene of the Buddha, p. 233, _ « 

* Mahabharata, Bhi§maparva, lii, 41. ® Markandeya Purina, Chap. 57. 

2 Bhismaparva, Chap. 9. 
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central.^ The Bhuvanako§a of the Purfu^as mentions the follow- 
ing divisions: middle country, northern, eastern, Deccan, and 
western. According to Rajasekhani,® to tlu‘ eu.st of Henaies is the 
eastern India, to the south of Mfihifjinati is the Deccan, to the west 
of Devasablia is the western India. To the north (better north- west) 
is the northern (better north-western) India. And the tract hung 
between VinaSana and Prayaga and between the Ganges and Jumna 
is the Inland (same as midland or middle connlry). 

Cunningham explains the geographical significance of Hiuen 
Tsang’s ‘Five Indies’ in the following manner: (i) northern India 
comprising the Punjab proper including Kashmir and the adjoining 
Hill States with the whole of eastern iighanistan beyond the Indus 
and the present Cis-Sutlcz States to the west of the Sarasvati river; 
(2) western India, Sind and western Kajputana with Cutch and 
Gnjral and & portion of the adjoining coast on the lower course 
of the Narmada river; (3) central India, the whole of the Gungetie 
provinces from Thanoswar to the head of the Delta and from the 
Himalayan nioimtains to the banks of the Narmada; (.|) eastern 
India, Assam and Bengal proper including the whoh‘ of the Gau- 
getic Delta together with vSanibalpnr, Oiissa and Gan|!nn; and 
(5) southern India, the whole of the peninsula from Naaik on the 
west and Ganjam on the east to Cape Comorin on the south including 
the modern districts of Berar and Teliiigaua, MahurAvStru and the 
Koukan with the separate States of Ilydcrabad, Mysore and 
Travancore, or very nearly the whole of the pcuinsula to the south 
of the Narmada and the Maliaiiadi rivers. 

According to the Buddhist account the broad divisions of 
India are six in number, e.g. (i) middle country {Madhynde^a),^ 

S z) Himalayan region [Eimavanta),^ (3) north-western region 
UUardpatha),^ (4) Deccan [Dakkhindpatha),^ (5) eastern India 
Puhhanta), and (6) western India {Aparanta). 

The early Buddhi-st literature mentions the .sixteen great 
countries of India, Ka§i, Ko^ala, Anga, Magadha, Vajji, Malla, 
Ceti, Vamsa, Kum, Pancala, Maccha, .Surasena, Assaka, Avanti, 
Gandhara, and Kanaboja,'' each named after the people who settled 
there or colonized it. The first fourteen are included in the middle 
country and the last two in the northern India. The Jaina liter- 
ature gives a somewhat different list of sixteen containing Afiga, 


^ Beal, Records, i, p 70; Canoinghara, Ancient Geograi^hy, p. 136. 

2 KavyamimlLmsS., p. 93. 

» Vinaya, i, p. 197; Jataka, i, pp 49-80 * Mahavanisa, xii, 41. 

® Vinayar-iii, p. o; Samantapasadika, i, p. 175. « Vinaya, i, 193-96. 

"> Angnttaxa, i, p. 213; iv, pp 251, 256 and 260. 
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Vafiga, MiiKudlin, Malaya, Maluva, Aoelia, Vacclm, Koccha, Padlia, 
Lfidlui.^ Vajjl, Moli (Malla), Kasi, Kosala, Avalia and Saiiibliuttara, 

Middle country: The middle country has been described in 
Baudhaya nil’s Dlianuasfltra as lying to the east of the region 
where the river Sarasviiti disaiipeais, to the west of the Black 
forest,^ to the north of the Paripatra mountain and to the south 
of the Himalayas.® The eastern boundary excluded not only 
Bengal but also Behar which iu ancient days included the whole of 
Magadhan country, the Buddhist land par excellence. The middle 
country, according to Manu, extends from the Himalayas in the 
north to the Vindhyas in the south and from Viuasana in the west 
to Prayag in the east. It is otherwise known as Inland which 
extends up to Benares in the east. Ac'cording to an early Buddhist 
text® it extends in the east to the town of Kajahgala^ beyond 
which was the city of Mahasala, in the south-east to the river 
Sarasvati, in the south I 0 the town of Bctakaniiika, in the west 
to the Brahmin district of Tluina,® and in the north to the U^ra- 
dhvaja uiountaiu.*' The ea.stern boundary is extended till further 
so a.s to include Piuidavardhana, which in ancient times included 
Vareudra roughly identical witli north Bengal. 

Thus we see that the definition of the middle country was not 
the same at all times and with all the autliorities. According to 
Manu, middle country is a tract between Viiiaiaua and Prayag 
while in the Mdrkandeya Pnra:o,a it extends so far east as to include 
Ka61 and Ko^ala. The list of six principal cities in an early Buddhist 
text'': Campa, Rajagaha, Savatthi, Saketa, Kosamhiand Baranasi, 
suggests an extension which included Ka6i, ICo^ala and Vatsa in 
the west but excluded Avaiiti and Surasciia. These two countries 
have been expressly excluded from the middle country according 
to the Vinaya Pitaka, an early Buddhist text. 

The seven representative rivers of this division are mentioned 
in one list as Bahuka, Adhikakka, Gaya, Sundarika, Sarassati, 
Payaga, and Bahuraati® and iu another list as Gahga, Yamuna, 
Sarabhd, Sarassati, Aciravati, Mahi, and Mahanadi.® The Doi^ia 


1 Cuimiflgliam, Ancient Geography of India, li and xli, f n. i. 

2 Baudhayana, i, i, 2 , 9, etc. ® Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. V, pp. 12-13. 

* Identic^ with Ka-Chu-Wen-Eilo of Yuan Chwang which lay at a distance 
(jf above 400 li east from Campa. Cf. Summgalavilasim, ii, 429 and Jataka, iii, 
226-27 and iv, p. 310. 

6 Cunningham, Ancient Geography^f India, Intro, xliii, f.n. 2. 

* It may be said to be identical with USiragiri, a monntain to the north of 

Kankhal, I.A., 1905, 179. , 

2 Digha, ii, 146. * s Jataka, v, p* 389. 

» Visuddhimagga, i, p. 10. 
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and IHmbam are mentioned along with tlie Buhuk.i and (kiya.^ 
Baimka is evidently the same river as Vahudfi in the Mahrihhfirata® 
which the Markandeya Parana connecl.s with the Ilinuihu'as along 
with Gahga and Yamuna.® The Adliikakka reniains ^vt It) be 
identified. The Gaya is no other than Phalgu river forming just 
a united flow of the Nerailjara of Buddhist fame and the Mahauadi 
(Mohana) of Brahmanical fame. The vSundarika was a sacred river 
in Ko^ala. The Sarassati is identified witli famous Sarasvati which 
taking its rise in the Hiinalayas disappears at Vinasana. The 
Payaga must have represented the coiiilueuce of the GahgJi and 
Yamuna at Prayag. The Bha^rathi-gafiga flowed through Fancala 
dividing it into northern and southern Kampilla, the capital 
of the latter standing on its right bank. The Yamuna served as a 
boundary between ^uraseua and Ko^ala and further down, between 
Vatnsa and Ko^ala ; Madhura, the capital of ^flrasena and Kosambi 
standing on its right bank. The Sarablifi is to be identified with 
Sarayfi on the left bank of which stands Ayodhya, the ancient 
capital of north Ko^ala. The Aciravati is modern Rapti on the 
right bank of which stood ^ravasti, the last capital of Kosala.* 
The Mahi is a tributary of the Gangas. 

The Maha-gahga was either the confluence' of the Kcranjara 
and the Mahanadi or the vSonc river.® To the ca.st beyond Prayuga 
the united flow of the Gaiiga and Yamuna bore the name of' Gafigd 
which formed a boundary between the kingdoms of Ka^i and 
Magadha. Further down it formed a boundary between Videha 
and Vesali on the north and Magadha," Afiga, and Kajaiigala on 
the south, on the right bank of which stand Pataliputra, the last 
capital of Magadha, and Cainpa, the capital of Afiga, The Anoma, 
Rohi^ and Kakuttha were the three minor rivers of the middle 
country. The first river formed a boundary between the territories 
of the $akyas and the Mallas, the second river divided the ^akya 
and Koliya territories.'^ Cunningham identifies the river Rohini 
with the Rowai or Rohwaini, a small stream which joins the Rapti 
at Gorakhpur.® The third river called Kakuttha was a river 
near Ku6in§.ra ® which appears to have formed at one point at least 
a boundary between the two Malla territories. The river Campa 
formed a boundary between Afiga in tiie east and Magadha in the 

n 


^ Jataka, v, p. 388f. 2 iii, 84, 67. 

® Chap. 57. 1 J^aw, Sravastt in Indian Wleraturc, p. 0 * 

® Manoratliapflraiii (Sinhalese iSd.), ii, p. 76if. 

•> Majihima Nil^ya, Vatthhpamasutta. 

t Jatakan v, p. 412. 8 Archaeological Survey of India, xii, igof. 

® Mgha, ii, 129, 134!.; Udana, viii, 5. 
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west.^ It is probably the .same river as one to tire west of Campa- 
nagar and Natlmagar iu the .suburb of the town of Bhagalpttr. 
The Ko^iki (Kusi) i.s^ a branch of the Gauges.® The Migasamraata 
was a river which rising in the Himalayas flowed into the Ganges,® 
The Hirannavati Is the little Gandak and the same a.s Ajitavati 
near Kusinara wliich flows through the district of Gorakhpur about 
eight miles west of the great Gandak and falls into the Ghogra 
(Sarayu). The Sappini (modern Pancana) was a small stream at 
Rajagaha. The Sutanu was a small stream at ^ravasti which must 
have fallen into the Adravati. The Saravati or Saranavati, probably 
modern Suvarnarekha formed the south-east boundary of the 
middle country. The Vetravati (modern Betwa in Bhopal) is an 
afiiuent of the Yamuna on the bank of which stood the city of 
Vetravati, and further south-west stands Bhilsa or undent Vidi^a.'* 

The GayaSsa, the principal hill of Gaya, is tlie modern Brahma- 
yoni and identical with what is called Gaya^ira in the Puranas. 
Its shape is like that of an elephant and hence it is so called.® The 
Mahabharata speaks of twenty-five hills of Gaya including the 
Gaya^ii'a but the early Buddhi.st texts ignore all but the Gayasisa. 
The hills called Pragbodhi by Hiuen Tsang” on the other side of 
the Gay a river are vaguely referred to. 

A set of hills under the name of Khalatika finds mention iu 
the Mahabharata, Barabar Hill Cave Inscriptions of A^oka and 
Patafljali's Mahabhasya.'' There were five hills encircling the city 
of Riijagaha named Isigih, Vebhara, Pan^ava, Vepulla and Gijjha- 
kfita.® The Vebhara and stood side by side. The Vipula 

is the same as Vaiharavipula. 

The Jains following a much later tradition of their own name 
locate the seven hills thus; ‘If one enters Rajgir from the north, the 
hill lying to the right is Vaibharagiri ; that lying to the left is Vipula- 
giri; the one which stands at right angles to the Vipula and runs 
southward parallel to the Vaibhara is Ratnagiri; the one forming 
the eastern extension of the Ratnagiri is Chathagiri ; and the hill 
standing next to Chathagiri is Sailagiri. The one opposite to the 
Chathagiri is Udayagiri; that lying to the south of Ratnagiri and 
the west of 'the Udayagiri is Sonagiri. The Vaibharagiri extends 
southward and westward ultimately to form the western entrance 
of Raj^r with the Soiiaagiri,’ ® 

Jk — — — - 

1 Jataka, iv, 454. ® lUd., y,_a, 5, 6. 

8 Ibid., vi, 72. * Ibid., iv, 388. 

® Saraithappakasiid, iii, 4. ® Beal, Buddl^t Records, ii, ir4. 

7 I. 3. 2. ® Majjhima, in, 68f.„ 
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The ICaiasila was a black rock on a side oi' Isijiili and there 
was an cdroiiig peak called Patibhaiiiikiita. The Indukut a was near 
Oijjhaktita. The Vediyaka hi'll has beou idcaitilicd by t'uiiiuu}>hani 
with the Oiriyak, containing the fanioUvS cave called IncUisfilaguhad 
The group of five Rajgir hills formed, us it now forms, the head and 
the Vediyaka, the tail of one and the same short range running 
from west to east over a distance of nine miles from R.ijgir to the 
village of Giriyak. 

The Vepulla mountain was known in a wry remote ago by the 
name of Pacina-Vanisa. The name of this hill was changed to 
Vahkaka. The hill ilien received the name of Snpassa. It after- 
wards became known as Vepulla.® 

With the Pi-pu-lo (Vipnla or better Vadiara-Vipnla) hill to the 
west of the north gate of Rajagaha, Hiuen Tsang associated five 
hundred hot springs of which several scores, some cold, some tepid, 
remained at his time. The source of them was traced to the Ano- 
tatta I/ake.® The Vaibharagiri is cl escribed in a Jairui text a.s a 
sacred hill affording the possibility of the formation of Kuiyfiis of 
tepid and cold water. The hot s];)rings are menlioued in eounec- 
tion with Rajagaha while Biiddluighosa, a Unddhist t'onmientalor, 
definitely refers them to the Vcbhrira hills.* 

The Pippali or Pipphali and Sattapanrii <-'aves are assoeiatecl 
with the Vcbhara lull. Both of them were situated mi the north 
side of tliis hill. There wore crevices, font of which were import aut.® 
The Pasanakacetiya was a holy rock not far from Rajagaha.® 

There were some natural forests and hill tracts in the middle 
country. The ICtirujafigala was a wild region iii the Kuril realm 
which in all likelihood separated the Kiirn realm from Paficdla. 
The Parileyyakavana was an elephant forest at some distance from 
the dty of Kau^amhi and on the way to SravastL’’ The Aiijaiiavana 
at Saketa, the Mahavana at Vesali and the Mahavana at Kapila- 
vatthu were natural forests. The lyumbinivaua, a village in the 
time of A^oka, situated on the bank of the river Rohifii, was a similar 
forest.® The Salavana of the Mallas at Knsinara, the Bhesakaja- 
vana at Sumsumaragira in the realm of the Bhaggas, the Siinsapa- 
vana at KosambJ and the one near Ajavi and the ^ipphalivana 
of the Moriyas may be cited as t5^ical examples of natural forests.® 
Similarly Kajafigala which lay to the east of Afiga and extended 


1 Digha, ii, 263 ; Siimafigalavilasini, iii, 697. ® Saipyutta, ii, igof. 

3 Watteis, yuan Chwang, ii, 153-54. * Saratthappakasinl, i, p. 38, 

<5 TJdana, iv, 4; I/aw, op. cit , p. ii. 6 Sutta Nipata, verse 1013. 

’ Satpyatta, iii, 95; Viaaya, i, 352. 

8 Jataka; i, 3af; Maaoratiiaplira^, i, 10. 

» Mglia, ii, 146!; Majihima, i, 95; ii, 91; Saiuyutta, v, 437; Digha, ii, i64{. 
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from the Ganges in the north-east to the Suvarnarekha in the 
south-east was an extensive hill tract. The Vinjhatavi which was 
then a forest without any hiuiian habitation represented the forest 
through wliich lay the way from Pataliputra to Tamralipti.^ 

Besides the natural forests, there were innumerable private 
and royal gardens. The Migadaya at Isipatana near Benares, 
the one at Maddakucchi in Rajagaha and that at Bhesakalavana 
were the three notable deer-parks. Besides the tanks and wells, 
there were several pools in the middle country though none of them 
was so very important as to find mention by name. 

It is interesting to deal with the realms visited by the Buddha 
in the middle country. They were Kuru and Pancala in the west 
and north-west, Vamsa ip the west and south-west, Kasi and 
Koiala in the middle, the Sakya and Kohya in the north, the Vajji' 
and Malla in the east and north-east, and Anga, Magadha and Kajan- 
gala in the east and south-east. The Buddhist Midland may be 
shown to have constituted the upper . Gangetic valley between 
the Himalayas in the north and the Vindhya range in the south. 
Within the area some such small tracts as the Ramagama of the 
KoHyas, the Pipphalivana of the Moriyas, tlie Allakappa of the 
BuHs, the realm of the Bhaggas ® and the Kesaputta of the Kalamas ® 
have been included. According to an early Buddhist text the kii^- 
dom of King Renu was divided into seven separate kingdoms with 
their respective capitals as mentioned below: (i) Kalifiga — capital, 
Dantapura; (2) Assaka — capital, Potana; (3) Avanti — capital, Ma- 
hissati; (<^) Sovira — capital, Roruka; (5) Videha — capital, Mithila; 
(6) Afiga — capital, Campa; and (7) Ka6! — capital, BaranasL* The 
last three of these were included in the middle country. 

Kuru kingdom: This kingdom extended from the Sarasvati 
to the Ganges and consisted of three parts, viz. Kurujahgala, the 
Kuru land proper and Kuruksetra.® ^The people originally coming 
from Uttarakuru colonized it. The Kurujahgala was a jungle 
tract of the Kuru land which extended as far as the Kamyaka 
forest. The kingdom of Uttara Paficala was founded in this part 
of Kuni kingdom, in which case it must have stood on the left 
bank of the Bhagirathi-ganga. The kingdom proper had Hastina- 
pura for its capital,® Indraprastha, near modem Delhi according 
to the Jatakas.’^ This kingdom was 300 leagues in extent and* its 
capital 700 leagues in circumference. Kuruksetra is located to the 


1 Mahavaijisa, six, 6; Dipavaipsa, xvi, 2; Samantapasadika, iii, 655. 

® DIgha, ii, 164!. , ® Aiiguttarq, i, p. 188. 

4 Digha, ii, aaof. ® Mahabliarata, i, cog. i. 

® Divyavadana, p. 435. ^ Jataka, v, pp. 57, 484; vi, 253. 
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north of IChajadava, to the south oC Tfirghna and to tlu' vast of the 
Pariitia.’' While according to the Mahrihhnrala it is placed to the 
south of the Sarasvati and north of the Drsadvatl between the Uike.s 
of Rama and Macakruka,* There were two townships in the Kiiru 
kingdom named as Kammasadamma and Thtillakottlnta.® The 
first town was a training ground of draught-horses and the second 
town was so called because its granaries were always full.^ There 
was another wealthy, famous and beautiful town in the Kuru king- 
dom named Isukaia.® 

Paficala: The Bhagirathi formed the dividing line between the 
Uttara and Daksi^a Paficala. The northern Paficala had its capital 
at Ahicchatra® identified with modern Ramiiagar in the Bareillj' 
district. The capital of Daksifia Paficala was Kumpilya identical 
with modern Kampil in the Farokhabad district, 

Vamsa: This country called Vatsabhunii in the Maliabluirata 
(II, 30) was about 6,000 li in circuit and its capital Kainsaiubi was 
about 30 li. According to Hinen Taaug it was a fertile eonntry 
with a hot climate. It yielded much upland rice and sugar-cane. 
Its people ’^ycro enterprising, fond of arts, and cultivators of religious 
ment.’ The inbabitant.s of this country are criticized as rude 
and rough,® This country was very rich and prosperous and its 
cotton fabrics were of a very liigh quality.® Ctumingluun identifies 
the capital Kau^ambi with the present village of Kosani on the right 
bank of the Jumna. The present distance by road of about xoo nines 
from Benares to Kosam is the distance of 13 yojanas as suggested 
by Fa-Hiau.^® According to Hiueii Tsang the way from Prayfiga to 
Kau^ambi lay through a jungle and bare plains covering seven days’ 
journey on foot. Kosam is about 30 miles from Allaliabad across 
the fields and 137 miles by road above the yamtina. The village 
of Pabhosa is situated at a distance of about two and half miles 
north-east of Kosam. At Kau 4 ambi there were two famous gardens 
known as Ghositarama and Pavarikambavana.^^ There ‘was a 
reserve forest of Parileyyaka in Vatsa the way to which from 
Kaniambi lay through two villages. Parileyyaka stood on a road 


Vedic Index, I, idgf. ® III, 83. 204. 

Digha, ii, pp, 35, 290; Majjhima, i, pp. 55, 501; ii, p. 54; Manorathapfirani, 
i, p, 144. 

* PapaficasttdanL ii, 722; Avac^na^ataka, ii, 118. ® Uttaradhyayana, xiv.'i. 

* MaMbharata, Adi Paxva, Chap. 140. 

7 Watters, op. cit., i, 366. 

8 I,efmaun, I/alitavistara, p. 21. 

® AAgttttara, W, 252, 256 and 260; Artha^Sstra by Shama Sastii, tr,, p, 94. 
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from Kait^tlmbi to ^ravasti.^ An early Buddhist text refers to a 
journey on foot from Kausambi to Adhogafiga hill.® 

Bliagga: The country of the Bliaggas became a dependency of 
Vatsa with Sumsumaragira as its chief town .® The location of Bhagga 
is not settled although some place it between Vaiiali and ^ravasti. 

Ceti kingdom; The country of the Cetis lay near the Yamuna. 
It may approximately be identified with the modern Bundelkhand 
and adjoining region. Sotthivati, probably identical with the Sukti- 
mati of the Mahabharata, is mentioned as its capital.^ Sahajati, 
a town of Ceti, probably stood on the right bank of the Yamuna. 
There was a deer park in the Pacinavatnsa, which lay to the east of 
Vatsa. There was a Ceta kingdom situated 30 yojanas from the 
Jetuttaranagara through which lay a way to the Himalayan region.® 
Kaj§i: This is one of the most ancient kingdoms in northern 
India with Baranasi as its capital, la yojanas in extent.® The 
city of Benares stood, as it now does, on tiie left bank of the Ganges 
and was known by different names in different ages. The city 
derived its name from Asi and Baruna, the two small streams bounding 
it on the south and the north respectively. The country was noted 
as a great centre of trade, most populous and i>ros^erous. One 
highway connected it witli Rajagrha and another with ^ravastl. 
It was noted for silk cloth and perifumes. Kitagiri is mentioned as 
one of the notable places. It was a very fertile tract with abundance 
of rain-water enabling it to yield three harvests of food grains. 
The most important place near Benares in the history of Buddhism 
is the deer park at Rsipatana (modern Sarnath) which was the 
place of Buddha’s enlightenment and situated at a distance of three 
or four miles to the north of the modern city of Benares. The 
ancient city of Benares was a great centre of trade and industry and 
trade relations existed between it and ^ravasti and Taksa^ila.^ 

Ko^ala: The country of Ko^ala proper was divided into north 
and south evidently by the river S'arayu serving as a wedge between 
them. Sravasti was the capital of northern Ko^ala and Kusavati 
was the capital of southern Ko^ala, Ayodhya being the earlier 
capital of the undivided kingdom. Some have located Kusavati 
at the foot of the Vindhyas. Saketa has been mentioned in some 
early Buddhist texts ® as the capital of northern Ko§ala. It^ is 
said to have stood on a high road between Sravasti and Kau^ambi. 


1 Satfiyutta, lii, 95; Udana, iv, 5; li^jjldma, i, 320. ® Vinaya CuUavagga, xli. 

* Majjhima, i, 33a; AAguttara, ii, p. 61; Vinaya, ii, 127. 

< iii, aa-50; xiv, 83. 2, • * Jataka, vi, 514!. 

® lUd,, vi, 160. '* 

7 Dhammapada Commentary, i, 123; iii, 429. 

8 Jataka, iii, 270; Mahavastu, i, 348. 
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Sravasti was so called either because it was louudeil near the hw-, 
raitage of the sage Savaltha or because of its great piospettly as 
a city. It stood ou the right bank of tin* Aeiia\’;itt livei (niodera 
Rapti). The great trade route from Rujagrha to Sr.'iva.sti biauehed" 
off into two roads, one the southern road (bettet sotith-uestern) 
and the other northern road (better m>rth westeia), each lending 
its name to the region through which it lay. 'L'lnno were several 
towns in Kosala, e.g. Ukkattha, Nahgaraka, Medalumpa, Pafikadha, 
Najakapana, Dandakappa, Setavya.^ There xvere some Brahmin 
villages, e.g. Manasakata, Ekasilla, Nagaraviuda, IcchunaAgala, 
Venagapura and Opasada. As for other localities mention may 
be made of Palasavana, Toraiiavatthu, Nfilanda, and Cmrclalakappa.® 
At the south gate of ^ravasti and within a di.stauce of about 2 
miles from it was the famous garden of Prince Jeta ; at its east gale 
lay the site of the Pubbarania and in its neighboiirhfxxl .stood the 
grove of Queen Mallika.® Saravai.ia is mentioned as Uie bhth-place 
of Gosala. The vSuiidarika, probably not fur from oravasti, was a 
sacred river in Ko^ala. The river Sadauiru (m<KhTu (landaki) 
formed a boundary in tlie east between Rosala and Vidcha. 

Magadha: The kingdom of Magadha roughly corresjxmding 
to the modern Patna and Gaya districts of Bchar was bx'oadly divided 
into two, Gayd and Magadha. Magadha is <lisljuctl3' called by the 
Jains as Magaliatitthakhetta. The (kitigos formed a natural 
dividing line between Ka^ on the west ami Alagadha on the east 
as well as between Magadha on the south and Videha and Vaisali 
on the north. The river Cainpa (modern Chandaii) fotmed a boun- 
dary on the east side between MagacUia and Ahga. Goralhagiri 
stood just on the border-land of Magadha towards Gaya. The 
Gaya proper comprised three divisions, all located aloxxg the left 
bank of the Nerafijara and the Gaya river: Uruvela, Nadi, and Gaya. 
The Gaya division contained twenty-five hills of which the Gaya^ira 
(modern Brahmayoni hill) was the main. The hills of Gaya formed 
the head of a very old range of hills with its navel at Yajpur in 
Orissa, and southern extremity at Mahendragiri. The di.stance by 
road from Gaya to Uruvela (Bodh-Gaya) was six or seven miles. 
The Uruvela division on the bank of the Neraujard contained Sena- 
nigama (identified with the modern village of Urel) and Nala which 
was the native village of Buddhaghosa, the celebrated Buddhist 
commentator. According to Hiuen Tsang, Uruvela extended nox^h 
and east 14 or 15 h at least from a point near the base of the 


1 Digha^i, 87;'Majjliima., ii; An^ttara, iii¥402; lUd., v, laa; i, 236. 
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Gayasitsa hill on the other side of the Phalgu. In its southern 
extension it was outskirled by an extensive jungle tract of Vahka- 
^ hara country (roughly identical with Hazaribagh district). The 
way from Gaya to Benares lay through such localities as Gandhapttra, 
Aparagaya, Sarathipura on the right bank of the Ganges. The earlier 
capital of Magadha was Rajagrha also known as Girivraja or Ku- 
4agrapura. There was a precipice called Corapapata down which the 
thieves were thrown. There was a bamboo forest on a road between 
Rajagrha and Uruvela. The other localities of importance were 
Veluvana, Jivaka’s mango grove, Bimbisara’s mango grove, 
Pavarika’s mango grove at Nalanda (identified with the present 
village of Burgaon). There was a famous Brahmin village called 
Daksinagiri. There were other villages, e.g. Nalaka, Siddhattha- 
gama.^ The Jains lay the scene of Mahavira’s death at Pavapuri 
on the Bihar Sarif-Nawadah Road. The village of Pataligama stood 
on the right bank of the Ganges. This village having been fortified 
gave rise to the city of Pataliputra, the later capital of Magadha 
winch suffered thrice from the action of water, fire, and earthquake.® 
Some have located Rajagrha at a distance of 5 leagues from the 
Ganges. 

Ahga: The kingdom of Ahga was 4,000 H in extent according to 
, Hiuen Tsang and it lay to the east of Magadha separated from the 
latter by the river Campa. On the north it was bounded by the 
Ganges, Ahga as described in the Mahabharata may be supposed 
to have comprised the districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr. Its 
capital was Campa on the right bank of the Ganges, formerly known 
as Mahni® which stood at a distance of 60 yojanas from MithilS,.^ 
Bhaddiya and Assapura were the two cities in Ahga, Apana is 
mentioned as a township in Ahguttarapa, a tract which lay to the 
north of Mahi, evidently a part of Ahga, on the other side of that 
^ river.® Ahga was a prosperous country and Campa was one of 
the most flourishing cities and a great centre of trade and com- 
merce. In its neighbourhood there was a famous tank called 
Gaggara.® 

Kajangala; This country formed an eastern boundary of the 
middle country beyond the Brahmin village of Mahasala. According 
to Hiuen Tsang this country was 2,000 li in circuit and was bounded 
on the north by the Ganges. The kingdom of Pundravardhana 
could be reached from its capital by journeying about 600 li eastward 
across the Ganges. It was a prosperous place where food was 
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easily ^.vailable. There was a haniboo in this country and 

there was a river called Sain Java! I in the south-east. 

Sumhha : This was a couutry (if the {smnhhas with Set aka as 
its capital. Some have identi-ficd it with Suhnui (luoclcn'ti Midua- 
pore district) but the location is uiicertain. 

Vajil territory: It appears to have comprised llu' principalities of 
eight or nine confederate clans. Vesali or Bc.sarh was the headciuarters 
of the lyicchavis. It was rich, prosperous and populous. It was 
surrounded by three walls at the distance of a gavnta from one another, 
each provided with gates and watch towers. The early Jaina^ texts 
mention Kundagrama, the seat of the power of the N 5 tas, in the 
suburb of Vai^ali.^ The country of the Bhaggas is placed between 
Vai^ali and Sravasti. Videha (modern Tirhut) was bounded by the 
Ko^iki in the east, tire Ganges in the soutli, the Sadanira in the west 
and the Himalayas in the north. Cunninghain identifies Mithila 
with Janakaptira. The high road connecting Bfijagrha with Kapila- 
vastu passed through such places as TCotiganui on llu' left bank 
of the Ganges, Hatthigama, Ambagama, VesnlT, Nadika, etc. 
There was a natural forest called Mahavana in the neighbourliood 
of Vesali.® Uldcacela was a Vajjiaii town on the left liank of the 
Ganges.® Mitliila, the capital of Videha, had at each of its four 
gates a market town.* 

Malla country: The kingdom of the Mallas,® which are staled to 
be nine according to the early Birddhist texts, comprised in theory 
nine territories, one of each of the coiifodcrato clans. The two 
territories of the Mallas are prominent, one with its headquarters 
at Knsinara and the other with Pava as its chief town.^ The first 
abutted on the $akya territory and the second on the Vajjl. Bhoga- 
nagara was a MaUa town between Jambugama and Pava on the 
high road connecting Vai^ali and Kapilavastn.® The river Kaknttha 
formed the boundary between the two territories. The Hala grove 
of Ku^nara was on the river Hirannavati. In ancient times 
Ku^inara was the most flourishing and magnificent city of 
Kulavati, 12 leagues in length from east to west and 7 leagues in 
breadth from north to south.® Anupiya was a Malla town on the 
high road between Ku 4 inara and the river Anoma.® Uruvelakappa 
was another MaUa town. Pava may probably be identified with 
the Kasia on the smaller Ganciak and Ku^inara with the village 
called Padaraoua, 12 miles north-east of Kasia. Hineii Tsajjg 

1 Ac^aAgasutra, S.B.E!., sxii, pp. 2 SumaAgalavilllsitd, 1 , 309. 

8 Majjlmaa, i, 225; Saipytitta, iv, 26if. * Jataka, vi, 330. 

8 KalpasQtra, w8; Nirayavali sQtra, ^ 

8 123; Siitta Nipata, w, 1012- 1013. ? Digha, ii, 146!. 

8 Jataka, i, 140; DigAa, iii, p. i; Vinaya. ii, 180, 184. 
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travelled from Kusinara to Benares covering a distance of 500 li 
through a great forest.^ 

6akya and KoHya territories: The Sakya country lay to the 
east of Ko 4 ala and south of the Himalayas. It was then rich and 
prosperous.® Kapilavastu (identified with Tilaura, 2 miles from 
Tauliva in the Nepal Terai) was the capital of the Zakiyas. According 
to Hiuen Tsang the city was situated to the south-east of ^ravasti. 
It was situated on the high road which passed through Setavya 
to connect it with ^ravasti. There were other Sakya towns, e.g. 
Silavati, Samagama, Catuma, and Khomadussa. 

The Koliyas of Devadaha and Ramagama possessed two terri- 
tories. On the bank of the Rohim river on the 6akya side stood 
IvUmbinivana, the birth-place of Buddha, the modern village of 
Rummindei, only 10 miles to the east of Kapilavastu and 2 miles 
to the north of Bhagavanpur. The river Rohim divided the terri- 
tories of the 6akyas and the Koliyas. Devadaha on the other side 
of the Rohini wa.s the seat of government of the first Koliyan territory. 
Ramagama, the second Koliyan territory, lay to the east of Kapila- 
vastu at a distance of about 300 li across a wide jungle. Hiuen 
Tsang had to walk north-east through a great forest, along a 
dangerous and difficult road, to reach Kusinara from Ramagama. 

Pipphalivana : This was the land of the Moriyas. One finds 
an echo of its name in that of PiprSva, a village in the Birdpur 
estate in the district of Basti. 

Allakappa and Velhadipa: AUakappa was the land of the Bulis 
and Vethadipa was the native land of a Brahmin called Dona; both 
of them were kingdoms.® Hiuen Tsang locates the site of Drona- 
stupa, that is Vethadipa, 100 li south-east of Mahasara, identified 
with Masar, a village 6 miles to the west of Arrah. 

Kesaputta: The Kalamas are associated with Kesaputta which 
is a name similar to Patahputta, Seriyaputa, Satiyaputa, and 
Keralaputa. 

Alavi: This is the name of both the country and its principal 
town. As a principality, it was included in the Kosalan empire. 
This town was 30 yojanas from ^rivasti and 12 from Benares.^ 
H lay between ^ravasti and Rajagrha. The way_from Sravasti to 
AJavi lay through Kitagiri.® Some think that Alavi was on the 
Ganges. 

« Hastern India: The Pubbanta or Pracya may be defined as the 
extreme eastern part of India lying to the east of the middle country. 


1 Beal, Buddliist Records, ii, 4^. 

3 Dhamraapada Commentary, i, p. i6i. 
5 Vinaya, ii, lyot. 


2 Sutta Nipata, verse 1012. 

* Watters, Yuan C&wang, ii, 61. 
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The eastern boundary of the micUaiid ('hiiiigecl from time to time, 
from Prayaga to Ka^i, from Kasi to Kajaiigala and ultimately fiom 
the latter to Pundrovardhaiin. The only locality to the east of 
Kajahgala was a Brahmin village of ■^^ull^^s^lla. Its sotitU-east ' 
boundary was formed by the river Saravati to l)e icbmt iiied eitlu'r with 
the Silai, which taking its rise in the Chota hlugput hills and being 
united with the Dalkisor flows down a.s the Rtipnarriyaii through the 
districts of Bankura and Midnapore, or with the v^uvariiarekha which 
also taking its rise in the Chota Nagpur hills flows down through the 
districts of Manbhum and Midnapore. According to the Jains, 
Badha was a pathless country with its two divisions : Subbhabhumi 
and Vajjabhtimi which may be taken to correspond to tlie modem 
district of Midnapore. The country of Baclha extended from tlie 
south-east corner of the middle country to the Bay of Bcaigal and 
lay just to the north-east of Kalihga. The vSubbliabbuini may be 
taken to have formed the northern division of tlu' district of Mid- 
napore, while Vajjabhumi with Tamalitti (Tamralipta, modern 
Tamlitk on the western bank of the Rupnaifiytin), the southern 
division. Tamalitti was a great seaport town, Ruiulravardluina 
(identified with the modern disitrict of Bogra) lay to the ('ast of 
the Pu^idrakaksa hill about loo li cast from I'be northern end 
of Kajahgala across the Ganges A Brrihml iuscription found at 
Mahasthaugarh near the town of Bogra mention.s I'u^dra as a i)ros- 
perous town.^ The way to the city of I'uj^dravardluina from 
Kajahgala must have been through the phiee now covered by the 
district of Malda. 

Vahga is mentioned as an important centre of trade and com- 
merce. It is contiguous to Ahga. The western extremity of Vahga 
bordered on Ahga-Magadha. The district of I4la was situated 
between Vahga on one side and Kalihga on the other, Vahga in 
its earlier denotation may be taken to have represented central Bengal 
extending a s far west as ^e eastern end of Ka] ahgala . Subsequently, 
Vahga came to denote eastern Bengal proper, practically identical 
with Hiuen Tsang’s Samatata. Suva;i 5 .akU.ta was another centre 
of trade and commerce. Some have located it in Kamarupa.® 

Himalayan region: According to all Indian traditions Jambu- 
dvipa emended to the north up to the southern side of Mt. Sumeru 
placed in the middle of a country called Ilavrta containing two 
mountain ranges; the western called Malyavat and the eastern 
known as Gandhamadana. The river Jambu taking its rise in the 
Merumandara mountain flows down through the Ilavrtavarsa.® 


1 D. R. Bkandaxkar, E^erapMa Indica. 

® N. N. Das Crttota in / C Vnt V 3 Marlruriflpvfl PnrSna CViat). 
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The Nisadba mountain range is placed to the south of Ilavrtavaisa 
to the south of which lay the country of Harivarsa. In between 
Bharatavarsa and Harivarsa are placed the Himalayan range and 
the^ Hemakuta^ which is also known as Kimpumsavarsa, The 
Haimavata region is also known as Kinnarakhanda. Accor^ng to 
Theravada Buddhist tradition the Himalayan region extended to 
the north up to the Gandhamadana range. As in the Puranas so 
in the Jatakas the Kinnaras, Kimpurusas and Vidyadharas are 
associated with the Himalaya mountains. An early Buddhist text 
mentions some mountains in the neighbourhood of the Himalayas.^ 
The Anotatta or Manas-sarovara was the most important lake which 
was associated with the Kailasa and Citralcuta peaks. 

Mahapadmahrada was the name of the two Himalayan lakes, 
one connected with the western and the other with the eastern 
Himalayan range. The Ganges that flowed down southwards 
branched off into five main rivers of the middle country. The 
Rohita flowing eastwards may be identified with the Lauhitya or 
Brahmaputra, Sindhu flowing northwards with the Indus and one 
flowing westwards with Ihe Sutlej. The Himalayan region was 
frequented by the hermits, hunters and kings on hunting expedition. 
The hermits and ascetics built many hermitages. The hollows 
in the mountains served as dens for lions and tigers. The Himalayan 
forests are said to have abounded in four species of lions, tigers, 
panthers, bears, elephants, bulls, buffaloes, etc. They abounded 
also in reptiles. The rivers and lakes were full of fish. The birds 
were numerous and there were various kinds of trees.® 

Northern and north-western India : This pari of India extended 
west and north-west from the Brahmin village of Thfma or from 
Prthudaka (Pehoa), that is to say, from a place near about Thane- 
swar. It was bounded on the north and west by the belt of the 
western Himalayan range reaching down to the Arabian Sea. The 
regiort of Uttarapatha lay to the north of Aparanta and the west 
of Buddhist middand and was watered by the Himalayan rivers 
forming the Indus group. The important countries that are in- 
cluded in this region are Aparanta, Sudra, Gandhara, Yavana, 
Sindhu, Sauvira, Madra, Parada, Zekaya, Kamboja, Darada, 
Barbara, Vahlika and Ka^mlra. Ka^mira-Gandhara and Kamboja 
are definitely placed in Uttarapatha in early Buddhist texts.® ' 

<• The Kamsa territory was the kingdom of Mathura, i.e. Surasena 
of which Mathura was the capital in the time of Mahavira and 


. 1 Apadana, pp. i6a, 178, 381, 382, 437, 440, etc. 

2 For a detailed study see B. C. haw, Apadana in J.B.B R A.S., XIII, 1937, p. 236. 

3 Anguttara, iv, 252, 256, 260; Vinaya, iii, p. 6. 
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Btiddha. Gandhara may be taken to have comprised the whole 
of the districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi in the northern Punjab. 
Its capital Taksa^ila (modern Taxila) was both a centre of trade 
and an ancient seat of learning. Ka^mira is no other than the modern 
state of Rashmir and Jammu which lies to the east of Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi. The location of Yona and Kamboja is not defi- 
nitely settled. They must have been localities near about Kasmira 
and Gandhara. The Mahabharata definitely locates the land of 
the ^udrakasi in western Rajputana where the river Sarasvati 
disappears. The Greek historians place the Sodrai in the western 
part of the Punjab. The land of the Ksudrakas, Greek Sudracae, 
Oxydrakai, is placed in the Greek accounts between the Ravi and the 
Beas. It may be located in the district of Montgomery. Madra 
was the country of the Sibis which had Sagala as its capital. The 
river IrSvati flowed through it. Alasanda {Alexai7dria) was a city 
in the Yona country which was a centre of trade and commerce.^ 
It was both the name of a country and its chief town. Sin dim 
and Sauvira were two great centres of trade and commerce. Sindlm 
may bp identified wifi Sindh on the Arabian Sea. Sauvira has 
been described as a idngdom with Roruka as its capital. It was 
probably situated between the Indus and the Jhelum. The way 
of the caravan merchants from Ahga and Magadha to Sindhu and 
Sauvira lay across a great desert wfleh was no other than the great 
desert of Rajputana. Barbara is associated in the Mahabharata 
with Yona, Kamboja, Gandhara and Kirata and placed in Uttara- 
patha. Barbara or Barbaricum is described in the Periplus as a 
market town of Minnagara on the Erythraean Sea. Pallava may 
be identified with Pahlava and Bahika with Vahika. Utpalavati, 
a city in Uttarapatha, may be identified with Puskalavati or Puskara- 
vati (which is identified with modem Parang and Charsada, 17 miles 
north-east of Peshawar on the Swat river) which was one of the two 
most important cities in Gandhara. Kekaka or Kekaya territory 
lay beyond the^ Vipa 4 a and abutted on the Gandhara country. 
Setavya is described as a city of Gandhara,® while according to the 
early Buddhist texts it is located in Ko^ala and on the high road 
between Kapilavastu and Sravasti. The Sindhu (Indus), Vitamsa 
(Vitasta) and Candrabhaga (Chenab) are the important rivers of 
Uttardpatha. The Bhagirathi-gafiga taking its rise in the Hima- 
layas flowed by the city of Hainsavati. There was another river 
by the name of Amaiika which flowed from the foot of the Samafiga 
mountain belonging to the Himalayan range. 


1 Malianfddesa,fpp. 155, 415. 
* Itid,. Ant., 1891, 375. 
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Western India: It represents that part of western India which 
lay to the west of the Buddhist midland and to the north and south 
of the Deccan and northern India. According to some it extended 
westward from the western side of the Idngdom of Vatsa. It was 
the western seaboard of India. The Bhoja and Rastra countries, 
which are mentioned in Anoka’s R.B. V, are the countries in western 
India. Devasabha, Surastra, Bhrgtikaccha, Anarta and Aburda 
are the representative countries of the western India. According 
to Hiuen Tsang’s account western India seems to have comprised 
Sind, western Rajputana, Cutch, Gujarat and a portion of the 
adjoining coast on the lower course of the Narmada.^ Avanti 
was the most important among the countries in western India. 
It appears to have been divided by the river Vetravati into north 
and south, the north having its capital at Ujjayini and the south at 
Mahismati. Both Ujjayini and Mahismati stood on the southern 
high road extending from Rajagrha to Pratisthana. Kuraraghara 
was a town in Avanti. The country or kingdom of Avanti may be 
taken to have corresponded roughly to modern Malwa and Nimar 
and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. Vedisa (identified 
by Cunningham with the modern Bhilsa in the Gwalior State) lay 
on the road to Ujjayini. The kingdom of Sfirasena had Matliura 
(modern Muttra) on the right bank of the Yamuna as its capital, 
oflrasena is placed to the south of the Kuru country. The .way 
from Sravasti to Mathura lay through an .important locality called 
Veranja. Matsya mentioned with Suirasena is to be located to the 
south or south-west of Indraprastha. Its capital was Viratanagara 
(modern Bairat). It may be supposed to have comprised the 
State of Jaipur and included the whole of the State of Alwar with a 
portion of Bharatpur.. Surastra was another important country 
in western India which was watered by a river called Satodika. 
Its capital was Girinagara (modern Gimar in Kathiawad). The 
Sunaparanta is identified with the modern Konkan. Its capital 
was Surparaka, a hi^ly important seaport on the Arabian Sea, 
modern Sopara in the district of Thana near Bombay. The Bhrgu- 
kaccha was another important seaport town on the Arabian Sea 
which is identified with modern Broach in Kathiawad and identical 
with the Barygaza of Ptolemy and the Periplus. Bhoja may be 
identified willi modem Berar. The town Satakanm'ka may' be 
taken to have represented the place of origin of the Satakarnis. 

Deccan : This represents south India which extended southward 
from Mahismati identified with Mandhata on the Narmada. Accord- 
ing to the Jains it was the southern half of India to the south of the 


1 Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 690. 
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Vindh^'a range. The Godavari and the Narmada regions are 
definitely placed in Daksi^patha. Besides these two rivers there 
are other rivers, e.g. Kaveri and Kannape^ina. The famons river 
Kaveri flowed into the sea. The Kannapenna was a river in Mysore. 
Pratisthana (modern Paithan) on the Godavari is described as the 
southern terminus of the souldiern high road extending from Raja- 
grha. It was situated near about the modern Pancavatl at Nasik. 
On the banks of the Godavari stood the two Andhra kingdoms of 
Assaka with its capital at Potana and Alaka or Mulaka, the latter 
standing to the north of the former.^ Kolapattana was a harbour 
on the Coromandel coast, Rajagiri, Pubbasela, Aparasela and 
Siddhattha were all localities near about the Andhaka seat of power, 
i.e, ill the neighbourhood, of Amaravati. The Damila (Dravida) 
territories included the countries of Cola with Kanciptira (modern 
Conjeeveram) as its capital, Pandya with Madhurasuttapattana 
(modern Madoura) as its chief town and Kerala (Chera).® Kalihga 
was a kingdom with its capital at Dantapura, situated near Chicacole 
on the Bay of Bengal. Odra and Utkala represented the two distinct 
parts of Orissa. The Mekala country was probably a tract of land 
comprising the modern Amarakantaka hills and adjoining locality. 
There was a river named Telavaha in the kingdom of Seriva near 
Andhapura.® 


1 Sutta Nipata, verse ion. 

2 Culavaifisa, liii, 9 ; Iv, 5 , I3. 

3 Jataka, i, p. in. 



A FEW KNOTTY POINTS IN THE MAHAVAMSA 
ACCOUNT OF THE SECOND BUDDHIST COUNCIL 

By Devaprasad Guha 


Buddhist traditions speak of a number of Councils which are 
said to have taken place in India and Ceylon on various occasious 
at different times after the demise of Buddha. Though the tradi- 
tions do not admit all the Councils, they are more or less unanimous 
for the first two. It is for more than half a century that this subject - 
has been constantly attracting the attention of sdiolars. Although 
the Second Council is a long-discussed question, yet there are some 
points which still require proper investigation. 

The first thing that strikes a reader is the name Sambhuta 


Sambhata Sa^avasi, 


which has got Smavasi as its appella- 
tion. Sambhuta, as can be gathered from 


all the Pali sources, was one of the four arhats who represented 


the bhikkhus of the West in the special committee (tribunal) 
selected for discussing the Ten Points or Issues which were the 
bones of contention among the orthodox bhikkhus and their 
liberal brethren of Ves^i. Sdbolars like Oldenberg, Miiller, Tumour 


and Wijesinha have construed Sa^iavasi as Seine or Samsmim vast 
adhivd^, i.e. a resident of Sajoia, which, in this sense, evidently 


signifies a place. This, of course, is not improbable. But against 
this contention it can be said that had vd^ been used in the sense 


of ‘a resident’, as has been taken by the above-named scholars, 
is it not reasonable to expect the mention of the residence in the 
case of some other theras? But unfortunately our sources are all 
silent on this point. Again, had sdna signified a place-name, is 
it not natural to expect its mention as a geographical name in any 
other early Indian literary or inscriptional work? The only 
names, somewhat similar to it, which can be had from other literary 
works, are Sanupabbata,^ Sanuvasi(pabbata) * and Suvannapabbata,^ 
none of which, however, can be philologicahy equated with our name. 
Of course, it is to be admitted that the simple absence of ,any 
reference to this place in any other literary or inscriptional work 
(foes not guarantee the absence of it in ancient days. Moreover, 
further researches in Indology jnay bring into light not only the 
reference to Sa:9,a, as a geographical name, but also its particulars. 


1 Jataka, P.T.S. edition, V, p. 415. 
3 Jataka, I, pp. 50, 55. 


® Petav'aMhi, Cti. iii, p. 35- 
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Now the word Sanavasi may be taken as a combination of the 
words sma, Sk. 4a:tia, hemp, and vast, from ^/vas, wearer, clothed 
in, clad. ' In this sense vast has been used in many places in Pali 
literature. Por example, (a) sanghativM agiho caraini ^ : dressed 
in a sanghati, I wander about houseless; (&) kasdyavdsim agiham 
carantam® wearing the yellow robe one wandering about homeless; 
(c) sahunnavdsino eke anne kesanivdsino peta . . . ® : the spirits, some 
wearing stripes of ragged cloth and others with hair as the cover of 
their nakedness . . yani pure tuvam devi bhandu nantaha- 

vdsint^ : formerly, O queen, you did go about bare-headed and 
ill-clad', and (e) kuto nu agacchasi rummavdsi otallako pamsu- 
pisacako va ® ; whence do you come, in filthy garments dressed, a 
creature, vile and goblinlike? Thus, in this sense, SanavasI, while 
qualif 3 dng Sambhuta, signifies that he was a monk who used to 
put on a robe, made of hemp, a thing, though uncommon, is not, 
however, improper for a bhikkhu. The following passages in the 
Vinaya Mahdvagga give testimony to the fact that Buddha allowed 
the monks to use hempen robes; (i) Tena klio pana samayeiia sam- 
ghassa uccdvacani civarani uppajjanti. Atba kho bliikklnmam 
etad ahosi: Mm nu kho bhagavata civaratn anunMtau ti. Bhaga- 
vato etam attham arocesutn. Anujanami bhikkhave dia civarani 
khomam kappasikam kosej^ani kambalain sdnarfi bhnfigan ti * : , 
‘At that time the fraternity got different Mnds of robes, where- 
upon the bhikkhus thought “which robes are allowed to us by tlic 
Blessed One, and which are not ? " They put the question to the 
Bord who answered thus, “I allow you, O monks, six kinds of robes, 
viz. those made of linen, cotton, silk, wool, hempen cloth and coarse 
cloth”.’’ (ii) Pamsukulacivaram nissaya pabbajja, tattha te 
yavajivam ussaho karapiyo. Atirekalabho khomam kappasikam 
koseyyam kambalam sdnam bhahgam ® : ‘ The religious life has the 
robe made of rags collected from dust heaps for its resource. Thus, 
you must endeavour to live all your life. Binen, cotton, silk, 
woollen garments, hempen cloth, coarse cloth, are all extra allow- 
ances.’® The members, again, who were chosen for the judicial 
committee of eight are mentioned by their names only without 
any qualifying attribute, excepting, of course, in the cases of Yasa 
and Sambhuta, The former has been represented in the Cullavagga 
as KSkandakaputta, and in the Mahdvantsa as Kakaj?.dakadijatraja, 


1 Sutta-Nij>ata, v. 456, 2 Ibid,, v. 487. 

3 PetmaHhu, p. 34. * JaUika, III, p. aa. 

8 lUi., IV, p. 380. ® Vinaya Mahavagga, viii, 3. i, p. 281. 

’ Sacred fioohs €fthe East, Vol. XVII, pp. 196-97. 

8 Vinaya Mahavagga, i, 30, 4, p 58; i, 77, i, p, g6. 

» Sacred Books of the East, Vol. IQII, p. 173. 
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the soii_ of the Br^toin Kakandaka, while the latter has been men- 
tioned in all the sources as sanavdst. Now, for this different way 
of expression an explanation may be hazarded. It seems to me 
that Yasa was given an- attribute to distinguish him from his other 
namesakes. And as for Sambhuta the speciality of his dress brought 
for him a qualifying attribute. It seems to me that the peculiarities 
in the cases of these two members of the committee induced the they as 
to speak of Yasa and Sambhuta in the way they have been described. 
Thus, it seems that the word sdna here does not stand for the name 
of a place, as has been taken by some scholars, but only refers to 
the dress which Sambhuta used to put on. 

The next point to be discussed is the site at which the Council 
„ was actually held. All the Pali traditions 
agree as to the exact venue or the Second 
Buddhist Coimcil at Valikarama (var. Valukarama) in Vesali, while 
the Dipavamsa alone takes it to be Kutagarasala at Mahavana 
in the same city. We know from the CuUavagga that the monks 
met in an assembly at Sahajati, where, at the suggestion of 
Revata, the place was transferred to Vesali on the ground that 
if the dispute was settled tliere, i.e. at Sahajati, the bhikkhus of 
Vesah, the place of origin of the Ten Points, might press for a fresh 
discussion (sace mayam imam adhikarajaam iMa vupasameyyama 
siyapi muladdyaM bhikkhu punakammayai nkkotcyyum).^ Here, 
idha undoubtedly means ‘Sahajati', while muladdyakd refers to 
‘the Vesalian monks’. The Mahdvawisa, too, supports it in the 
following verse: 

’Mulatthehi vina vatthusamanam neva rocayi 
thero, sabbe pi bhikkhu te Vesdlim agamuin tato.’ ® 


(And the thera would not end the ^spute save in the presence of 
those with whom it had begun, lit. without those who were at the 
root; therefore all the bhikkhus went thence to Vesali.)® This 
verse, further, explicitly states that mulatthehi signifies the bhikkhus 
of VesdU. The word tato refers to Sahajdtiyam in v. 34 (cf. Reva- 
tattheramulamhi Sahajdtiyam ettha tu . . .). Now this slight dis- 
crepancy about the site may be explained in this way. The compiler 
of the Dipavarrisa, without properly consulting the definitely 
earlier account in the Cidlavagga, places the venue of the assembly 
at, Kutagarasala, the original place of the tangle, where the monks, 
coming from Shhajati, actually flocked together for a discussion. 
But, as can be had from the Cnllavagga, when they failed to carry 
on with the proceedings owing to the disturbance created by the 


1 Cidlavagga, xii, 2. 4, p. 303. 
® Mahavaifisa, pp. 22-3. 


2 Mahdvamsa, cfi. iv, v. 36. 
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assembled monks they selected a committeo of eight representatives 
of eastern and western bhikkhus and repaired to Villikariima, a 
beautiful place free from all sorts of noise (ayam kho Viilikaramo 
ramanlyo appasaddo appanigghoso) ^ to decide the points at issue 
(atha kho thera bhikkhu Valikaramam agamamsu tain adhikaranaip 
vinicchitukamo).® The Mahdvamsa also speaks in the same tone 
as can be inferred from the following verses : 

Mulatthehi vina vatthusamanam neva rocayi 
thero, sabbe pi bliikkhu te Vesdlim agamum tato.® 

Sametum tani vatthuni appasaddam anakulam 
agamum Valikaramam attha thera anasava. . 

The Tibetan version of this Council, however, is of no help 
to us, which simply states that it was held at Vesali. Hiuen 
Tsang makes the Council to have taken place 14 or 15 li to 
the south-east of the city of Vesali where he noticed a tope 
marking the ‘place where the 700 eminent sages made the second 
compilation ' (shih-ch’i-pai-hsien-sheng-chung-chie-chi-ch'u) . Watters 
informs us that in the Mahasahgliika Vinaya the name oi 
the place where the Council was held was known as the She-tui 
Sanghdrdma (i.e. sand-heap monastery) wliile the other Chinese 
versions call it P’o-li-ka yuan or P’o-li-yuan or P‘o-U-Un, corre- 
sponding to the Vdlikdmma of the Pali scriptures. Taking all these * 
traditions into account it can be well said that the Council actually 
took place at VaHkarama and not at Kutagarasala (of the Mahd- 
vana) as has been adduced by the Dipavamsa. 

The last point to consider is the number of persons who assembled 
together to discuss the Ten Points. There 
Bhikkhus ^tog^part In the practically uo difference of opinion among 

the various sources that the idea of holding 
the Council first struck the mind of Yasa. Thus, in the Cullavagga, 
we see Yasa arriving at Kosambi, sending messengers to the monks 
of the west and Avanti-Dakldiinapatha with the request to settle 
the dilute before adhamma and avinaya win mastery over dhanma 
and vinaya, i.e. before the regime of wrong prevails over that of 
the right (agacchantu ayasmanta, imam adhikara^iam adiyissama, 
pure adhammo dippati dhammo patibahiyati, avinayo dippati 
vipayo patibahiyati, pure adhammavadino balavanto honti dhamma- 
vadino dubbala honti, avinayavadino balavanto honti vinaya- 
vadino dubbala honti ti).® The Mahdvawtsa also states that the 
thera, i.e, Yasa, going through thus air, got down at Kosambi, and 


r Cidlavagga, sii, 2. 7, p. 306. 
® MahSToaitisa, ci. iv, v. 3O. 

6 CuUavagga, xii, i. 7, p, 298. 


2 Ibid. 

* Ibid,, V. 50. 
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sent messengers to the monks of Pav§. (var. Patlieyyaka, i.e. of 
the west) and Avanti. 

Cf . There uggamma nabhasa gantva Kosambiyam thito 
Pave^^avantikanam binkkhunain santikam lahum 
pesesi dute 

Yasa further approached the theras like Sambhuta, Revata and 
others and entreated them in the same language. From the Chinese 
account, again, we learn that Yasada (evidently Yasa of Pali 
account) approached the senior theras personally and requested 
them to hold a Council. Thus, Watters seems to be right when 
he says that it was Yasada who started the agitation against the 
Vajjian monks and that it was his action which led to the meeting 
of the Council.^ 

The Cullavagga gives the number of the bhikkhus who attended 
the Council as 700, while the Ceylonese chronicles and Scemanta- 
pdsadika furnish us with two different numbers, viz, 700 and 
1200,000. The northern versions, however, mention only 700 
monks. This difference has puzzled many scholars. Kern goes 
so far as to say that ' the later Sirahalese documents pretend to know 
much more of the Council of Vai^ali than the canonical Vinaya. 
They give in substancp what is found in the sacred texts, but with 
'< additions which partly are not warranted by, and partly positively 
conflicting with the canonical record. Thus the Dipavainsa one 
time fixes the number of those who attended the Second Council 
at 700, another time at 1,200,000’.® But there is nothing conflicting 
in this. A careful study of the account of the Council as recorded 
in' the Mahdvaipsa will convince a reader that 1,200,000 monks 
actually attended the sannipdta, i.e. the general assembly, which 
took place at Kutagarasala, wherefrom 700 arhats were chosen 
for the sangUi, i.e. the Council, which was convened at Valikardma, 
“ where the Vinaya and possibly also the Dhamma had been recited. 

With all respects to Dr. Geiger, I must say that it was he alone 
who ^ould be blamed for this confusion among the scholars. His 
defective translation of the 60th verse of the fourth chapter of the 
Mahdvontpsa is, I think, the sole cause of this confusion. The verse 
runs as follows; 

Bhikkhii satasahassani dvadasasum samagata ; 

, sabbesam Revatatthero bhikkhunana pamuMxo tada. 

It has been translated by Geiger as: ‘One Jmndved and twelve 
thousand bhikkhus had come together, and of all these bhikkhus 


1 Mahaniavjim., di. iv, w. 17-8. ^ Watters, On Yuan Cke>angPvol. ii, p. 74. 

® Kern, Manual oj Indian BuddUsm, p. 105. 
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the them Revata was the chief / ^ But the right rendering should 
be ‘ twelve hmdrei thomand bhikkhus, etc.’ ApparetiUy the clifiiculty 
seems to lie with the clause * b hikkh u satasahassani dvadasasuiu 
samagata’. But there is nothing puzzling in this._ The MaU- j 
vaifisa, the exigencies of metre of its poetry necessitated such a 
composition, is full of such idioms: cf. ‘salivahasahaasuiu navutim 
tu Suva pana’®; 'titthiyanam sahassanj nikliadc^utvaua sattiii 
so’®; 'purisanam dasaddehi satdii parivarito’.^ Geiger also seems 
to have detected the flaw as can be inferred from his following 
statementr'But when the Dip. {Diipavainsa) 5. 30 speaks of 1,200,000 
who took part in the Council it does not contradict itself in this. 
By this naturally exaggerated number the Dip. means those who 
took part in the General Assembly. Mali. {Mahdvainsa) 4. 60 and 
Smp. (Samantapdsddihd) 294 give for this the same number. ’ ® But, 
unfortunately Geiger has not corrected the defect in liis translation. 

The following lines of the Mahdvamsa have troubled some 
scholars as to the exact number of monks who attended the Council. 
The statement is: 

'Revatattheramudamhi Sahajdtiyam cttlia tu 
bhdkkhu satasahassani ekddasa samagatd 
navuti ca sahassdni ahu tarn vattliusantiya.’ " 

(Here in Sahajati eleven hundred and ninety thousand bhikkhus were 
come together under the thera Revata, to bring the dispute to a 
peaceful end.^)- 

Geiger’s faulty translation of the 60th verse of the fourth 
chapter of the Mahdvamsa mentioned above has been the sole cause 
of misapprehension among scholars like Dr. R. C. Majumdar whose 
observation is evidently based on Geiger’s rendering. Dr. Majumdar, 
in his dissertation on the Buddhist Councils, has said: 'The 
Mahdvainsa puts the number of Bhikkhus on the side of Yasa as 
eleven himdred and ninety thousand. Dater on, however, it gives 
the number as one hundred and twelve thousand, from whom 700 
were chosen by Revata to form the Council. Buddhaghosa also 
puts the number of assembled Bhikkhus as 1200,000 though he 
refers to the Council of 700.’® Again, while commenting on the 
historical character of the Council he has remarked: ‘We can 
thus sweep away, at one stroke, the legendary number of the members 
of the Assembly, ultimately reaching the astounding figure „of 


1 MaMvaTfisa, tr., p. 24. ’ ^ 2 lUi., ch. v, v. 29. 

s im., V. 74. 4 lUd., V. 122, 

B ifiii., Introdnction, p. Iv. f.n. 2. 8 ch. v, w, 34-5. 

’JW«?.,p. 22. 

8 I/ftw, BiidihisHc Studies, pp. 51-2. 
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1200,000.’^ As it appears Dr. Majiimdar lias fallen into some 
confusion with the two numbers, iigo.ooo and 1200,000. But 
there is nothing confusing in this. From a study of the verses 
quoted above it is apparent that 1190,000 bhikkus, with Revata 
in the forefront, assembled at Sahajati to settle the dispute. The 
y amsaithafbaMsim? the commentary of the MaMvarma, explains 
this more clearly when it says 'ettha Sahajatiyam eva dasavatthu- 
upasamauatthaya tana Revatattheram ahamsu ti', i.f. here, 
at Sahajati, they (the bhikkhus) asked the thera Revata to settle 
the Ten Points. The Cullavagga also gives support to our conten- 
tion when it says ‘atha kho saingho tarn adhikarariam vinicchitu- 
kamo sannipati'.® Prom a study of the context of this passage 
it becomes evident^ that the bhikldius met together at Sahajati 
where Yasa and his followers overtook Revata after a fruitless 
search through a number of places on way from the Ahogafiga hill 
to Sahajati. Then at the suggestion of Revata the venue of the 
assembly was shifted to Vesali, for, it did not appear wise to Revata 
to hold a discussion and settle the points at issue in the absence of 
those who were responsible for the origin of tlie trouble. Evidently 
it refers to the Vajjian moiiks who had their stronghold at Vesali. 
Both the Cullavagga and the Mahavaipsa are unaninious about it. 
The former says: ‘atha kho ayasma Revato samgham napesi: 
sunatu me avuso samgho. Sace inayam adhikaranam i^a vupa- 
sameyyama siyapi mhladayaka bhikkhu punakammaya ukkotey- 
yum. Yadi samghassa pattakallarn, yatth’ ev’ imam adhikaranam 
samuppannatn, samgho tatth’ ev’ imatn adhikaranam vupasame37ya’ 
ti. Atha kho thera bhikkhu Vesalim agamamsu tarn adhikaranam 
vinicchitukama.’ ^ 

(And the venerable Revata laid a resolution before the Samgha, 
saying, 'Bet the venerable Satngha hear me. If we were to settle 
this question, it might be that those Bhikkhus who had at first 
taken the matter in hand might raise it again. If it seem meet 
to the Samgha, let the Samgha settle it at that place where it 
arose’. _ Tlien the Thera Bhikkhus went to Vesali, with the intention 
of settling the matter there.®) 

The Mahdvamsa writes: 

'Mulat^ehi vina vatthusamanam neva rocayi 

thero, sabbe pi bhikkhu te Vesaiim agamum tato.' ® 


1 h&vf, Buddhistic Studies, p. 57. 2 VavtsaUhappakdsiM, Vol. I, p. 103. 

8 CuUavagga, xii, a. 4, p. 303. * Ibid. , 

8 Sacred Books of the Bast, Vol, XX, pp. 403-04. > 

8 Mahdvatjisa, ci. iv, v. 36. 
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So, the monks, numbering 1190,000, who assembled at Sahaj^ati 
repaired to Vesah where the numlaer increased to 1200,000. ^'hus, 
at Vesali we find the increase in the total number of jDhikkhiis by 

10.000. This rise by 10,000 heads can be explained by a reference 
to the following verses of the Mahavamsa ; 

Niggahaift papabhikkhunam dasavatthulcadlpinam 
tesam dasasahassanam mahathera akainsu te.^ 

Tehi sara^tikarehi therehi dutiychi te 
niggahitk papabhikldiu sabbe dasasahnssakd 
akams’ acariyavadam te Mahasamghikanamakam. . 

(And thus did the great theras refute the teaching of those ten 
thousand heretical hhikkhus who maintained the Ten Points.® The 
heretical bhikkhus, subdued by the theras who had held the Second 
Council, in all ten thousand, founded the school which bears the 
name Mahasamghika.*'’) 

From these verses it becomes clear that, at Vesali, there were 

10.000 monks whom the orthodox bhikkhus described as heretical, 
whereupon the}" walked out of the orthodox fold and held a separate 
Council, called the Mahasangliika Council. Those 10,000 monks 
were definitely absent at Sahajati. This gains support from^ the 
statement in the Vartisaithappakasini, which, while explaining 
'bhikkhu satasahassani dvadas’ asum samagata' .says®; 'dvMas' 
asun ti dasasahassehi pdpahhikkJmhi saddhim Mahdvanamki samd- 
gata bhikkhu dhddasasatasahassani ahesun ti attho', i.e. the monks, 
assembled at Mahavana, including the 10,000 heretical bhikkhus, 
numbered 1200,000. Further, had the so-called 10,000 heretical 
monks been present at Sahajati Revata’s statement about the 
muladdyakd hhikkhus cannot be e35)lained. These so-called heretical 
monks flocked to the assembly which was convened in their^ own 
homeland, i.e. at Vesali. So ^ere is the justification for the rise to 

1200.000 from 1190,000. This point will be clear from a study 
of the 34th, 35th, 55th and 60th verses of the fourth chapter of 
the Mahdvaiftsa.' these verses have been quoted above.) 

From the above-mentioned verses it is evident that iigo,ooo 
bhikkhus assembled at Sahajati to discuss the Ten Points, but, at 
the suggestion of Revata, the President of the Council, the venue 
was slufted to Ves^i where the number was increased by 10,000 
Vajjian monks thus giving the final figure of 1,200,000. „ 

It should be remarked, howeve^, that the figure, namely 

1200.000, given for the monks whC are said to have assembled at 

1 Mahcbjfinm., eh. iv, v. 55. 

® MaMvaffisa, tr,, p. 24. 

o VaifisaUhappakasinf, Vd. I, p. 168. 


3 Ibid., ch. V. w. 3-4. 
* Ibid., p. 26. 
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Kutagarasala to discuss the validity of the Ten Points, as has been 
given by the Mahavamsa, seems to have been exaggerated by its 
compiler, for, we have grave doubts that a hall, better say a paiidal, 
however big it might be, could accommodate as many as twelve 
lakhs of bhikkhus! But the present dissertation on this point 
is meant for an explanation of the both verse of the fourth chapter 
of the Mahavainsa, the faulty translation of which has given rise 
to so much confusion among some modern scholars. 




MISCELLANEA 


THE NALANDA AND GAYA PLATES OF 
SAMUDRAGUPTA 

I confess I am a tyro in the subject of Indian epigraphy. 
Nevertheless, I am very much interested in the religious history of 
India. I had therefore to study Nalanda Plate of Samudragupta. 
As Mr. A. Ghosh has correctly remarked, Dr. Hirananda Sastri 
rejects it as spurious and Dr. Bhandarkar leaves the matter open.^ 
He is, however, inclined to think that both these documents are 
spurious and that the dates thereof need not be taken seriously for 
historical purposes. But Mr. Ghosh quotes in a footnote the opinion 
of the great epigraphist R. D. Banerji that in the face of the mass of 
new evidence it is impossible to believe at the present day that the 
Gaya copperplate grant of the 9th year of Samudragupta is forged, 
that it cannot be regarded as spurious in the same li^ht as the Sudi 
Plates and that according to him it is genuine. This is what Banerji 
has said in regard to the Gaya Plate which has been ascribed by 
Fleet to about the beginning of the eighth century. But the 
palaeography of the NManda Plate, says Mr. Ghosh, ‘shows Gupta 
forms throughout and has the same features as the early Gupta 
records’. If this is the case, not only Gaya, but also Nalanda, 
Plate must be taken as genuine if we are to follow the guidance of 
the veteran epigraphist R. D. Banerji. But there is ungrammatical 
construction in the genealogical portion of both, namely, .... 
chhettuh .... apratirathasya .... prapauttrasya .... puUrasya 
. . . . dauMUmsya .... utpanmh Samudragupta^, Tt is puzzling', 
says Mr. Ghosh, ‘why the secretariate of Samudragupta should have 
committed such a silly error in giving the genealogy of its master. ’ 
These puzzles, however, are furnished by not a few copperplate 
grants which have been taken as genuine.^ Thus to take a iresh. 
instance, the Basim Plates of Vakata!^ Vindhya^akti have .... 
chaturd^vamHha-ydjinas=samrdja Vrishnivyiddha-sagotrasya .... 
&n-Pravarasena-pautrasya .... irl-Sarvvasena-putrasya .... M- 
V^ndhyaiakter. This inscription has been edited both by Dr. D. C. 
Sircar and Prof. Mirashi who have made these corrections .... M- 
Pravarasenasya pautrasya . . . .^r^-Sarvasenasya putrasya .... 
Vindhyaiahter. How was then this grammatical construction 


1 E.L, Vol. XXV, p. 51. 
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tolerated in the genealogical portion of its master in the secretariate 
of Vindhyasakti ? Did not this ungrammatical construction mislead 
Mr. Y. K. Deshpande and Mr. D. B. Mahajan, who originally edited 
the inscription? ^ Can Mr. Ghosh or Dr. Sircar kindly explain? 
And what is the most silly error is that tire gotm of the master’s 
family given by the Basim record is Vrishnivriddha,' and not Vishnu* 
vriddha, which is invariably given in the other Vakataka grants and 
which, says Prof. Mirashi, 'is evidently the correct form, for it is 
the only form of the gotra given by the standard works on gdiras 
and pravaras'.® Are Mr. Ghosh and_Dr. Sircar therefore prepared 
to consider the Basim grant as a spurious record ? Or we may take 
that group of plates which were issued by the Bhanja rulers of 
Orissa. Can we find any epigraphic records which are grammatically 
worse than these ? Are Mr, Ghosh and Dr. Sircar prepared to throw 
them wholesale overboard as spurious documents and not to he 
considered seriously for historical purposes ? I have a purpose in 
asking this question, because before long I want to dis<mss whether 
Samudragupta c^ be considered as Parama-Bhagavata as the 
Nalanda and GayS grants give us to understand. 

SaKUNTAIvA RAO SAvSTRI. 


PARAMA-BHAGAVATA SAMUDRAGUPTA 

N4.he Nalanda and Gaya Plates speak of Samudragupta as 
Parama-Bhagavata. As there is no good reason to doubt the 
genuineness of these plates, we have to take it that Samudragupta 
was a Parama-Bhagavata. But unfortunately both Mr. A. Gho^ 
and Dr. D. C. Sircar have declared tliem to be spurious records. 
In my note on this subject published above I have tried to ^ow 
that their conclusion does not rest on a sound basis. Setting 
aside, however, this question for the time being, let us see whether 
there is any extraneous evidence in favour of what the Plates say 
about the religious persuasion of Samudragupta. In August 1941 
the idefatigable Sanskrit scholar, Rajvaidya Jivaram Kalidas Shastri 
of Gondal, published Rasashala Series No. 19, entitled Krish^a- 
caritarh composed by- Samudragupta, Unfortunatdy only '^he 
manuscript of the prastavana- of this work could be traced in his 
library. It is in two parts, eadi of which ends with the colophon 


1 Pfoc. ltd. His. Ceng., 1939, p. 451. 
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Ui ^rt-'Vikramanka-Maharajddhiraja-ParawabhSgavaia-iH-Samudya- 
gtipta-kritau Kfishna-charUe kathd-prastdvandySm, etc. Does this not 
show that Samtidragupta was not only Parama-Bhagavata but also 
Vikramanka ? Is this evidence to be set at naught ? _ I am told that 
Pandit Kshitis Chandra Chatterji doubts the genuineness of this 
work on internal evidence. I am sorry I have not the good fortune 
to know where his criticism or review has been printed. At any 
rate nothing is lost in threshing out this question in the Indian 
Culture which is more well known and more accessible to scholars 
than the Calcutta Oriental Journal. 

What is strange is that Dr. Sircar relies a little too much on 
argumentwn ah silentio. Because Samudragupta is not called 
Parama-Bhagavata in any Gupta inscriptions or on his coins, there- 
fore he cannot be styled Parama-Bhagavata. This seenis to be the 
argument of Dr. Sircar. What is more strange is his assertion 
that ‘Samudragupta might have been a Vaisnava, but he was 
evidently not a Bh 5 ,gavata, i.e. follower of the Bhagavata form of 
Vai?pavism’. Will he please tell us what this Vaistiavism was as 
apart from Bhagavatism in the time of Samudra^pta ? Students 
of religious history like my humble self will be bughly indebted to 
him. I wanted to say something about Samudragupta’s epithet 
chir'dtsann-divamedhdharttu]^. But I 'refrain from doing so for the 
present. 

S. R. S. 


A POSTSCRIPT ON THE SAVITRl UPANI§AD 

In my article entitled ‘Santipatha and the Affiliation of Dpani- 
sadsV I tried to show that the Savitri Upanisad (= SU) of a 
iater date, as mentioned in the Muktika Upanisad and published in 
the Nirp^ayasagara Press, is really an Atharvapic treatise in spite 
of its Samavedic 6anti. But is there any reason why it has its 
§anti been so recorded ? Por a discussion of this point I add here 
a note which will not run counter to my original proposition that 
it is in fact an AV-Upanisad. 

So far we have been in possession, as I could trace, of three 
versions of SU at least, namely, the one incorporated in the Gopatha 
Brahmapa (= GB, 1 . 1. 31-38), the other in the Jaiminlya Upanisad 
Brahmapa (= JUB, IV. 12), and the third and last being the SU 
of the Muktika-list. Now the question arises, upon what version, 
whether that of GB or JUB, is based the latest SU ? ^ 


^ Indian Culture, Vol. VIII, Nos. a and 3, pp. 353®. ’ 
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Apparently one may read a deliberate attempt on the part of 
GB to have varnished the JUB version. On the first analysis it 
seems to bear an Atharvanic tinge with a Samayedic setting. The 
philosophical, or rather mystical, duel of GB is preluded by the 
meeting of the two rival sages, Glava Maitreya and Maudgalya. 
Bloomfield^ cautiously establishes the datum that the former, 
namely Glava, is uncontestably and 'apparently an adherent of 
the Samaveda’, but strangely enough, I must add, he leaves the 
case of Maudgalya undecided altogether. This latter sage must 
have been a scholar associated with the B-gvedic tradition, a fact 
which may be proved by a number of references from both the 
Vedic and the classical literatures.* The latest SU deals with the 
nine mystic pairs ® as in JUB-SU, none of which accounts has been 
introduced by any such theological contention as that of GB. 
There are, however, a few discrepancies of secondary importance; 
such as, taira, candramas, (SU) instead of tat, candfah, tat (JUB- 
SU) respectively. But by far the most important and significant 
discord lies in two facts : (i) that the account of JUB indulges into 
an esoteric or symbolic interpretation of the three fadas of the 
Gayatri verse (B-v-, HI- 62. 10) one by one, next, the first two padas 
(= the first half-verse), next, the third pada {= the second half- 
verse), and in fine, all together. This is also the normal order of 
the Grhyasutras. On the other hand, SU abruptly and incon- 
sistently stops at the exposition of the three pddas one after another 
and does not proceed further. (2) Another point of difference is 
that a considerable portion of SU having an Atharvanic bearing 
does not form a part, organic or otherwise, of the JUB-SU. 

Now one may ask which one of the two Brihmarias, GB and 
JUB, is the earlier. It is admitted on all hands that the Jaiffliniya 
Brahma^ia of which the whole has not been published as yet goes 
back to a remote period of the Brahmanic literature, and that 
GB is long antedated by it. But JB and JUB are two distinct 
texts, the latter partaking the nature of the Ara5iyaka-c««m-Upanisad 
literature. It embodies two Upandsads, one is the famous Kena 


1 Atharva Veda and Gopatia Brahmana (Grundriss), p. no. 

Aitareya Brahmana, Satapatha Biaimana, Bmgavata Parana, etc. Of 
course there is a Maudgalya referred to as the maker of a Shtra work in the Baudha- 
yana Srauta Sdtra (ed. Dr. Caland), XX (Dvaidha-sutra). 1; 13; etc. But he seems 
to be a different person. 

8 The nine pairs are as follows; (i) Fire and Earth, (3) Vanma and Waters, 
(3) Wind an^ Firmament, (4) Sacrifice and Metres, (3) Cloud and I4ghtning, (6) Sun 
and Heaven, "(7) Moon and Asterisms, (8) Mind and Speech, and (9) Male and Female, 
It reqinrest<f be noted with care that only six pairs out the nine as dealt with in 
GB are to be found in the other two SUs. 
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or Talavakara and the other, the Savitri. The former is definitely 
of a .Samavedic school, and the Jaitniniyas are also a school of this 
Veda> The scholastic cohesion of JUB is further proved by the 
fact that it contains many good parallels to the Chaudogya, a Sama- 
vedic Upanisad. 

Thus it will be reasonable to affix to it the period heralding the 
dawn of the earliest Upanisads which are not yet shorn of the 
Aranyaka materials, although the later Brahmanic prose is every- 
where visible in it. 

The foregoing discussion leads us to maintain that the colloca- 
tion 'Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana’ appears rather faulty. In 
my humble opinion it might as well be 'Jaiminiya Brahmana Upa- 
nisad’ — ^the word 'Upanisad' here would represent a combined 
Araynaka and Upanisad t37pe as held_above. It is known that 
there has nowhere been recorded any Aranyaka of the Jaiminiya 
school the place of which may unhesitatingly be given to this treatise. 
In the whole array of the Brahmanas GB comes last, and the account 
of the Gayatri (= Savitri) therein looks older of the two. As 
chronologically (and logically too) GB precedes JUB (there being 
also no indication of the GB-passage being an interpolation), it has 
got to be admitted that the GB-version necessarily proves to be the 
earlier one. 

It may be a fact the G§.yatri verse owing to its very nature has 
readily been accredited with a dignified position throughout liie 
entire range of the Vedic rituals as represented by the Brahmanas, 
^rautas and Grhyas. The last class of the above-mentioned triad 
comes forward' generally with the prescript that this particular 
Bgvedic verse should be recited by the initiates irrespective of the 
Vedic schools whicli they are attached to. In this way, we may 
conjecture, a slow process of transference of traditions is noticeable 
during the later Vedic epoch itself. In the light of this speculation 
we may state that GB might have selected this verse and es^anded 
it into an independent Upanisad quite naturally. The simple 
mention of the name of Glava Maitreya in GB -is no guarantee to 
the conclusion that it is of the Samavedic origin, because We have 
•got also the name of Maudgalya juxtaposed to that of Qlava. As we 
have mentioned above, Maudgalya happens to be a Bgvedic sage 
and ultimately conquers his theologian adversary. The later 
redactors have perhaps looked up to the SU as forming a part of 
JUB and have failed to take notice of the GB-version which has 
reached the Muktika-SU m r^te the former. Thus it stands in 


^ Vyasa is said to have transmitted the Samaveda to JaiTnini,^liis pupil, cf. 
Bhagavata Parana, I. 4 . 21. ' 
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the following chronological order; GB-SU>JUB-SU>M-SXJ. 
Speaking in general terms, the versions of GB, JUB and SU fall 
within the Brahma^ic, Aranyaka-Upanisadic and Puranic periods 
respectively. The reason as pointed above is responsible for the 
attribution of the $V-6anti to SU as well as for the declaration 
as such in the Muktika that it is in reality a Samavedic Upanisad. 


jAGADiSH Chandra Mitra. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 
BARODA STATE, FOR 1936 - 37 , by Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 1938, pp. 1-46 
with 14 plates. 

This Report contains an account of the progress made by the Archaeological 
Department of the Baroda State for 1936-37. It is interesting to note that some 
forty new inscriptions of historical and epigraphic importance dating from the year 
745 up to 1852 A.D. were secured and examined by the Department during this 
period. The most important of them belongs to the reign of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Tughlak Shah. The account of the excavations at Amr^ where 2,000 silver coins 
of the Gupta Emperor, Eumara^pta I, were unearthed, is very useful. The book 
closes with a Hollander’s description of Baroda about 1625 A..D. by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. 

B. C. Law. 

NALANDA and its epigraphic MATERIAL, by Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 66, 1942. 

This Memoir deals particularly with the epigraphical material discovered at 
Nalanda since the excavations stared by the late Dr. Spooner in 19x6. Describing 
the topography of Nalanda, the author gives in the introduction (i) a short account 
of Batgaon and Sarichak, (a) Tibetan and Gunese accounts of Nakmda, and (3) 
references to Nalanda in Jaina, Buddhist and Brahmanical literature. The account 
of the structural remains and day seals of Nalanda reveals some interesting facts 
of historical importance. H. P. G, 

THE MINOR ANTHOLOGIES OF THE PALI CANON, PT. IV (SACRED 
BOOKS OF THE BUDDHISTS)— VIMANAVATTHU ; STORIES OP 
THE MANSIONS AND PETAVATTHU (STORIES OF THE DE- 
PARTED), translated by Jean Kennedy and Henry S. Gehman re^ectivdy. 
Edited with introduction by Mrs. Rhys Davids. Luzac Sc Co., London, 1942. 

For a long time these two books of the Pali Canon remained untranslated into 
English. Dr. B. C. La-w in his ‘Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective' (1925) 
and 'The Buddhist Conception of Spirits' (1936) have made use of these boo^ 
and their commentaries and presented a very readable summary. Now a long- 
fdt want has been removed by the publication of this translation in 250 pages. 
The translators have acquitted themselves creditably and their translations will 
be of great use to scholars and students alike. In the book of Spirit, the ghost in 
simple fashion tells his case to a monk who then informs the Buddha. We know 
that a spirit could be released from the purgatory by the devotion of friends and the 
concomitant transfer of merit. A spirit may -trough supererogation be reborn in 
heaven. Existence in heaven is not permanent and by no means implies the end 
of the successive rebirths. It is undoubtedly a serious blemish iu the worHug 
out of the law of cause and effect. Th^ translator has discussed iu the introduction 
to the Vimanavatthu, the question of the date of the compoation of this work. 
He seems to have accepted Dr. Law's date. (B. C. Law, HSstoryihf Pali Literature, 
p. 36). The translatiou on the whole is quite readable and this Wik^can be safely 
recommended to those interested in the topics of heaven ahd hell. , Guha. 
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THE BOOK OF THE DISCIPLINE (SUTTAVlBUAtflGA, VINAYA 
PITAKA), Vols. I and II, translated by Miss I, B. Horner, M.A., Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, London, 1938 and 

It is excellent translation of the Sultavibhahga of the Vinaya Pitaka and we 
can strongly recommend it to every serious student of Buddhist Vinaya. The 
translator is to be congratulated on the excellent manner in which she has acquitted 
herself in her most difficult task. It is undoubtedly a great improveinciit on Olden- 
berg's translation. Footnotes given at the bottom of each page have greatly enhanced 
the value of tiie book under review. The introduction is very useful and interesting. 
We can safely accept many renderings of the 'translator, e.g., bhikkhu, 
dhammay etc. This new translation will be welcome by all engaged in the study 
of tie Vinaya literature, 

D. L. Barua. 


INDIAN ART AND LETTERS, New Series, Vol. XVII, No. 2. Second Issue 

for 1943. Published by the India Society, London, 1943. 5 ^'- pcr issue. 

The Journal opens with a paper on Recent Trends in Bengali Literature by 
Mr. Sisir K. Mukherjea. Speaking on the Contemporary Bengali Literature, Mr. 
Mukherjea has presented vividly a well-balanced critical survey of the various 
types of writings, literature, novel and poetry. The modern Bengali painting 
founded by Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore and the Bengali popular songs have not 
escaped his attention. 'The literature of Bengal,* says Mr. Mukherjea, 'has more 
than a literary interest, for it does reflect adequately the social, religious and political 
temper of the peopfe. This may be true of all literature, but it is true of Bengali 
literature in a special sense. For the civilization of Bengal has a literary bias . . . 
the enthusiasm of the people for literaltire is as great as their passiou for religion 
or politics.' The development of the various aspects of the different types of 
novels has been dealt with in an interesting manner. The distinctive traits of 
famous novelists from Bankimchandra downwards dealt with by the writer bear 
testimony to his intensive critical study. The lyricism of Candidfisa, the erotic 
mysticism of Jayadeva, and the ever-fascinating poems of Rabindranath have been 
discussed with credit. tr 

The paper on Tibetan Art by Mr. J, C. French deals with the primitive art of 
Tibet, source of which has been traced to the early Buddhistic art of India. 
The critical survey of the chronological development of the Tibetan art and the 
influence of India and China thereon in different periods is sure to evoke great 
interest in serious students of Fine Arts. The author has given in this paper some 
beautiful illustrations. City Development in India and Britain— Some Comparisons 
by B. S. Townroe gives a short historical account of townplantdng in Graeco-Roman 
days, in In^a ^d in London, and makes some suggestions regarding the post-war 
reconstruction in the East and the West. Some Observations on the Hindustani 
Language by Mr. Mulk Raj Anand traces the origin and development of Hindustani 
whi^ is, according to him, the result of a mixture of the dialects spoken in Northern 
In^ in the ninth and tenth centuries. The other note worthy articles are Archaeo- 
logical Work in the State of Baroda by A. S. Gadte, The Music of Greater India by 
Dennis Stoll, The Government School of Arts and Crafts , Lucknow ^ by F. H. Andrews, 
and Some British Admirers of Indian Cultitfe by R. G. Shahani. 


H. p. a 



OBITUARY 


MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA Dr. R. SHAMA SHASTRY, 

B.A., Ph.D. 

We regret very much the death of Dr. R. Shama Shastry who 
was a veteran Sanskrit scholar of South India. He was well known 
for his edition of Kautilya's Arthaiastra and its English translation. 
He edited the ninth volume of the South Indian Inscriptions which 
} is undoubtedly a monumental work. ^ He was for some time the 
Principal of the Government Sanskrit College, Bangalore. Even 
after his retirement, he used to carry on his researches till the time 
of his passing away. He was a great scholar and a devoted worker. 
He lived a very simple life of a Brahmin. In his death we have 
lost a great South Indian Sanskrit scholar, and the world of Oriental 
scholarship has been greatly affected by his death. 


B. C. 1 . 
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RA^TRIYA vaisya pui§yagupta and yavanaraja 

TUSASPHA IN RUDRADAMAN’S INSCRIPTION 

B. M. Bahua 

We learn from the Juuagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman I 
that near Girinagara (Girnar) was excavated the Sud arcana Tank 
by Candragupta Maurya’s Vai§ya Rashtriya named Pusyagupta, 
Subsequently, after the reign of Aioka (Asokasya Mauryasyamte) ^ 
the Yavanaraja Tusaspha built embankments and fitted the same 
with aqueducts {adhisthaya prandlibhir alankrtam). Prom the new 
reading amte in lieu of krte, it is evident that Tusaspha, probably 
a Perso-Greek from the North-Western region of India, ^ was a 
post-Asokan chieftain or independent ruler of Surashtra, as well 
as that the credit for the embankment of the tank and its aque- 
dircts was due not to Asoka but to Tusaspha, 

If it be true, as supposed, that Rudradaman had a previous 
record to guide him regarding the origin of the tank and its embank- 
ment, etc., there is no escape from Sie conclusion that the Vaisya 
Pusyagupta, the excavator of the tank, was a Rastriya of Candra- 
gupta Maurya. Here the whole political and administrative mystery 
ues round the word Rastriya which, according to the Amarakosa, 
signifies the brother-in-law (wife's brother) of a king {mjaiydlas^ tu 
rdstriyah).^ Amarasiinha is here guided by the sense in which 
the word was employed in the Sanskrit dramas. So the commen- 
tator Ksirasvami is justified in pointing out that ‘except in a play 
a Rastriya is a Rastrddhikrta, i.e. an officer appointed to look after 
or supervise the affairs of a rostra, state or province.* 

With Kielhom Pusy^ipta, the Vaisya Rastriya of Candragupta 
Maurya, was the provincial governor of S'urastra® while with 
Raychaudhuri he was probably ‘ a sort of Imperial High Commissioner 


1 The ^igraphists and historians of India have hitherto taken 'Tusaspha to be 
a governor appointed (krp completed as kriem) by Aioka Maurya. As for the use 
of ante, cf. Ki^lasydnte, Andhrd^dnte in Pargiter's Purana Text, pp. 49,^ 59. 

2 Kilhorn is responsible for the reading kfte which Dr. Dines Ch. Sircar prefes. 
Bhau Daji is for completing ie as lena, and Indraji for reading te as tat, both of which 
are wide of the mark, 

3 Tusaspha being a personal nanie^ Vincent Smith was led to think that the 

Yavana-raja bearing this name was a Persian, while the epithet Yavma-rSjd indicates 
that he was a Greek. f 

^ Amarakosa, V. 14. 

3 JRaychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 4th Ed., p, 237. 
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whose position was comparable to that of Lord Cromer in Kgypt 
Raychaudhnri inclines to identify the Rasiriya with the Raslrapala 
(Rastrantapala ?) ^ whose salary was, according to the Arlhasastra, 
'equal to that of a Kumara or Prince’.® 

"“RaycWidhuri’s suggestion is evidently based upon the assump- 
tion ‘that Surastra was probably an autonomous vassal state, or a 
confederation of vassal states, and not an " imperial province’.® 
The argument which leads him to this conclusion is worth quoting. 

' The Kautilya Artliasastra refers to a number of Sunghas, 
e.g. Kamboja, Surastra, etc. The Kambojas find prominent 
mention as a separate unit even in the Thirteenth Rock Edict of 
Asoka. ’That Surastra (Kathiawar) was antonoinous in the time of 
Asoka seems probable from the reference, in R.E. V, to various 
nations in the western border {apardta) in addition to those named 
•Specifically, and from Rudradaman’s inscription at Junagadh wliich 
refers to the Raja, the Yavana Tusaspha, the contemporary and 
vassal of Asoka. The Yavanaraja was probabty a Greek chief of 
the North-West who was appointed one of the Muk/iyas or chiefs 
of the Surastra Sarngha by Asoka, just as Raja Man Singh of Amber 
was appointed Subadar of Bengal by Akbar. His title of Raja 
probably indicates that he enjoyed a certain amount of autonomy.’ * 

This observation, which is otherwise very weighty, is shaky 
for these two reasons : 

(i) That the verse in the Artha^astra (xi. i) speaking of the 

Kambhojas, the Surastras, and the like as the guilds 
(corporations) of warriors who lived by agriculture, 
trade, and weilding weapons, as distinguished from 
others who bore the title of Raja, may be taken to 
have referred to an earlier state of things; and 

(ii) That the new reading Asokasya Mauryasyatnte renders 

the contemporaneity of Asoka and Tusaspha highly 
problematical. 

As for the official designation of Rdstriya, Buddhaghosa tells 
us, in one context, that during a processional state-drive of king 
Ajata^atru of Magadha the place assigned to the Rdstnyas (RattMya- 
putta) among his retinue ‘was just between the Mahdmdtras who 
were nicely dressed and the fittingly dressed Brahmins shouting 
tHe joy of victory ’. The Rdspiyas themselves ‘ are said to have been 
gorgeously dressed holding swords and the like in their hands 
{vividhdlankaydmai^itd ndndppakdfd-dvudhahatthd)’. In anothei 


1 E.I., Vol. viil, p. 46. 

® Rayeffiaudhuri, op. Hi., p. 337. 

T-U 


® ArthaSastra, V. 3. 

* Raychaudhtiri, op. cit., pp. 236fi 
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context, he tells us that the king of the Kuni country came to sec \ 
the Thera Ratthapala (Rastrapala) with a retinue consisting of the 
Mahamatras, tlie MnhdrSstrikas, and such like persons of higher 
and higher ranks [Mahdmattd-Mahdraptlnkddirtam vasena nggatugga- 
tam Bva parisam gahctvd npasankami).^ 

Squaring irp the two, we inaj" underslajid that Rdstriya and 
Rdstrika are one and the same designation. As for the connection 
of Rdsiriya or Rdstrika with Rastrapala, some light may be thrown 
from the Pali Ratthapala Sutta® and Buddhaghosa’s conmient 
thereon. From the Sutta itself, it is clear that Rastrapala was the 
only son of a ^reshtJvt of Sthulakosthita, a fertile and prosperous 
place in the ICuru country of the Buddha’s time. The ^reshthl 
who was a Vai^j'a by caste lived in a right royal style.® According 
to Buddhaghosa, the ^re.shthin’s was a Ra.shtrapala family (Rattha- 
pala-kula). By definition, a Rastrai)ala family was that of which 
the head was capable of maintaining and restoring the peace and 
order in a territory or any portion thereof in the event of party 
factions, capable of coping with or quelling any popular commotion 
or disturbance : 

Sardjikam catuvamam pasehim yam pahossali, 
ratthapdlakularn ndma.* 

In the prose portion of the Culla-Sutasoma Jdlaka the Conmian- 
der-in-Chief [Smdpati) is placed at the head of the Amdtyas (Coun- 
cillors and Officers), the Chaplain {Piirointa) at the head of the 
Brahmanas, and the Rasprika [Ratthika) is placed foremost among tlic 
Naigamas^ [Negama, i.e. >the bankers, bu-siness magnates and rich 
land-owners who functioned at the same time as Mayors, Sheriffs 
and Justices of the Peace). 

If such were the office and worldly pbsition of a Rdshtriya or 
Rdsktrika, there is no wonder that Pushyagupta, a Rdshtriya -under 
Chandragupta Maurya, should be described as a Vaisya in Rudra- 
daman's inscription. But the question still i^ — ^was he appointed 
by Chandragupta to function as the Governor or Imperial High 
Commissioner of Surashtra ? 

Prom Rudradaman’s inscription, it is evident no doubt, that 
the Yavana-raja Tusaspha became an independent chieftain or 
ruler of Surashtra, may be of Surashtra-Anarta, i.e. the whole of 

" I Barua, Inscriptions of Aioka, ii, p. 264. 

® Majjhvna, ii, pp. 54II; Malalasekera, Diet, of Pali Proper Names, ii, pp. 706^. 

* Papanca-sHdanl, Siamese Bd., iii, p. 269. 

* Jataka, v, p. 178: Sendpati-pamukhSni asXti-amaccasahassam Purohita- 
pamtMani satthi-irdhtmna-sahassani Patthika-negamdiayo balm pakkosdpetvii. 

6 Cf. Jataka, vi. 
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TCatViia war, sometime after A^oka, The ancient iiaiue of JuiifigacJli 
itself indicates that the city with tlie hill-fort was built l)y a Yavaiia 
ruler. Rudradatnan himself appointed a Pahlava (Parthian or 
Persian), named Suvisala, son of Knlaipa, as Amatya (Governor), 
for the whole of Surashtra and Anarta. Can we say that this was in 
keeping with the Maurya tradition, particularly Asokan ? 

The Yerragudi copy of M.R.R. goes to show that the Imperial 
Agent or Commissioner at the place was a Rajjuka to whom the 
message to be proclaimed was despatched from the capital with the 
direction that he should, in his turn, commend it to the people 
{janapadam) as well as the Rdshtrikas {Rathikdni cha). If any 
inference is to be drawn from this, it is that in the janapada under 
this particular Rajjuka were the Rdshinkas besides the general 
populace.^ Whether there were any Mahdmdtras attached to 
this Rajjuka or not, this inscription has nothing to say. If the 
Rajjuka as Regent or Chief Commissioner virtually took the place 
of tile Kumar a in the Home Provinces, he, too, must have a body 
of Mahdmdtras to assist him in deliberation as well a.s administration. 
What was at the Yerragudi area, the same was ox hypotlmi in 
Surashtra (Girnar) Sunaparanta (Sopara), Maharashtra (Kopbal), 
andMushaka (Maski). 

As Regent or Chief Commissioner for a particular janapada 
(large administrative area, a Home Province or Division), the 
Rajjuka was responsible to the king as the supreme administrative 
head of a particular imperial territory. He was to carry on 
the administration of the janapada placed in his charge with 
the aid of the Mahdmatras and the Rdshtrikas. He was the 
official medium through which the king’s orders, directions and 
instructions were to be communicated to the Mahd.matras entrusted 
with the administration of towns or of districts within his jurisdic- 
tion. The Purushas or Personal Secretaries of the king were the 
official agents to intimate to the Rajjukas the king’s wishes, instruc- 
tions and policy shaping the method of administration to be 
faitMully followed by them in order to please the king, to work 
to his satisfaction (P.B. IV). 

The janapada under a Rajjuka was divided into a certain 
number of aharas (smaller administrative areas, say, districts 
dfefining the jurisdiction of different classes of Mahdmdtras), with 
the kota-vishayas (fort-areas). 


1 Samagatd janapada negamd c}!a samngafd negama-janapadd* 



A FEW LITERARY GLIMPSES OF SOCIAL AND 
RELIGIOUS LIFE IN MEDIEVAL BENGAL 


, By , Taponath Chakrabarty 

Medieval Bengali literature i.s a veritable storehouse of every 
kind of information, social, religious, economic and cultural. Rich 
in variety and vast in quantity, the literature of the land often 
supplies valuable materials for the construction of its social and 
religious history especially of the age when §ri Chaitanya was alive 
, and of the period shortty before and after his death. The present 
paper aims to offer a few broad data of social and rdigious life in 
Nadia and adjoining regions which may be gleaned from simh 
literature dealing with the period shortly before the birth of Sri 
Chaitanya and the age prior to his initiation in the gospels of bhakti 
which marked a new epoch in the history of Vaishnavism in Bengal. 

The combined testimony of Chaitanyabhdgavata, Chaitanya- 
charitdmrta and Advaitaprakdsa, that is to say, the evidence fur- 
nished by the authors of the most authentic Chaitanya charita- 
kdvyas, like Vrnddbandds, Kyshnadds Kavirdj and tsdn Ndgara, 
all of whom were nearly of the same age when Chaitanya lived and 
died, lends support to the view that Vaishnavism shortly before 
the birth of Chaitanya and during the early days of his life was 
not altogether unknown in Bengal, yet it was in a state of infancy, 
with only a few following and a latge number of enemies around. 
It was through the advent of the Lord Gaurihga to the scene and 
the proselytizing zeal of his followers that Vaishnavism received 
a new impetus and the tidal wave of bhakti which eventually spread 
throughout the land had its humble beginning behind the mosed 
doors of soHtary apartments in Nabadwipa, Sdntipura and adjoining 
villages in Western Bengal. Starting from the birth-place of ^ri 
Chaitanya, that is, Nabadwipa, whidi in the figurative words of 
the poet, ‘ was submerged by the tide, the wave spread to Sdntipura 
whi^ was on the point of being drowned’ and thus to all regions 
lying far and near. The story of its development from an humbk 
creed is no doubt interesting. The present paper, however, aims 
to Show its modest beginning and idle social background against 
which it had to fight and estat^ish itself. The ignorance of the 
fundamental tenets of Vaishnavism, nay, of the essence of religion, 
on the part of learned professors and veteran teachers who were 
engaged in futile scholastic exposition of the sacred scriptures and 
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dry metaphysical discussions, the indifferexice of tlu* ])eoplc at large 
and their preoccupation with thoughts of material pleasures and 
enjoyment, the observance of futile religious rites by the common 
folk, the hostile attitude of critics and opponeuts whose number 
ever increased, the aversion of Hindu metaphysical mind to group 
worship of collective mode of spiritual culture and the occasional, 
if not constant, persecution of the ruHng class', namely of the Muslim 
Khris and local Muslim overlords, —these were, in short, the odds 
against which the infant creed had to struggle for its existence. 

We can well illustrate the point by drawing materials from a 
few relevant passages of Chaitauyabhdgavata, Thus in one place 
Vpidabandds gives in a nutshell the prevailing social outlook of 
the people during the period immediately preceding the birth of 
Nimdi and during the early days of his career in Nabadwipa. All • 
people are here described as being eager for material pleasures.. 
They were keen for wealth, learning and male offspring and no 
serious quest for one's spiritual welfare could anywhere lx* found. 
Persons would laugh in derision at the sight of a Vaishnava. People 
would make ridiculous caricatures and repeat comic themes at the 
instance of Vaishpavas, The fate of a puritan in life or of a recluse 
was not considered to be a coveted one. Persons who had the 
good fortune to be led on horseback or in some kind of vehicle 
and had a large body of retainers with them, were alone considered! 
to be worthy of respect in popxrlar esteem. Men of letters, especially 
learned professors, were engaged in fruitless pedantic arguments 
or useless pedagogy without caring to imbibe or inculcate the essence 
of spiritual culture.^ The ordinary religions practices and belief.'' 
of the common people may he gleaned from the following account: 
As to religion, people cared for the performance of a few social 
rites. Thus men and women would pass sleepless nights in hearing 
the song.s of minstrels singing the glorie.s of the au.spicious mother' 
goddess Chan^. With great eclat some would worship Bisliahari 
(prebabh'^ the snake-deity Manasa) while others made co.stly images 
of such folk-deities. People would spend huge sums or a good 
lot of money on the occasion of their sons’ or daughters’ marriage. 
In such frivolous pursuits, with the observance of such futile shows 
of piety, people would rest content. The world anon, notes Vpid&- 
bandis, thus whiled away its days. Even learned scholars, 
well versed in the sacred scriptures, formed no exception' to, the 
prevailing order of life. The boast of heraldry and the pomp of 
learning were all that they cared for. The teachers of scriptures 

' Cf. Chaitanyabhagavata (published by Nritva Gopal Vidyiiratna), I, 6 , 32^ 
to 33, 
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like the Gft4 and Srimadbh&gavata, would not care to preach the 
gospel of bhakti that was running through them. None of them 
cared to sing the glories of !hord Krshna or inculcate that it was 
the only way by which people could be led to eternal bliss at this 
iron age, Kven ascetics and recluses, with sour looks and disgust 
of worldly life, would not repeat the name of Hari. A few blessed 
people alone would tare to utter the name of Gdvinda or Pundaii- 
kdksha at the time of their bath. Persons would not utter the 
name of Krshna even on request. The world was fond of conven- 
tional modes and practices. No one liked to worship Kpsh^ia or 
adore Vishnu. With numerous offers, some would worship Bdsull, 
while others indulged in ceremonious sacrifices or bacchanalian 
modes of worship by offering wine and meat. By organizing dances 
and musical performances, vocal and instrumental, persons would 
indulge in the prevalent practice of religion. Only the auspicious 
name of Krshna could nowhere be heard. A small group of Vishnu 
worshippers, however, formed a notable exception to the general 
rule. These devoted bhdgavatas would silently mind their own 
business and formed a batch by themselves. Being ardent devotees 
of Krshp.a, tliey used to sing the glories of their Bord and take their 
daily ablution bath in the holy waters of the Ganges. The foremost 
among these Vaishnavas of Nabad^pa (in Nadia) at that time 
was a man called Adwaita Acharyya. With the sacred waters of 
the Ganges and the budding twigs of the Tula^ plant he used to 
worship the image of his favourite Bord Kyshpa, The burden of 
his constant preaching was that devotion to Bord Krshna was the 
fundamental note of all scriptures. The sage Adwaita thus passed 
his days in Nabadwipa. The heathen conduct of the people around 
gave him no rest. It pained his heart and drew fortli his sighs. 
Among the solitary Vaishnavas of Nabadwipa at that age mention 
may be made of Silvdsa and his three brothers ; $richandrasekhara, 
Jagadisa, G6pin§.tha, Sri Garuda, Mur§,ri, Gahgdd^sa and so on. 
Srivdsa and his three brothers would incessantly repeat and sing 
aloud the glories of Krshpa. Thrice they would take thdr bath 
in the waters of the Ganges daily and perform Vishpu worship. 
The sight of the people around pierced the heart of Adwaita, who 
would often observe fasts and offer prayers to the Almighty for ' 
bringing them round. At nightfall ^riv&sa and his three brothers 
met in tiieir household and kept singing within their doors the choric 
songs in praise of Hari. The non-believers had nothing but a smile 
of contempt for these devotees of Vishnu and at the noise of such 
choric songs the heathen neighbours clamoured and raised murmurs 
of discontent. Some would remark that by this act ^4''^4sa and 
his brothers would bring hell upon the people as a whole as this 
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would enrage the infidel and invoke the wrath of the powerful 
Yavana (i.e. Muslim) lord of Nadia. Otlicrs would opine Unit it 
was better in the interest of the village as a whole to drive this 
Brihmin (i.e. §iiv^sa) with his bag and baggage from hi.s house- 
hold and destroy his dwelling house, for otherwise they would have 
to face fierce persecution at the hands of the Yavana or Muslim 
ruler of the land.^ Amidst their daily round" of duties, men and 
women would often seek to amuse themselves by noticing epic 
and Puranic scenes enacted by mimic players or listening to such 
musical accounts from bards and minstrels. Songs in honour of 
the snake-deity Manasi or the mother-goddess Chandi, as already 
stated, were largely in vogue at that time. The story of the 
E.l,m§,yana seems to have been especially appealing to popular 
imagination and it supplied themes for attractive theatrical shows or 
musical performances. Bpisodes from the life of the god Krshna 
during his stay in Vrnddvana more specially seem also to have 
been enacted by musical parties in a popular way with music and 
dancing. This is evident from a perusal of a contemporary work 
entitled '^rikrshmvijaya’ by Mdlddhara Basu (sttrnamed Gtiinardj 
Khin) which is known to have been written during the period 
1473 to 1481 A.D. The Bengali version of the Rdindya^gia of VMmiki 
as given hy Krttivdsa, seems to have been specially designed to 
meet this popular demand and the universal popularity which the 
Rdmdyana story enjoyed among the common people of that ago in 
Bengal may well be judged from the following account given in 
Chaitanyabhigavata (I, 8). We are introduced here before an 
audience witnessing a theatrical performance of a well-known 
episode of the Rimdyana. Thus a player in the rdle of Dasaratha 
is described as bidding good-bye to his life as the news of Rama’s 
esdle reached his ear. Krshpa-yS.trS,s or musical performances of 
the episodes of the life of the god Rr^na Hke the Kdliyadamana 
feat, songs for the glorification of the god 6iva, or the goddess 
Durga or Bakshmi and somewhat later of the god Dharmmadeva 
or the goddess Shashthi, seem to have been very popular and widely 
prevalent among the people of that age.® The popular pantheon, 
thus seems to have included the goddesses BS,sull, Chandi, ManasS,, 
Shashthi, Durgd, Bakshmi, Sarasvati, and the gods 6iva, Kshetra- 
pMa, Dharmmadeva and so on. We find reference to the perform- 
ance of such a Krshna-ydtrl or a musical soiree for the display ,,of 
some incident of the life of the god Rrshn,a through the play of a 
sort of melodrama, at the houser of Chandra^elSiara Achiryya, 


I Vide ChmtanyabMgavata, I, II, 10 to 11. 

* Vide V^lpgSld Sdhiiyer ItiliSsa by Sakitmar Sen, pp. 199-200. 
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the mateiuial uncle of ^ri Chailanya.-* VviKldbandas similarly 
speaks of an occasion when in a rich man’s house people witnessed 
the musical performance of the Kdliyadainana feat of the god 
Krshpa. A person in the role of a snake under the influence of 
secret charms imitating the snake-charming feat of the god Krshna 
in the KMiya lake is said to have kept the audience spell-bound by 
his mystic dances Nvhile the choir band went on singing and 
drums and cymbals were being played all round. The K§.liyadamana 
feat of the god Krshna formed the burden of their song.® Snake- 
charming ma^’' also be inferred to have been a favourite pastime of 
the people. Mention may similarly be found of popular musical 
parties for celebrating the glories of the god ^iva or his consort 
Durg^. A minstrel is thus described as beating his small drum and 
singing the glories of the god Siva.® A person named Gadddhara 
is said to have engaged the attention of people by his dances in the 
garb of Ram§. or the goddess Durga while the members of his party 
are said to have sung appropriate themes worthy of the occasion. 

Musical accounts of the glories of the celebrated PMa kings of 
Bengal like MahipMa and otliers seem also to have been very popular 
at that time.® Men were thus eager to hear such bardic tales of 
by-gone days. Some of the PMa Idngs lilce E.S,mapS.la seem to have 
loomed large in popular imagination. There is a story in a work 
called ‘ S^kiubhdday^ ’ (p. 30-31) which can well account for such 
popularity. It is said that R^mapMa was so fond of justice that 
he impaled his only son to death as the latter committed a wrongful 
act against a woman. Whatever may be the truth of this tradition, 
there can be no doubt that some of the P§la kings were able to 
earn the goodwill and esteem of the people. Thus GopMa I, the 
founder of the Pala dynasty in Bengal, is said to have been placed 
on the throne as the result of a popular election. It was the people 
who chose him as their king to put an end to the state of anarchy 
or mS,tsyanya,ya which prevailed in Bengal during this period as it 
appears from the account given by TS.rS.nS,tha, which receives 
confirmation from tlie statement given in the fourth verse of the 
Khahmpur copper-plate inscription of king Dharmapala, sou of 
GopMa I.« The extensive popularity enjoyed by king Dharmapala, 
the most illustrious monarch of the P&la line, may well be judged 
from the account given in verse 13 of the above inscription, whirih " 
runs as follows: 'Gdpaih simni vanecharai rvanabhuvi gramo- 
pakanthe janaih kridadthih pratichatvarani ^i^ganaih pratya- 


O 


• ChaitanyabMgavata, II, i8 

3 Ibid., 1 , 14. 

3 Ibid., II, 8 . 

1 Op. ci\, II, 18. 

5 Ibid., Ill, 4 - ' 
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panaih m§.napaih lM-ve6niaui panjarodarasukai rudgita matma* 
stavaih yasylkairnayata strapd-vivalitd-iianiraii} sadaivdnanam.’^ 

In the outlying frontier regions the ‘gopas’, the forest-dwellers 
in the wild tracts, the villagers in the vicinity of rural areas, the .J 
playful children in family habitats, the traders in places of business ^ 
and the parrots kept encaged in pleasure-houses, were all his 
admirers. Making due allowance for such panegyrical account of 
the poet, we’ can well understand that Dharmapdla’s rule was 
loroad based upon the goodwill and support of his people. In the 
Amgdchhi copper-plate inscription of "Vigrahapdla III, the epithet — 

‘ anurdgaikavasati ' “ as applied to Nayapdla, shows how dear he 
was to his people. In the same inscription ® king Vigrahapdladeva 
is aptly described as — ‘Pitah sajjana-ldchaniah’ and ‘c^dturv- 
varnya-samdsrayah sitayasa[h punjai] rjjagadranjayan SrJmad- ■ 
vigrahapdladeva-nrpati.’ * This shows how deeply the king was 
loved by his subjects. By a careful comparison of the data furnished 
by the Manahali copper-plate inscription of Madanapdla and the 
Kamauli copper-plate inscription of Vaidyadeva, the reason of 
Rdmapdla’s popularity may well be explained. The story of the 
dethronement and defeat of Mahipdla II, son of "Vigraliapdla III, 
as the result of a popular rising under the leadership of a Kaivartta 
chieftain named Divya (or Divydka) who along with his brother 
Ruddka and his nephew Bhima became master of the country for * 
a time, is too well-known to require any mention. It was king 
Rdmapdla, who by dint of his own prowess, restored the fallen 
fortune of his family by recovering his fatherland (janakabhu, i.e. 
Varendii or North Bengal) from the clutch of his enemy, Bhima, 
who is described as ‘Kshdni-ndyaka’. This glorious achievement 
must have made him famous and we find an echo of it in the pane- 
gyrical account given in the fourth verse of the Kamauli copper- 
plate inscription of Vaidyadeva, where it is likened to the heroic 
exploit of the epic hero Rdma, who defeated and killed Rdvap.a. 
In tlie Rdmacharita of Sandhydkara Nandi we find a detailed 
description as to how Rdmapdla, who was driven from his fatherland, 
made a long and silent preparation with great fortitude for the restora- 
tion of his lost paternal realm. No wonder then that this monarch, 
the Alfred of this land, should be praised in subsequent literature 
' and be the hero of popular song.® As to Mahipdla II, Mahdraaho- 
pddhyaya H, P. Sastri writes in his introduction to ‘Rdmacharita’— 


I Vide Gaiida-I^ekliamala, p.' 14 and Eprgraphia Indica, Vol. IV, p. 343®. 

® Cf. verse 12, Une 17. 8 Cf. ver,se T3, lines 17-18. 

* GaudajJ/ekhamdld, p. 125. 

. 8 Vide VS^dld Sahityer itihAsa by Sukumar Sen, p. 201. 
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did not pay any heed to the cautious advice of his 
ministers, he hastily collected a large but ill-disciplined force, and 
advanced to meet the enemy. His force was routed. The soldiers 
fled in disorder, and he was defeated and .slain.' In the text 
of the R§.macharita (i, 22 ) we have the expression— ‘Idklntara- 
pranayind’ which the commentator explains as- ‘paralokagatasya’. 
The account of the 'death of Mahipala II in battle, is based on this 
interpretation of the above commentator. According to A. K. 
Maitreya there is a popirlar tradition in Varendra-mandala that 
Mahipila forsook the world and became an ascetic and that is why 
Mahipila figured in popular song. There may be some such hint, 
though the meaning is not clear, in the word - 'sivavadvabhfiva' ^ 
of the Manahali copper-plate inscription of Madanapfila.® If, on 
the other hand, we assume that Mahip§.la of popular song is 
Mahipfila I, we can justify such an assumption by mentioning his 
achievement, namely reconquest of the paternal realm from a 
Guaclajiati of the foreign Kamboja race.* Hence we find an echo 
of it in the Bdngarh copper-piate in.scription of Mahipala I^- 
"[^*1 tTsqrrraT?! fiiw’® ('Vahu)darpS.danadhikrta- 

viluptarh rijyanid.sS,dya pitry0.ih..'® The expression- ‘auadhikrta- 
viluptarii rfijyaih ’ shows tliat MahipSla I had his kingdom 
back from persons who had no claim to it. This shows tliat the 
rule of the Pfila kings was temporarily suspended owing to the 
invasion of a forei'gn enemy who had no legal claim over tlie land. 
According to some scholars ’’ the account given in the same inscrip- 
tion Cf. [De4e prfichi] prachura-payasi svachchha indpiya tdyarii 
svairaih bhrdntv^ tadanumalay6patyakd,-chandancshu (I) krtvS 
[s§,ndraistarushu jadatfitrh) ^ikarairabhratulyElh prileyd.(dre)h kataka 
mabhajan rmsya senk-gajendrSh ®] offers an evidence of the 
digvijaya or territorial raid of Mahipfila I. Mr. A. K. Maitreya, 
however, thinks that the above description merely indicates tlie 
Vicissitudes of the homeless monarch, namely Vigrahapdla II, father 
of Mahipila I, who moved hither and thither in quest of a shelter and 
at last found a safe retreat in the valley of the Himalayas.® If 
the above view be correct, we have every reason to suppose that like 
Akbar, son of Humiyun, MahipMa I, the son of a homeless truant, 
had some claim for popular consideration. 


1 Cf, StimSn MahtpSla iti dvitiyfi dvije^a-inatiloh ^ivavadvabhiiva, v. 13. 

® See Gauda-I/ekhamild, p. 156. 

* See R. P. Chanda in J.A.S.B. (l^.S.), Vol. VH, pp. bisff. 

* Cf. verse 12. ® G. L., p. 95. 

« I/ines 23-24. See Gauddr ItihSsa, p, 0:21. 

s Verse, it, iines 21-23. , ® Gau^a-Bekhai^d, p. too f.n. 
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Many of the social customs among Hindus of that age in Rougal 
seem to be much the same as we find thoiu todav. TliUvS the 
ceremony of initiating a child in the art of reading 'and writing 
seems to have been a popular festival in a Hindii household at that 
time. This is evident from the account given in a contemporary 
work, for example Advaitaprakdsa, which is dated in the year 1490 
of the Saka era, corresponding to A.D, isGS". t^in Nagara, the 
writer of this work, is said to have been five years of age when his 
mother brought him from his native ^village Hauda in ^Srihatta or 
SyUiet to the residence of Advaita Achdryya at Sintipura. The 
very day the mother and the son came to Advaita 's household, a 
gala occasion presented itself in the shape of the ceremony of initiating 
the eldest son of the Ach§,r3Tra in the art cf reading and writing. 
To grace this occasion, namely the work of presenting the alphabet 
to the boy, it was marked as a day of social festivity for the family. 
The ceremony of initiating a child in the art of writing and reading 
the letters of the alphabet is also referred to in Chaitanyabhdgavata 
(I, 5, 27) where the boy NimSi is said to have been so initiated by 
his father, Jagannatha Mi^ra, who placed a writing chalk in the 
hand of his son and initiated him in the art of writing, after which 
came the chfiddkara^a ceremony when friends and acquaintances 
pierced the child’s ears with pins. The initiation with the sacred 
thread or the ceremony of upanayaiia in the case of a Brdhmin boy 
was a common custom in Hindu .society.''- The tidmakarana 
ceremony or the ceremony of fixing the individual proper name of' a 
child seems to have been a customary rite in Hindu household.® 
The pious observance of the eleventh lunar day in every month by 
BrS,hmin 5 especially seems to have been a common practice in Hindu 
society. Observance of fasts or some srrch means of self-discipline 
and_ the offering of prayers to the Almighty were common practices 
during these days.® During lunp or solar eclipse men and women 
would flock together to bathe in the Ganges and repeat sacred 
hymns or sing aloud the glories of God.* It is interesting to note 
some of the common taboos or petty details of Hindu social life in 
B^gal. Thus touching earthen wares or other pots rejected after 
being used in cooking was considered to be an act' of impurity for 
which bathing was necessary.® The case of Tairthika Br^mana 
■ 3 h«ws that ucchchista food or taking food tasted already seems to 
have been forbidden. Women especially unmarried girls in Hindu 
society would perform various popular religious rites or vratas? 


’ 6 atida-r,eklaainai 3 .. I, 6, 38. a Ibid., I, 4, 19. 

- 38. i Chaitanyabhi.gavat4, I, 2, 14. > 

- lUd., re, 38. b 0^. cit., I, 5. 30. 
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by ofEering flowers and fruits. After the birth of a child, a mother 
in a Hindu household of that age seems to have kept herself confined 
within the four walls of the labour-room for one month and on the 
completion of this period she would come out with her baby in arms 
and purify herself liy taking a bath. A few other ladies would 
also accompany her on such occasion and she would be greeted with 
music and joy. The’ ceremony would conclude with the distribution 
of some quantity of fried rice, ripe plantains, betel-leafs, oil, 
vermiHon powder, etc., among the attendant ladies by the mother of 
the child or some other female member of her family.^ The birth 
of an offspring was considered to be an occasion of joy in a Hindu 
family. The new-born child would be greeted with music. Flutes 
and pipes would be blown and drums would be beaten to mark lie 
auspicious occasion while womenfolk would pour in and shower grains 
of paddy and tufts of green grass on the head of tlie new-born, praying 
for its long lease of Ufe.® The new-born infant would be saved 
from the clutch of evil spirits by uttering various hymns to Vishnu, 
Devi (or P&,rvati), Npsimha, Apardjitd and so on. Some would 
utter incantations or spells to guard the lying-in-room or the labour- 
room from all kinds of malevolent influence. Magical charms or 
mystic spells would also be used to ward off evil influences or bad 
omens from all the ten quarters. Belief in witchcraft and exorcism 
was especially prevalent among womenfolk in Bengal. Secret 
spells were also used to guard children from the danger of snake- 
bite. To protect children from all these omens safety charms in 
the shape of magical threads or amulets were probably worn by 
children and womenfolk seem to be very keen after these things.® 
In many Hindu household of that age especially among Brdhmins 
a room was kept apart for the daily worship of the household deity. 
The phallic emblem of the god Siva and the Salagrama or the stone 
emblem of the god Narayana, the G6pdla or tie NYsimha image 
of the god Vishnu were often used as household deities.* Such 
deities were duly worshipped every day and venerated by the 
members of such families and things offered or dedicated to such 
worship especially the holy water with which such deities were 
bathed were considered to have a special charming or sanctifying 
effect.® The Brdhmins seem to have been the traditional custo^ 
dians of religion and sacred lore and as such they seem to hdVe 
oacupied the highest position in the social hierarchy. They formed 
in a sense the intelligentsia of that age and all kinds of priestly 


1 ChaitanyabMgavata, I, 4, 18. 

3 ChaitanyabMgavata, I, 4, 18-20. 
6 Ibii., I. 4, 20. 


2 Vide supra, I, 3, 17. 

1 Cf. the cqge of Sitvisa. 
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functions or religious duties were performed by them, (ioiiig on 
pilgrimage and offering of oblations to dead aucestois in .sueli hoi}’ 
places like Gayi were thought to be especially meritorious from the 
religious standpoint. There were instances among Brdlimins leaving 1 
their hearth and home and leading a nomadic religions life wandering 
from one place of pilgrimage to another.^ But all BrShmins were 
not equally pious and there were instances at that age of BrS,hmin 
youths leading a reckless life. Thus in Jayananda’s Chaitanya- 
mahgala (see p. 56) it is stated that the two brothers, Jagai and 
Madhai, who were BrfLhmin by caste, used to recite ‘masuabi’ 
(i.e. Muslim literary texts). It is evident, therefore, that within 
the fold of orthodox Hindu society of those days there were persons 
even of the highest class, namely the priestly cla,ss, who were addicted 
to many of the social malpractices like drinking and wore fond of 
the use of foreign dress, foreign language and literature. Observance 
of the daily triennial worship (trisandhya) and the performance of 
intellectual and priestly duties like yajana, yeljana, aclliyayaua and 
adhydpana, were the common pratices among orthodox Brahmins 
of those days. But instances of Brdhmins who had nothing but 
merely the sacrificial thread on their nock as the hollow badge of 
their superiority were not unknown in Bengal at that time. Tlxus 
Vrnddbandds in his work (I, 12) speaks of such a Brdhmin living 
in Rddha or Western Bengal who posed himself as a .second Odpdla ** 
incarnation of the god Vishnu. The growing popularity of ^ri 
Chaitauya made him jealous and he tried to draw around himself 
men and women by this mystic pose. But in reality he was a 
scoundrel, ori Chaitanya had to face many .such rivals. Thus 
Vpndabandds in his work (vide ante) incidentally refers to many 
such scoundrels who had the audacity to pose themselves as ‘ Raghu- 
ndtha’ with the ostensible object of material gain by receiving 
oflfers of free gifts from the people. In a work called ‘Bhakti- 
ratndkara’ we find mention of such a ' Jayagopdla ’. It is clear thus 
that the infant creed, namely Vaishnavism, had man3^ enemies both 
within and without. 

As to the external enemies, namely the Yavana rulers of the 
land, we have evidence to show that although there were stray 
^ases of persecution by local Muslim overlords, or fanatical mullflhs 
'SSd !K§.zis hither and thither, the Government of those days was on 
the whole tolerant. Hindus and Muslims seemed to have lived as 
neighbours, each pursuing its own calling. Some of the Hindus 
were appointed to high offices by» Muslim rulers.® The Hindus 


Cf. th^ase of Tairtliika Brahmaiia given in ChaitanyabhS,gavata, I, 4, 22ff. 
® Cf. the cases of Rnpa, Sanatana and so on. 
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of those days were liberal enough to appoint sometimes Miisliiuf? 
under thdin.^ Thus in Chaitanyacharitamrta (II, 25), the most 
authoritative account of that age, we have the statement that 
Hushen Khan Saiyad, the Sultan of Gauda, was formerly employed 
as an official under Subuddhi Raya, the tlien Hindu lord of Gauda. 
Muslim tailors were employed in Hindu household and we find 
mention of such a tailor working in the house of Srivasa.' There 
were instances among the Muslims too who attended and witnessed 
with their Hindu neighbours the musical play of tlie Ramayana.® 
The case of Yavana Hariddsa, who was a devout Vaislinava and an 
ardent follower of 6ri Chaitanya shows that things were gradually 
tending towards a happy sense of union between the two rival 
communities. But instances of religious persecution by Muslims 
were not unknown. Thus in Jayananda's Chaitaiiyainahgala we 
,find mention of a village named Piralya situated near Nabadwipa 
whose Muslim inhabitants are said to be in a daggers’ drawn relation 
with their Hindu neighbours, for example Brahmins. The report 
by the local Kazi of the Rulia village and the fierce torture of 
Haridasa at the order of the local Muslim overlord or mulukpati, 
as mentioned in Advaitaprakdsa (9), is an instance of such local 
communal ill-feeling. 

The use of betels for cliewing seems to have been known at that 
distant age in Bengal and aromatic ingredients (guyd) were used 
for this purpose for adding flavour. The Durgdpfijfl or the annual 
worship of the goddess Durgd seems to have been a favourite 
festival in almost every Hindu household. It was the fashion then 
as now-a-days to perform such worship amidst the loud musical 
notes of drums, cymbals and conch-shells, which were therefore 
kept for this purpose in most of the Hindu household.® 

As to Hindu women of those days, we find them as faithful 
partners of their husbands, as their silent and affectionate helpers 
in the journey of life, endowed with the characteristic grace and 
modesty of their sex, gay in simple attire with the vermiHon mark 
shining on their head ; as busy housewives courteous to the family 
and its gods plying tJaeir usual cares; as dutiful daughters-in-law 
tied in their chain of duties and obligations; as affectionate mothers 
with tile milk of their tenderness for their laddies; as loving sisters 
and festive daughters training themselves up for their future rdJe" 
before marriage. 

Such were in short the social setting in which Vaishnavism, as 
an infant creed, had to work for mastery. Its new mode of collective 


1 ChaitanyabMgavata, I, 17. 
s Op. dt, II, 23. 


^ Of. Qp^ dU, II, 4 and III, 4. 
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01 congregfational prayer witli its noisy ii])i‘Oii,r,^ Wiis something 
detested by sober people. Silent individual worshi]) or coiunuinion 
with God was a thing known to Hindu metaphysics and the new cult 
of bhakti with the common practice of choric song in the form of 
prayer seemed to be an anarchy. 


1 Cf Chaitaiwablia.gavata. II, 3, 532 



THE ABHIRS, TRAIKUTAKS AND MAITRAKS 

By Tribhuvandas Iv. Shah 

These three rac6s lived in India during the first few centuries 
after Christ. 

Much has also been written and published about them. Yet 
the questions of their origin, end and places of rule are not quite 
decided. In historical treatises the names of these three raees are 
found in the following order — ^Abhirs, TraikCitaks and Maitraks. 
We have adopted the same order here. 

,, I Abhirs 

Origin and relation 

The Abhirs (Ahirs) are at present mostly found in the southern 
and western portions of Kathiawar. In old days the whole of 
Kathiawar was known by the name Saurastra, which thus is the 
old as well as the new name of tlie home of Abhirs. Again, it is 
believed that the mediaeval rulers of Saurastra — ^the Ra’ kings of 
Junagadh — ^were Abhirs. At present thej^ (Abhirs) deal in cattle.' 
So they did in olden times too. They are, and were, a strong people 
with tng bony bodies and great powers of endurance. A section 
of the Abhirs had settled in the region which is known as ‘ Govardhan- 
Samay' in rock edicts dating B.C. as well as in those dating A.D., 
where the holy places like Nasik and Tryambak are situated and 
where there are tiie sources of the Krsna and the Godavari. 

When we consider the dates of Ksaharata Nahapana (according 
to Prabandh-Cintamani, Parisistaparva and Pattavali they are 
B.C. 114 to 74; for details see Ancient India by the present writer, 
Vol. Ill) and of his son-in-law Rusavdat Sak, we have to conclude 
that both these races — ^the Ksaharats and the 6aks — ^were under 
Mahak 4 atrap Bhumak, the father of Nahapana. Bhumak was one 
of the three governors appointed by the Yona king Menander, and 
the region entrusted to him was what now consists of Jodhpur 
State and Rajputana. He ruled from B.C. 156 to 115, and his- 
capital was Bhinnamal. When Nahapana succeeded him, he at 
oitee defeated the last ^ufiga king, Devbhuti by name, became king 
of Avanti, assumed the title ‘king' and struck his own coins. Thus 
the Ksaharats and the ^aks spread to Avanti. Then Nahapapa 
sent an expeditionary force under the combined leaderriiip of his 
minister Ayam and his son-in-law Rsavadat, and thus conquered 
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the region around Nasik which was a holy place (‘ The Coins of 
Andhra Dynasty’ by Dr, Rapson, Nos. 31 to 37; Anc. lnd?j Vol. IV, 
pp. 30 et seq.). There he donated money and other things. Thus 
the Ksaharats and ^aks now spread up to ‘Govardhan Samay’, 
the region around Nasik, In B.C. 74 Nahapana died, leaving no 
son behind him. His kingdom was divided into three parts. Avanh 
and Gujarat (Tat in those times) were conquered by King Gandharva- 
sen of Gardabhila dynasty. Ru^avadat, the son-in-law of Naha- 
pana, settled in Cutch and Saurastra; and the remaining portion 
which was in Southern India, was annexed by the i^dhra king 
Satkarni No. 17 (see the table at the end). Thus the Abhirs, who 
were in Rajputana only, at the beginning of Nahapana's rule, had, 
by the time of his death, spread themselves in Avanti, Govardhan 
Samay, Saurastra and Cutch,^ The Abhirs in the south were 
later on called Traikhtaks because they made the region named 
Trikht their home. For more details vide A.I., Vol. Ill, p, 288, 

We have stated above that Ksaharat Nahapana,® immediately 
after coming to the throne, had sent a large army towards soutli 
under the leadership of his minister Ayam and his son-in-law 
Rsavadat. They had inflicted a severe defeat on tlie Andhra 
king. The Andhra ruler considered it — as it was the custom in 
..those times — a great di^race on him to be defeated while defending 
a holy place like Nasik, This is proved by the evidence given 
in the edict of Queen Balasree, the mother of Gautamiputra Satkarni 
(C.A.R. No. 7). Thus the Andhras were always at daggers drawn 
with the Ksaharats and the 6aks. The Andhras were eagerly waiting 
for an opportimity to avenge themselves. How that opportunity 
came to them in course of time, is explained below. 

We have seen that King Gandharvasen of Gardabhila dynasty 
had conquered Avanti after Nahapana’s death. Gandharvasen 
once saw a beautiful Jaina nun, arid being enchanted with her beauty, 
forcibly got her t^en to his harem. The nun’s brother, a Jaina 
monk named KaHksuri (Kalkacarya), tried his best to dissuade 
the king from this sinful course. When he found that the king 
would not release his sister, he gave up his monkhood, and went 
out of Avanti after having taken a vow of revenge. He went as 
far as Sind and Baluchistan and from there he went to Persia, 
"ia the N.W, of Persia was a territory named Sakasthan, where 
there were chieftains numbering about a hundred, Kaliksuri 
settled there. (It is possible that Kaliksuri may have travelfed 


1 Thus began the settlemeat of the Abhirs in Saurastra and Catch, 
a Nahapatia’s coins dearly have the word' Ksahrat’. It is astoni^bing, there- 
fore, that the scholars call him a '§ak’. 
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through Saurastra from the shores of which he might have 
gone ou_ board a ship bound for Persia.) Sakasthan was also 
called Paraskul. Here Kalikstiri stayed for a year and established 
cordial relations with the chiefs. In those times it was a 
custom that when the Persian king required military aid, he sent 
word to the chiefs who were bound to join the ranks with their 
forces. Death was ,the penalty of disobedience. Once during 
Kaliksuri’s stay, the chiefs received message to send expeditionary 
forces to join the Persian army. They had no desire to comply 
with the message. Kaliksuri then approached them and told them 
that they need not send the armies if they did not want to do so; 
and that they might, with their armies, accompany him to India 
where there was plenty of territory to conquer and rule over. The 
chiefs liked the proposal. Ships with provisions were made ready. 
They landed on the shores of Saurastra. As the rainy season had 
already set in, they stayed for a time there with the permission 
of R,savdat Sak, the king of Saurastra. When the season was over, 
the new Saks joined force with Rsavdat, the old Sak, and defeated 
G-andharvasen of Avanti. All these details of the establishment 
of Saka rule over Avanti are given in Vayupuran (Gargasamhit^) 
(Buddhiprakas, Vol. 76, pp. 88 to 102, article by the late Dewan 
Bahadur K, H. Dhmv). The Jaina sources also give a similar 
account (A.I., Vol. Ill, pp. 340-2). The Saka rule lasted for 
seven (according to the Puraiiis) years only. According to Jaina 
sources it lasted for four years only. Five 6aka kings came to the 
throne one by one during that period (A.I., Vol. Ill, pp. 346-52), 
They brutally persecuted the people. At last Sakari Vikrama^tya, 
&e son of Gandharvasen, got help from Arista-karna ^atkarm, the 
Andhra king, defeated the ^aks, became king of Avanti and started 
an era known as the Vikrama-era (B.C. 57). Some time later both 
the Andhra king and the Gardabhila king combined forces under 
the leaderdiip_ of Gautamiputra Satkarni and extirpated their 
common enemies, the Saks. In memory of this event, Queen 
Bala^ree, the mother of Gautamiputra Satkarni, got an inscription 
carved at Nasik (C.A.R. No. 7; A.I., Vol. IV,’ p. 280). Thus the 
Saks and Abhirs who had settled in Saura^ra were destroyed; 
only those of them who had settled in Avanti and in Southern In^a, 
and who had established marital relations with local royal families^— 
survived. They are called the Abhirs by the Puranas. 

Arista-karna Gautamiputra, the - 17th Andhra king, was suc- 
ceeded by Hal Salivahan (A.I., ^ol. IV, pp. 236-7). He appointed 
the Abhir chiefs on high and responsible posts. Details of this are 
given^ in C.A.R. Nos. 17 and 43. ^ain, both the Satkar^is 
and Abhirs had cultivated marital relationship with the Kadambas. 
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This conclusion is arrived at by Prof. _Rao (Part II, pp. 70 to 83; 
A.I., Vol. rV, pp. 242-6) in his ‘Jainism in Sonthefn India’, 
after a thorough scrutiny of Dr. Bttlrler’s evidence. Thus the 
AbHrs, $aks, Kadambas and Satkarnis were thickly connected 
with one another in about first century B.C. 

Their origin and their place of settlement 

The first mention of the Abhirs having been appointed as 
responsible chiefs is found in C.A.R, Nos. 17 and 43. In No. 17 
it is stated (A.I., Vol. IV, p. 290) that during the time of the 
Western Mah^atrap Rudrasiriha I, the queen who was wife of 
VSsistaputra ^atkarui, Andhra king No. 39 and daughter of Rudra- 
bhuti, the Abhir commander, had given something in charity 
(A.I., Vol. IV, pp. 291-2). In No. 43 it is stated that during the time 
of the Abhir king llvarsen, the son of Madhari,® tlie 6aks who were 
intimately related to him made some donations (A.I., Vol. Ill, 
pp. 303-4). These two edicts show quite clearly that the Abhirs, 
the western Ksatraps and the Andhra Satkarnis had ties of blood 
with one another. Some more details about tlie other two will 
help us to understand the position of the Abhirs (see their dynastic 
lists at the end). 

The founder of the western IC§atrapi was Ghsotik. His son 
Ca^an was a powerful Idng. Hence he is generally known as the 
founder. The dynastic list of these Ksatraps is given at the end. 
It is reproduced from C.A.R.P. 153. The only change introduced 
is that the beginning of the dynasty is stated to be in A.D. 78, 
while I have stated it to be A.D. 103® because according to me the 
Saka era began in that year (A.I., Vol. IV, p. 61). The dynastic 
list of the Andhras is not wholly or clearly given anywhere.^ I 
have given it in A.I., Vol. IV, pp. 233-8 and have reproduced a 
relevant portion from it here. A comparative study of these lists 
will throw a good light on the question in hand. 


1 According to scholars, she was the daughter of Rudradaman. As the edict 
is damaged, other mistakes also have been committed. The real meaning is quite 
different. 

^ ® This family is known among the Satkarni kings. 

® Ror details vide A.I., Vol. Ill, pp. 35 to 63. It has also been explained there 
how several dildculties crop up if A.T). 78 is considered to be the beginning of Ihe 
Saka era. It has also been shown how, by fixing up A.D. 103 as the date of its 
beg innin g, all the difficulties disappear. Journal of the Mythic Society: 

Vol. 30, Oct., p. 112. Dr. R. N. Saletor states that the date is A.D. 110-12.) 

^ Pargfter has discussed all possibilities in his 'The Dynastic I/i&ts of the 
Kali Ages His absolute reliance on Purans only has led to certain incompleteness. 
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We h^ve stated above that Gautamiputra ^atkarai, the 17th 
Andhra king, had exterminated the ^aks and the Xbhirs. The 
Andhra kings and their friends, the Gardabhils, often visited 
Satrufijay, which was a holy place for both of them and they 
performed religious rites there (Pari^istaparva, Prabandh-Gnta- 
mani, etc.). The kings were accompanied by large retinues and 
equally large number* of pilgrims. These pilgrims often settled at 
the place of pilgrimage (see the edicts of Priyadar^in and of 
Eharvel). It was thus that the Abhirs began to re-settle in Sau- 
rastra. In A.D. 142, Casthan conquered Avanti from the Garda- 
bHla king, assumed the title 'king' and established himself 
on the throne. Then he invaded Saurastra, the sacred land of 
pilgrimage,^ and conquered it, and ended there the rule of Gautami- 
putra of Andhra (No. 26) whose coins were found in Kathiawar. 
Then the Casthanas decided to conquer another centre of pilgrimage, 
'Govardhan Samay’, in the south. It is not certain whether 
Rudradaman or his successor conquered it. Of course an improper 
inteiq)retation of the Sudar^an Take Inscription has raised Rudra- 
daman much more than he deserves (A.I., Vol. IV, pp. 75 et seq.). 
Be that as it may, it is certain that ' Govardhan Samay’ was under 
the rule of Rudrasifih, the 5th Cabana king, and tha,t he had 
appointed the Abhir cldef Rudrabhhti as governor over it (C.A.R. 
No. 39). The Andhras had receded further south. The Ca^thana 
power began to decline during the rule of the 8th king. Taking 
advantage of this opportunity, I§vardatta, the governor of Govar- 
dhan Samay, declared himself independent and founded a new 
dynasty. He ruled from A.D. 261 and further. As the Andhras 
had receded as far as Vijaynagar, there was none to check the 
progress of livardatta, up to that limit. Having conquered that 
much territory, he also, like the Casthans, assumed the title ‘Maha- 
ksatrap ’ ; and struck his own coins,® which resemble the Ca^an 
coins® in all respects (A.T., Vol. HI), and he founded an 
era, beginning from the time of the rule (A.D. 249) of his father 
I^varsen. Thus it can be said that the Abhir-era began in A.D. 249. 


r Defence of rdigion weired more vdth kings in those times than conquest 
of land. ^ 

® Rapson states that no coin is fonnd bearing any date between 158 of the 
Cabana era (when Damsen’s rule ended) and 161 of same era (when the rule 
of y^odaman Ksatrap began). The reason for that is explained here. 

By adding 78 to 158 to 161, we ge|; A.D. 236 to 239. But by adding 103, we 
get 261 to 264. This explains the political condition in tiiose times. 

* C.A.R. 133: The coins typed (minutely imitated from those of Kshatraps), 
show that certain territories belonging formerly to w. Kshatraps had passed into the 
hands of the Triku^aks, 
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It was also called the Ttikuta-era, because the Abhira, king had 
established independent power over Govardhan Sairtay, in which 
there was a mountain with three peaks _ (Tri-kut), Rapson 
says: ‘The era used by the Traikhtaka kings in their inscriptions 
is identical with that, which has been more commonly known as 
the Kalchuri or Chedi era, since it was first recognized in the inscrip- 
tions of the Ealchiiri kings of Chedi. For practical purposes this 
era may be regarded as beginning in the year A.D, 349’ (Fleet, 
J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 564). My own conclusion is that the Trilcutak 
and the Zaldiuri are different eras, begun at different places by 
different kings, but their dates being the same, one is often confused 
with the other. 

From what is stated above, it becomes clear that the Abhirs 
were governors appointed by the Casthans, to rule over southern 
provinces. The i%raris have called them Andhrabhftyas,^ i.e. 

. ‘servants of Andhras‘. The name Abhir originated from Andhra- 
bhrtyas (servants of the Andhras). The Matsya-Puran states 
that seven Andhra kings sprang from the original dynasty. 
This, of course, is not quite correct. True it is, that the Abhirs 
were related to the Andhras and that they were appointed governors 
by the latter. But in A.D. 349 they asserted their independence. 
Thence they were under the suzerainty of the Casthans, who had 
conquered the Andhras also. Thus the Abhirs were the servants 
of Casthans. The term ‘Andhrabhrtyas’ should be interpreted 
in the following manner in which the term ‘Shung-bhrtya' is 
interpreted. It is to be taken as the Rarmadharaya compound 
meaning 'An Andhra who was under somebody else’s power’ 
(A.I„ Vol. in, p. 39, f.n. 5 ). 

Thus A.D. 249 is the date of the establidiment of their inde- 
pendent power. As regards the place of their settlement, we may 
state that Hasik is mentioned in tiie edicts of King I^varsen and of 
his son, Mahaksatrap I^vardatta. It remains to be decided' whether 
Ndsik was the seat of their capital. In southern edicts five im- 
portant centres are stated. They are: Nasik, Kanheri, Paithan, 
Junner and Kalyani. Paithan. is out of question here because the 
Andhras had receded southwards in A.D. 349 when the Abhir 
.^ynasty was founded. Kalyani, the capital of the Caulukya dynasty, 
was founded in the fifth century A.D. Kanheri is famous as a cave. 
Of the^ remaining two, Junner is eight miles from Nasik. Now, 
had Nasik been the capital, Rsavdat would not have sent Ayam 
to conquer Junner, after he had dbnquered Nasik. Hence Junner 
must have been a more important centre than Nasik, It 


Hindu History, p. 644: A.I., VoL III, p. 285, f,n. 13. 
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must hayp been the capital of the Trira&ni region. In C.A.R., 
p. 158, para^, 132, it is stated, ‘Dr Bhagvanlal Indraji accepted 
the view, on the authority of the Raghuvamsha, that Traikuta 
*' was in Aparanta but he afterwards preferred to identify with 
Junner in the Poona district'. In Jaina sources it is stated 
that a Jaina monk named Vajrasuri (A.D. 22 to 58) arrived at Sopara 
(now known as Nalasopara, near Bombay; there is an edict of 
Priyadariin there). Knowing that his death was near, he entrusted 
the care of the Gaccha (the congregation) to his disciple Vajraseu- 
sflri, and then went to mount Rathavarta, where he undertook 
a vow of fasting unto death, and died. Of course there is no mention 
of Tri-ra^mi in this. We have, however, proved that the region 
around Nasik and Junner was a Jaina holy place. Ksaharat Naha- 
pan and Gautanuputra 6atkarni fought battles there. This region 
is near Sopara, and is full of hills. 

Again, Vajrasuri was a Jaina preceptor direct in the line of 
Mahavir. During his lifetime he had got many old Jaina places 
repaired. All these factors lead us to identify Rathavarta with 
Tri-ra^i. There is mention of a mountain named Ruksavarta 
(i.e. Rathavarta) in the list of mountains that were in the kingdom 
of Vasisthaputra Dak§iuapathe6var (C.A.R. No. 13). That is 
stated by Ms grandmother, Queen Bala^ree, in her edict (A.I., 
Vol. IV, p. 286). These details lead us to the conclusion that 
Junner was the capital of the Trikutaka kings. Their rule began in 
A.D. 249. It remains to be found out when their rule ended. It 
can be said that their rule must have ended during the time of the 
Gupta emperor Samudragupta, or of Candragupta II. The first 
ruled from A.D. 330 to 375 (45 years), the second, from A.D. 375 
to 413 (38 years).- Samudragupta having been the more valiant of 
the two, it is probable that their rule was ended by him, and that he 
brought them under Ms subjection, in about A.D. 350. According 
to the Purans, the Abhira dynasty ended with the 7li. king. 

II TRAIKUqfAKS 

I have proved above that King Samudragupta of the Gupt^ 
dynasty had conquered the territory of the Abhirs, namely, Trt- 
ra6mi or Trikut. TMs conquest, however, did not mean the total 
annihilation of the race. The dMefs of the race were appointed 
■governors over the same territbry by the Gupta emperor. TMs 
state of affairs continued for a century and a half. When in A.D. 
467 Sainudragupta was succeeded by Kumargupta, the Gupta 
empire began to decline in power, and in spite of tiie efforts of 
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Buddhagupta or ISTarsinligupta to preserve it from ruin (^. 1 ). 495) 1 
the suzerainty of the Guptas ended' in A.D. 510 ® during the regime 
of Bhanugupta or Vainya-Dvada^aditya. The Guptas had to 
leave Avanti and to seek shelter under some of their more power- 
ful kith and kin elsewhere. They made one more unsuccessful 
attempt to regain their lost power and territory and then the dynasty 
ended. 

Samudragupta died in A.D. 467; Kumargupta, however, came 
to the throne in A.D. 473. Anarchy and misrule had prevailed 
during the intervening six years; "Vijaysen, the governor of Sau- 
rastra, founded his independent dynasty there, in A.D. 469. His 
rule lasted for 25 years (A.D. 494). He was succeeded by his sou 
Dharsen, who ruled for five years up to A.D. 499. He was succeeded 
by his son Droirisen who was declared an independent king and 
was conferred the title 'Maharaj' by the Gupta king himseh 
(probably Bhanugupta) in A.D. 505. While this state of afEairs 
prevailed in Saurastra, Avanti itself was invaded by the Hun-hordes 
and tiieir chief Torman, after carrying fire and sword everywhere, 
had established himself as the Idng over the territory and in the 
south in the 'Vindhya ranges, Dharsen, the son of Indradatta, the 
governor, had founded his own dynasty there in A.D. 526 (207 of 
G^upta-era) (C.A.R. No. 44, Bardi). 

In the edict No. 44 referred to above, Dharsen has called him- 
self 'Traikfi,tak'. No. 45 edict at Kanheri also makes the mention 
of a certain ‘Vyaghrasen Traikutak'. The same edict contains the 
date G.E. 245 (A.D. 564). Scholars have come to the conclusion, 
on this basis, that Indradatta was succeeded by Dharsen, who 
in his turn was succeeded by Vyaghrasen. In the Pardi edict 
Dharsen’s date is stated to have been A.D. 526, and he calls him- 
self 'the son of Mahardj Indradatta, a great Vaisnav and Maharaj 
This indicates that Indradatta had freed hiniseii from the Gupta 
yoke.^ Dronsiiiih Maitrak of Vallabhipur assumed the title ‘Maha- 
raj’ in A.D. 505; it is probable that Indradatta also became 
independent during the same time. The rule of Dronsiihh lasted 
for 20 yea,rs. Indradatta also must have declared himself inde- 
pendent in A.D. 505. His rule probably lasted for 20 years; and 
Dhais^ having succeeded him must have carved the edict at 
’Tardi in A.D. 526. The chronology of the Traikutaka dynasty 
may now be stated as under: „ 


1 Indian CulMtfe, 1939, p- 410 ; 'I^ast date on the coins of Budhagupta’ 176 G.S. ; 
A.D. 495. 

lUd,, 410 : 'It is therefore dear that iii A.D. 502 Guptas daimed the 
suzerainty over India.’ 
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(i) ^Indradatta . . A.D. 505 to 535. 

h) D];^arsen . . . . A.D. 525 to 555 (about). 

(3) Vyaghrasen . . A.D. 555 to 565 (and further). 

These kings have used the Gupta-era in their coins. This 
shows that they accepted the nominal suzerainty of the Guptas. 
Some scholars are of 4he opinion that the Trikutaka-era is identical 
with the Kalcuri-Cedi-era ; and hence they take A.D. 249 as the 
year of the beginning of that dynasty. This, however, does not 
seem to be plausible and also does not agree with the dates of the 
Gupta kings. The following statement given in C.A.R.P. 160, 
f.n. I, also does not sound very probable: ‘It seems not improbable 
that the Traikfitakas may be the Mauryas of the Northern Konkan — 
because no mention of these kings has yet been found in any Indian 
record.’ Hence we conclude that the Abhirs have used their own 
era which dates from A.D. 249. This proves that the Abhirs and 
Traiktttaks were different people. This is supported by the evidence 
of rock-edicts. In the Mythic Society Journal, Oct. 1939, p. 30, 
f.n. 5, it is stated in connection with the edict of the Kadamba 
king Mayur^arma who got the Candravalli dam built in the south : 
'This tank was constructed by Mayur^arma of the Kadambs, who 
defeated Tiikhts, Abhirs, Pallavs, Pariyatriks,^ Sakasthanes, 
Sayittdrtks, Ptindls and Mokaiies.’ This clearty shows that the 
Abhirs and Traikhtaks were s^arate races. 

I shall now try to locate the territory where the Traikutaks' 
ruled. Rapson states; 'It is possible that the Traikutaka kings may 
have been ruling in the region of Gujarat from which their inscrip- 
tions and coins are found during their lifetime.’ With reference 
to No. 45 edict found at Pardi, a village in Surat district of 
Gujarat, he says: 'The coins are discovered not only in S. Gujarat 
and the Konkan but also in the Marattha country on the other side 
of the ghats.’ Thus the kingdom of the Traikutaks ranged from at 
least Pardi in the north to the ghats in the south. The territory of 
the Abhirs was smaller than that of the Traikutaks, because tieir 
coins are not found in Nasik, while those of the Traikutaks are found. 
Rapson further states: ‘The precise connection between these 
early Abhirs and the later Traikutaks cannot be proved but 
it is certain that they ruled in the same region and there is no- 
reason why they may not have belonged to the same dynasty.’ 
‘IC is impossible to determine, whether or not, the Abhirs and 
Traikutaks belonged to the same dynasty or to the same race. All 
that can be said at present is mat the two groups of kings may 

1 Were the Paiiyatrikas tlfen residents of Southern India? Ans Pariyatriks 
of Mt. Aravalli these Pariyatriks? 
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well have ruled over substantially the same territory ^ and, that 
the similar formation of their names which ahke en^ed' in Datta 
or Sena suggest the sort of relationship that _raay have eidsted 
between them.’ The long and the short of it is that Rapson ^ 
has not been able to decide whether they were different people 
or not. Had he given due attention to the coins of Traikutaks, 
to the titles assumed by them _ (Ancient India, ^ Vol. Ill, p. 403, 
Nos. 103-104), and to the time indicated in their edicts, he would 
have ample material upon_the strength of which he could have 
come to a decision. The Abhirs have used their own era dating 
from A.D. 249 while the Traikutaks used the Gupta-era dating from 
A.D. 319. This use of separate eras is indicative of their respective 
political status, and of their having been different people. Both 
of them must have origmaUy been followers of Jainism, because t 
they have the same religious symbols, namely, the Sun, the Moon, 
and the Caitya. The Traikhtaks have, however, called themselves 
‘Param Vaisnavas’. This means that they must have converted 
themselves from Jainism to Vaisnavism, just as the Guptas had done. 

In the h^t of the points discussed above, we come to the 
following conclusions. The Abhirs and the Traikfltaks were different 
peoples but they ruled over the same region, namely, Trira^mi. 
Again, they were ori^nally followers of the same religions but later 
on they changed their religion from Jainism to Vaisnavism, on ‘ 
account of the Jaina Casthans having been succeeded by the Vaispava 
Guptas. The Abhirs began their own era, while the Traikutaks 
continued to use the Gupta-era. 

Ill Tim Maitraks 

We shall first try to find out the time of their, origin. Two 
learned articles on the Maitraks, by Shri Jagannath and by Shri 
Dhirendranath Mukherji, have been written in The Indian Culture,. 
1939.* In The Forhes Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 3, p. 369, a digest 
01 ^e articles has been given. In it, five different theories, are 
stated about their time and origin: (i) Dr. Bhagvahlal Indraji 
suggested that Maitrak was the Sanskritized form of the word Mer, ■ 
or Mditar, the original name of the tribe ; {2) Dr. J. F. Fleet expressed 
*The Mihiras were a branch of Huns, who under the leadership 
of Torman and Mihirkul overthrew the power of the early GuptSip ’ 
{I.A., 1866, _p. 361); (3) D. R. Bhandarkar expressed that the Mai- 
traks were like the Gurjars, a tribe aillied with the Huns and entered 
India with them (J.R.A.S., 1909, p. 183); (4) Prof. Monier 
Williams’ Dictionary defines the word as. ‘ a person who worships 
in a Buddhist temple’ ; and (5) The writer of &e article states that 
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Maitraks ^may be equated with Maitreyak, meaning a particular 
caste, whose, business it was to praise great men {Indian Culture, 
1939, April, p. 409). 

In theories Nos. 2 and 3 above, it is stated that the Maitraks 
entered India with the Huns to whom they were related. Now 
this theory does not bear the scrutiny of facts. In the first place, 
Torman was the first Hun chief who came to India and established 
his rule by exterminating the Guptas. The Maitraks, on the other 
hand, enjoyed responsible and high mili tary posts during the Gupta 
rule. Their chief was appointed Bhattarka, Commander-in-Chief, 
by the Guptas. Taking into consideration the fact that the tenure 
of the ofiice of a Bhattarka was 25 years, it is quite reasonable to 
conclude that the Maitrsdes came into power as early as A.D. 469, 
while Torman established his rule in A.D. 509. According to the 
theoiy No. 4 above, the Maitraks must have been Buddhists. That 
also is not possible. Their copper-plates, coins and edicts show no 
traces of Buddhism. On the contrary, the signs on the coins^ — ^the 
Bull and others, and the titles used by them — Param-Mahe§var 
on their copper-plates, point to the fact that like the Guptas, they 
must have been followers of the Vedic religion. According to theory 
No. I the Maitraks were connected witli Maher or jfihir. The 
term 'Mihir’ means the sun; but as the writer of the article states: 
'Out of 31 kings of the dy^nasty, not one was the devotee 
of the God sun,— 19 are described as worshippers of Siva; only 
one Dhardatta, the 5th in the line, is styled as a worshipper of the 
sun.’ Of course there is a race named Mehers in Saurastra. The 
members of the race are mostly farmers. These Mehers, however, 
do not seem to have a very ancient origin, though they may not 
be wholly ruled out, so long as a definite theory has not been estab- 
lished. Now we turn to theory No. 5. The writer of the article, 
who has advocated this theory, seems to be working under the belief 
that the Maitraks were bards of the Guptas. He also states; 
‘ Booking to the similarity of their copper-plates, the Maitraks may 
very probably have been under the vassalage of the Traikutaks.’ 
The argument, however, on which he bases this theory, points more 
to the conclusion that both of them must have flourished at the 
same time, under a common paramount power. Other evidence 
also points to the same conclusiou. 

, We have seen that all the five theories are ill founded. Bet 
us now try to come to some conclusions about them in the light of 
available facts. It has now been proved on the strength of rock- 
edicts that the Maitraks have used the Gupta-era, which dates from 
A.D. 319. S. K. Dlk^it, in his article in Indian Culta/vre, 1939, 
pp. 425-29, has made an attempt to prove that the Gupta-era is 
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but another name of the Vikrama-era, which was begun in B.C. 57, 
Bet us see how far this contention of Dik^it is true.. He argues 
on the following lines: ‘According to the rock-edicts of Kaniska 
his tim e must be somewhere between the 3rd and the 23rd 
year of the Vikiama Hra.^ The fourth Buddhist conference ^ was 
convened five hundred years after the Nirvan of Buddlia, during 
the rule of Zani^ka.’ As Buddha attained Hirvan in B.C. 546,® 
Kaniska’s time comes to B.C. 45. This is not the place to ^ow 
the discrepancies in the statements above. But we may well ask 
in what way are the Guptas to be connected with Kaniska. ' Kaniska 
dynasty ruled for 150 years after him and the Guptas came to power 
only after that. This comes to A.D. 75 to 100 as the time of the 
establishment of the Gupta dynasty, and A.D. 75 to 100 means 
V.B. 150. Now how does this stand with the writer’s contention • 
that the Gupta rule began in V.B. i and that the Gupta-era is 
identical with the Vikrama-era? This contention of Dik^it is 
ably refuted by K. B. Barua, the editor of The Assam Research 
Society Journal, in his article, Oct. 1939, Vol, VII, No. 3, p. 88, 
in which he has referred to a rock-edict at Nidhanpur of Bhasker- 
vardhan who was a contemporary of the famous Har^a of Kanoj 
(whose date is irrefutably proved to have been A.D. 630 to 635) 
and who has given the names of his ‘predecessors’: following 
Mr. Mukerji we take the Gupta-era to begin from B.C. 58. Then 
Harjjara-Varman must have been ruling in A.D. 452 or about 150 
years before Bhasker-Varman. Brom the Nidhanpur Inscription 
of Bhasker-Varman, we gave the names of his eleven ancestors, 
immediately preceding him, but these do not include the name of 
Harjjar-Varman. In A.D. 452 the ruling chief according to this 
genealogy must have been either Kalyan-Varman or Ganapati- 
Varman. There can be no doubt as to the date of Bhasker- 
Varrnan, who is a contemporary of Har^a-Vardhan and the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan-Chwang, who must have therefore ruled during the 
first half of the second century. On p. 91, he concludes : 'It is not 
necessary to discuss other debatable points raised in this article, 
which are not quite germane to the main controversy at issue.’ 
This refutation by Barua can be supported by other pieces of 


1 The ntnnber is all right. But no mention is made of the Vikrama-era. ,The 
writer himself seems to have appended it. .Again, RZani^a was a foreigner, and 
there is no reason why he should have used the Vikrama-era. (Details about the 
era of Kaniska are given in Anc. Ind., VoL ]jy.) 

® Later Buddhist books might contain some mention of this. Old Buddhfet 
books contain no reference to it. 

3 Buddhj. attained Nirvan in B.C. 543 (Anc, Ind., Vol. II, Chap. I). B.C. 546 
is not a very correct date. 
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evidence. If we accept that the Gtipta-era was begun in B.C. 57 
K-umar-Ghpta's dates will come to 94 to 136, and Skanda-Gupta’s 
from 136 td 148.^ It is proved that the kings of Avanti were 
independent during this time. It is proved, on tire strength of their 
own rock-edicts, the dates of Ca^han and Rudradaman come to 52 
and 72 of their own era, which mean A.D. 130 and 150, and 187 
and 207 V.R. Now 'these Elsatraps ruled over Avanti. Was then 
Avanti rtded by two independent dynasties at the same time ? 

Coming back to the question of their time, the writer states : 
‘Bhattark, the Commander-in-Chief, began his rule in 150th year 
of the VaHabhai-era (i.e. G.R. 150, A.D. 469) and Maitraka Drona- 
siihh assumed the title Maharaj in the i8th year of the Vallabhai- 
era (A.D. 503).’® But he cannot decide whether the dynasty can 
be said to have begun in A.D. 469, when the Maitraka-chief was 
only a Commander-in-Chief, or in $03 when Dronsimh began to 
style himself ‘Maharaj’. In this connection he states, ‘He had 
not become independent. It may, however, be objected that 
the title Senapati has been used even for the Sufiga emperor Pusya- 
mitra. But in that case it was simply reminiscent of his original 
position and was not used by his successors,’ We have, however, 
to differ from him on ^e following grounds. Isvarsen was the 
first great man of the Abhirs, and yet the era was begun by his 
'■ son I^vardatta, Bhumak was the first great Ksahardt, and yet 
the era was begun by his son Nahapan (Ancient India, Vol. III). 
'The Kusana-era was begun by Kanina, though Kadaphasis 
was his predecessor (Ancient India, Vol. IV). Casthan began 
the era. ^rigupta was the first great Gupta, and yet the era was 
begun by a successor of his. Many more instances of the kind can 
be given. Similarly, though Pusyamitra paved the way for the 
foundation of the ^ufiga d3masty, yet it was Agnimitra' who was 
called emperor, and though Bhattark originated the Maitraka rule, 
it was founded on a firm basis by Dronsiihh, the third king in the 
line. Thus the rule of the d3masty began in A.D. 469. Rapson 
says : ‘Some successor in a dynastic Hue, who distinguished himself 
by his valour, begins an era in his name, but dates it from the 
■ rule of the original founder of the dynasty, out of regard for him. ’ 

We shall now try to locate their territory. It is now known 
that the Maitraks had estabHdied their power in Saurastra with 


1 Indian Culture, April 1939, by. Jagau-Nath, M.A., p. 411: laser, of Skanda- 
gupta. It is dear that Saurastra was ?Si possession of the Guptas up to the Gupta 
year 138, (He was an independent emperor at that time.) 

2 Indian Culture, 1939, p. 410; Maitraka kings have continued to use the 
Gupta-era in dating their records without any break. 
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Girinagar (modern Junaga^) as its capital. Wo have now to find 
out whether the Maitraks settled permanently in Sailrastra or 
changed their seat of capital. In tliis coniiectiou it shohld be stated 
that the Maitraks are also called Vallabhi kings, and tliat their 
era is also called the Vallabhai-era. This leads us to conclude 
that Vallabhipur (modern Vaia) was also the seat of their capital 
for some time. There was a reason for this change of capital. 
Girinagar was in the vicinity of the lake Sudarlan at the foot of 
Mt. Raivatak-Ujjayanta or Girnar. A heavy rainfall overflooded, 
its banks and the city was thus in constant danger of floods. In 
Epi. Ini., Vol. VIII, it is stated that during the interval between 
Candra-Gupta Maurya and Samudragupta Gupta, the city was 
several times in floods, playing great havoc with the Hfe and property 
of the people. It is therefore probable that the Maitraks 
changed their seat of capital, ^ri Jagannath statas, 'The whole 
city (Girinagar) was in danger of being washed away. For many 
days and nights, the citizens of Girinagar had no peace of mind. . , 
The new capital was located at Vallabhi — which means a raised or 
lofty place. ■ That the name of Vallabhi is quite modern is shown 
by the absence of any reference to it in very early Buddhist or 
Hindu works.’ From Jaina sources we come to know that Girnar 
and ^atrunjay, both of which are Jaina places of pilgrimage, were 
originally summits of the same mountain. The foot of the Satrunjay 
was near Vallabhipur in about the first century B.C. Thus the 
change of capital from Girinagar to Vallabhipur was in no way in- 
convenient to the Jains. This shows the far-sighted policy of the 
Vallabhi kings, because quite a large majority of Saurastriyans 
were Jains.^ 

We are now hazarding a conjecture. Girnar is also known by 
the name Raivat. (It is the name most used in Jaina literature.) 
The Gupta governors, who established an independent kingdom in 
the south, called themselves Traikhtaks because of the sacred 
Jaina mountain, namely, Trikut in their territory. Similarly these 
chiefs in Saurastra might have called themselves Raivataks, which 
became Maitraks (or Maivataks) due to mis-reading of the edicts. 
Such mis-readings are by no means uncommon. 


^ Both Buddhist and Jaina books contain accounts of religious debates that 
took place between th^ Jaina and the Buddhist preceptors at liLe courts of Vallabhi 
kings. Durlabhdevi; the sister of Siladitya — ^there were seven kings of this name in 
the line — was married to aking of tiieDaddak Ghijax d 3 masty. Her son, the famous 
Jaina monk Mallavadi-suri, drfeated the !3uddhist monks in such open debates. 
The point is the Vallabhi kings always took into consideration the rdigious 
feelings of their subjects. Hence, fiey may have changed the seat of theh capital 
to V^abhifur. 
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The rdation between the Maitraks and Traikutaks 

Nothing tnore is known about the relations between them except 
that both originally were Gupta governors. Mr. D. D. Sampal 
has recently contributed an article to Bhdriiya Vidyd — a quarterly. 
We give below a relevant quotation from him : ‘ The Purans take 
note of the fall of Kusans, and state that their successors were 
called Vindhyaks, whose rule began in A.D. 248. The Vak must 
have been Brahmins because ^ey have performed A^vamedh 
sacrifices. Their dynastic name was Traikutak.^ The history 
of the Vakataks plays an important part in our understanding of 
the rise and fall of the Gupta dynasty, Candragupta II had given 
his daughter Prabhavati in marriage to Vakatak Rudrasen II. 
Pravarpur in C.P. was their capital. One of these kings (Pusya- 
mitra) had formed an alliance with the Abhirs and had invaded 
Kumargupta, Vindhya-^akti, as the Commander of Bhar^ivs, 
conquered all the new kingdoms that had come into existence after 
the fall of Satvahans.’ 

The extract quoted above shows that the rule of the Kusans 
ended in A.D. 248. The capital of Vakataks was in C.P. which in 
old tim es was called Cedi. It is a well-established fact that the kings 
who adopted the Cedi or the Kalcuii-era mostly flourished in C.P. 
It is also true that the Cedi-era began in A.D. 249, when the Vakatak 
dynasty was fomided. We have also proved elsewhere that the 
Abhirs severed their relations with Cabans and became inde- 
pendent in A.D. 249. We have also proved that Casthans, who 
belonged to the same race as Kusans were originally governors 
of the Kusans (A.I., Vol. IV). Thus the Cedi or Kalcuri-era in 
the Northern and Central India, and the Abhir-era in South India, 
began in the same year. The Vakataks, however, were Brahmins, 
wMle the Abhirs were Jains. We do not agree with Sampat’s 
statement, that the dynastic name of the Vakataks was Traikutak. 
The successors of Vindhya-Sakti have nowhere called themselves 
Traikutaks or by any other name except Vakataks. The Abhirs, 
on the other hand, have called themselves Traikutaks. All these 
facts prove that there existed no relations between the Maitraks 
and the Traikutaks. 

Vakatak Vindhya ruled for 36 years from A.D. 218 to 284. 
Then his son Pravarsen I (in whose honour the capital was named 
Pravarpur) ruled for 60 years. Thus, these two kings ruled for, 
in all, g6 years (Bhdrtiya Vidyd, Vol. II, p. 196). Pravarsen was 
succeeded by a hne of weak kiiS^s, while other sons of Pravarsen 


1 We differ from this. 
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were under the vassalage of the successors to the throne. Candra- 
gupta II (A.D. 375 to 413) gave his daughter Prabhavati hi marria.ge 
to Rudrasen II of this dynasty (A.D. 375 to 395). Again Candra- 
gupta, now related to the Vakataks, had taken over the control of 
the kingdotn in his own hands, during the minority of the Vakataks. 
He had also married Kuverddevi,^ the daughter of the neighbouring 
king Nag of Basir. Thus, Candragupta had firmly estabU^ed the 
Gupta influence ever;^here. Pusyamitra, a vassal of the Vakataks, 
had risen after forming an alliance with the Abhirs.® He invaded 
the Gupta kingdom when Kumargupta was on the throne. It is not 
clear whether this Gupta king was Kumargupta I or II. The first, 
however, ruled from A.D. 413 to 455 and the nde of the second began 
from A.D. 473-74. This proves that the Abhirs not only ruled 
up to at least 413 A.D., but that they were powerful enough to 
fight against the Guptas, It is, therefore, more reasonable to 
conclude that the Abhira rule ended in A.D. 420 instead of in 
A.D. 330. Thus the seven kings of the dynasty ruled for 170 
^ years from A.D. 249 to 420, 


1 Bhartiya Vidya, Vol. H, p. 156: KuverSdevi has been called MaMdevi. 
I'he origmal name of the daughter of Candragupta was Dhruvadevl. We don't 
know whether her name was_later on changed to Kuveradevi. 

2 This proves that the Abhirs were in power up to A.X). 413. 



MISCELLANEA 

dharmaditya of the faridpur plates 


Dr. Hoernle at first thought that Dharmaditya of the undated 
Faridpur plate is only a title of Samudragupta (I. A., XXI, pp. 44-45). 
But later he gave up this view and he (as mentioned by Pargiter) 
and F. E. Pargiter thought (Pargiter, 'Three Copperplate Grants 
from East Bengal’, LA., XXXIX, pp. 1930) that Dharmaditya is 
a title of Ya^odharman and that Gopacandra of the third Faridpur 
plate, dated the year 19, is a different ruler. However, it seems 
to us that Dharmaditya is a title, not of Samudragupta nor of 
Ya 4 odharman, but of Gopacandra himself. This will be clear if 
we examine the first three or four lines in the three P'aridpur plates. 
The phraseology in the beginning of the two plates of Dharmaditya 
and that of Gopacandra is strikingly identical . The same epithets are 
applied to Dharmaditya and Gopacandra. For example, Dharma- 
ditya is said to be equal with Yayati and Ambariaa in steadfastness 
in the first line of his plate dated the year 3 
‘ {LA., XXXIX, p. 195). In the first line of GSpacandra’s plate also, 
the same epithet is applied to him and thus he is also said to be 
equal with Yayati and Ambarlsa in steadfastness {ibid., p. 204). 
'\^y should the same epithets be applied to Dharmaditya and 
Gopacandra in the same order and context unless it be that 
Dharmaditya and Gopacandra are one and the same person and that 
Dharmaditya is only a title of the latter ? 

Besides the striking identity in phraseology and epithets, there 
are several other features common to the plates of Dharmaditya 
■ and Gopacandra. Paleographically they belong to one and the 
same time indicating that they were issued in the time of one and 
the same ruler. They come from the same tract, namely, Varaka- 
man^ala, perhaps connected with modem Barind, 'a tract of high 
ground of stiff red day lying east and west across the middle of 
North Bengal’ {ibid., p. 209). 

There are also other reasons for taking Dharmaditya as a title 
of Gopacandra and not of Yalodharman. If it is a title of Yasodhar- 
man, why is it not applied to him in his Mandator inscription ? 
There are some dilB&culties if we d® not take Dharmaditya and GSpa- 
^candra as identical. ■ _ According to Pargiter, who took them as 
different rulers, the interval between the plate of Dharmaditya, 
dated the year 3, and that of Gopacandra, dated the year 19, is 55 
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years {ihii., p. 30 o). However, according to the translation of 
Pargiter himself, which we accept here for the sake -of argument, 
Sivacandra is said to be the person in all the three Faridpur plates 
who separated the lands to be granted ( 

It is doubtful whether the same person who served in separating 
lands at fhe time of plate i continued to be in service for 55 years 
more at the time of plate 3. So the interval of 55 years between 
the two plates, which is the result of taking Dharmaditya and 
Gopacandra as different rulers issuing them, is not likely to be possible 
for the reason stated just above. However, if we take Gopacandra 
as identical with Dharmaditya, the interval is only 16 years, the 
date of Faridpur plate i, issued by Dharmaditya, being the year 3 
and that of plate 3, issued by Gopacandra, being 19. No era is 
mentioned for these years. Probably they are regnal years. If the 
interval is 16 years, which is the result of talcing Dharmaditya and 
Gopacandra as identical, it is quite possible that ^ivacandra conti- 
nued to serve for t 6 years more after the issue of plate i. 

Dakshminarayana. 


THE HINDU BHAKTI-GOD AS PRAJAPATI 

The harmonious ideal of Hindu life seems to have been evolved 
out of a dialectical process in the history of Aryan culture in India. 
The early Vedic ideal was the culture of trivar^a ; the Upanisadic- 
c*#w-Buddiiistic ideal was the culture of moksa ; it is the harmonious 
Hindu ideal which fulfils life (worldly life) but does not forfeit life 
hereafter. So the question is: when was the harmonious ideal 
of hfe evolved and upheld by the Hindus ? Obviously it could not 
have been evolved in the early Vedic period or in the Upanisadic- 
ci#w-Buddhistic age, for the early Vedic ideal discountenanced Mukti 
and the Upanisadic-c«#w-Buddhistic ideal undervalued worldly 
life in the Bgveda-Bhasya-bhumika (Peterson’s Hdn,, p. 54), Sayana 
rightly observes: Vede/purvottarakandayo krame^ia dharmabraii- 
mani visayah; it was evolved only when popular Bhakti-gods 
(^iva, Visnu) were accepted by the Hindus. All the major Hindu 
gods are like the Roman god Janus, two-headed; they are indeed 
true to the kindred points of heaven and home. It is their acceptance 
by Hinduism which has made the Hindu ideal of Ufe such a har- 
monious and balanced scheme of life. 

In order to establish this thesk of mine, I have advanced three 
hypotheses :-r- 

(a), I have looked upon Buddhism as the t3q)ical ascetic cult 
. of India. 
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(b) I have interpreted Nirvana as WislileSvS Prajapati. 

(c) I have equated the Bhakti-god with Prajapati. 

The early Vedic creative theory- states that Prajapati creates 
' per desire and creation is good, noble and enjoyable. Primitive 
Buddhism or Paticca-Samuppada accepts the desire-theory of 
creation but comes tq the conclusion that creation is sorrow, misery- 
and suffering. Now if Prajapatism proclaims the goodness and 
soundness of creation and thus stands for an optimistic outlook on life. 
Buddhism or Paticca-Samuppada points out the inherent suffering 
of creation and stands emphatically for a pessimistic outlook on life 
(worldly life) and as such Buddhism may be Igoked upon as the 
I typical ascetic cult of India. The Upanisadic culture is also an 
ascetic culture but it is not difficult to come across passages in the 
Upanisads that go to support the cult of Yajna and worldly life. 
Primitive Buddhism gives no such encouragement to worldly life 
and its religion (Yajna). The Upanisads may be compared to 
‘standing water'; the flow-tide of Prajapatism is coming to an 
end and the ebb-tide of Nirvanisin is just begiiuiing, but in Buddhism 
the ebb-tide of Nirvanism has most definitely set in to the complete 
repudiation of the sdieme of life upheld and practised by Praja- 
' patism. The claim of Buddhism to be regarded as the typical 
- ascetic cult of India is clearly substantiated here. 

(&) So long it has been the practice, in philosophical circles, to 
contrast Nirvatia with Atman, Purusa, etc. ; the strongest possible 
contrast to Nirvana, however, is found in the conception of Praja- 
pati. Between Vedantism, etc. and Buddhism the opposition is 
simply theoretical but not practical, for both Vedantism, etc. and 
Buddhism follow in practical life an identical path — ^the i)ath of 
moral consecration and endeavour that leads to Mukti or Nirvana, 
Sarvasya samsarasya dukhatma-katvam sarvatirthakarasammatam 
f- . . . as the Sarvadar^anasamgraha, p. 12, Cal. Kdn., mentions 
it. The ideal difference may be stated as follows: Vedantism, etc. 
posit an eternal background (Brahman, Purusa) which ontological 
position Buddhism is loath to accept. Between Prajapatism and 
Nirvanism the opposition is not only theoretical (Prajapatism 
believes in Prajapati, a personal creator, creating per desire whereas 
Buddhism proves that a person, completely real by himself, is^a 
mylh) but practical also; for Prajapatism follows the path of Yajna 
or 'desire and Nirva:gism follows the path of Vinaya or non-desire, 
i.e. Prajapa^sm upholds trivarga and Buddhism most uncompro- 
misingly upholds Nirvana as the highest good of life. Remembering 
“^this opposition (both theoretical and practical) I have equated 
Nirvana with Wishless Prajapati. 
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(c) All the popular gods of Hinduisiu (6iva, Visp,ii) have been 
L'Cjiuated with Atman. That is, Vedaiitism (whether of {^ankara-type 
or of Ramanuja-type) is the ojBScial philosophy of Hindu India. 
The theory of Atman proves that creation is Maya and avS sucli it 
declares that an escape from the bondage of Maya is the highest 
bliss of life. It goes without saying then that the Ultimate, viewed 
as Atman, means that creation is either sorrow and suffering or is 
a thing of secondary importance (Avidya, aparavidya). Now a 
sane man who really accepts the theory of Atman cannot be attached 
to a zestful scheme of life. Indeed, he will sit down to the feast of 
life but with defeated joy, thinking that his main business is not 
with worldly life but with its conquest and negation. Atmanism 
and a zestftil scheme of life seem therefore to be eo ipso incompatible 
with each other. How to explain then the fact that Hinduism has 
accepted 'Caturvarga' and not merely the fourth 'Varga' as its 
mission of life? 'The difficulty is solved if the 'Prajapatihood’ 
of the Hindu Bhakti-god is stressed and brought to the forefront. 
In other words, to give a historical answer to the question why 
Hinduism upholds the 'Caturvarga' scheme of life, the _Hindu 
Bhakti-god is to be equated with Prajapati, not merely with Atman. 
So it is that I have equated (in my thesis: The Culture of Harmony) 
Siva, for example, with Prajapati being guided by the incontestable 
logic of history. This equation of ^iva, the Hindu Bhakti-god, 
with Prajapati not only distinguishes Hindu Bhaktivada from 
Buddhistic Bhaktivada most emphatically but it saves Hinduism 
from a great disaster : the acceptance of an exclusive moral culture 
as the ideal of life. All the major gods of Hinduism, as we have 
just now observed, have been equated with Atman; the Hindu 
gods, as gods of grace, are salvation-bestowing gods just like the 
gods of Buddhism who, apart from the bestowal of Nirvana, have 
no locus standi or modus opevandi. Now in their Atman-cww- 
Salvation-bestowing aspect, the Hindu gods are really otirer-worldly 
gods; Cod as Atman or Nirvana means that ;^e world is an illusion 
and the duties and rights of life (worldly life) are, after all, things of 
secondary importance. But with God, as Prajapati, all this is 
radically clanged — ^Ufe becomes real and earnest, the world becomes 
a substantial place and the duties and rights of life acquire a new 
and a noble meaning. Hence it is that we have equated the Hindu 
Bhakti-god with Prajapati in order that Saihsaric life may.be 
accepted as something instinct with inherent nobility and grace. 


Phani Bhttsan Roy. 
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THE BHADAI^AKA KINGDOM 

Ac’cordiiig to tlie Kavyamiwdthsa, a well-known work on Sans- 
krit poetics, Apabhraih^a was spoken by the Takkas, the inhabi- 
tants of Mam and the Bhadanakas.^ As the Takkas lived in the 
Punjab ® and Maru is obviously the desert of Rajputana, the Bhada- 
nakas must have, according to this reference, lived in a territory 
adjoining either one or both of these provinces. In the reigns of 
Vigraharaja IV and Prthviraja III of Sakambhari, the Bhadaniakas 
were an important power. The Bijolia inscription praises the 
former of these rulers for having deprived the Bhddana~pati of his 
lustre.® The Khamtarageuihchhapattdvali of Jinpala (died V. 1395) 
mentions the defeat of the Bhadanakas as the chief achievement 
of Prthviraja III up to the Vikrama year lasg.'* As Vigraharaja 
IV is known to have fought against the Tomaras of Delhi, whose 
territory adjoined both the Punjab and the Sapadalaksa kingdom 
of the Chauhans, one is, on first thoughts, tempted to identify the 
Bhada^iakas with the Tomaras. But a reference to our other 
sources makes us reject any conclusion of this sort. The BhMa- 
nakas are mentioned in the Skandapumna as ruling over a Idngdom 
comprising 100,000 villages and as distinct from the Tomaras the 
number of villages in their territory was one lac and a quarter.® 
The SakalaMHha-stolm of Siddhasena Suri puts them between Kanauj 
and Har§apura, a town in ^akambhari-deSa, and mentions Siroha 
and Kammaga as the chief sacred Jaina places in the Bhadah^ka 
country.® "Now, of these two localities, Siroha is described in the 
VividhaUrthakalpa of Jinaprabha Sflri as a big town lying on the 
route leading from Daulatabad to Delhi and as not very far away 
from the latter of these two cities.’^ It was situated ve:^ much 
to the north of Alapura,® which, according to the Kin-i-Akhan, 
was a town with a fort in the Sarkar of Gwalior. The Bhadanaka 
territory should therefore have comprised the tract including the 
present district of Gurgaon, a part of the Alwar State, and the 
Bbiwani Tahsil of the Hiss^ District in the Punjab. The territorj^ 


^ sdpabhratfi^apmyogah sakala-Marubhuva^'-Takka-Bkddd'^akddydh {Kdvya- 
mlmafhsd, G.O.S., p. 5i)» 

3 See the Ahhidhdnachintdmani of Hemachandra, IV, 25. 

3 Verse 19. E J., XXVI, p. 104. 

^ To be published short ly in the Singhi-Jaina-Granthamala^ 

Kumarikakhafp^a, XXXIX. 

® Catalogue of MSS. at PaUana I, p. 156, verse 22. Read verses 

f 23-27 for the general indication of the location of the Bhadanaka territory. 

P- 95 (SingM-Jaina-Granthama^ Edition)* 

8 Ibid. 
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thus defined adjoins both the old Taldsa and Mam lauds, could 
have been once a neighbour of Sapadalaksa, included SirDlia, is the 
home of a dialect which ha.s stinking affinities with both Raja- 
sthani and eastern^ Panjabi and is inhabited by a people who still 
preserve the tradition of having fought long and' with the greatest 
determination against the Chauhan rulers Bisala (Vigraharaja TV) 
and Prthviraja III. 


DASHARA'CHA vShakma. 



REVIEWS 


NAMA-RCPA and DHARMA-RCPA (origin and aspects of an ancienti 
Indian conception)*, by Maryla Falk, D.I/itt. Published by the University 
of Calcutta, 1943, pp. 189. 

The book contains nine chapters and an elaborate and useful index. The 
treatment is quite good in many places but in some places it is unintelligible. The 
problems discussed in this book need deeper consideration and clearer presentation. 
Here we may draw* the writer's attention to the following important points, In 
her discussion on dharma she ought to have pointed out that the definitions of the 
term dharma as met with in the Buddhist and Brahmanical works are all one-sided, 
not to say far-fetched. Dharma is an end to be attained in conformity with injunc- 
tions in the Vedas. It is to be considered a distinctive quality of men to be achieved 
by means of action (work, conduct) as enjoined in the Vedas. Satya is that which 
is in conformity with fta and fta is that whicli is in confoniiity with satya and the 
same as to the relation between saiya and dharma. The relation between satyu 
and dharma as two aspects of one and the same idea or reality is euipliatically brought 
out in the B^^haddratiyaka Upani§ad (1, 4. 14), In Indian Uterature, the word dharma 
is conveniently employed together not only with salya but also with such words as 
artha, nydya^ yuhii^ tarka, vinaya^ $ama, patipadd or the like, evidently to re- 
present two diJGFereut aspects of one and the same idea. Dharma^ ariha, kema and 
moMa constitute the four ends of the Brahmanical system. 

The writer has not explained clearly the meaning of dhanmkdya which is to 
Mahayana the dharmatd, tixe icdhatd, the paurdri^har^msmliM, i.e. the 

element of reality in itself. This dharma or dharmakdya is the most essential point 
in all that is taught by the Buddha [of, Samyaita Nikdya, II, p. 267 ; V, p. 407). Her 
exposition of jhina (dhydna) leaves many things to be desired. Jhdna or ecstatic 
musing was a veiy long-standing practice similar to the Yoga of the Hindus and the 
four jhdms consist in the process of systematic elimination of factors in conscious- 
ness. Buddhaghosa, the edebrated Buddhist commentator, speaks of five jhdmSi 
a somewhat later classification which had developed out of the four jhmas described 
and differentiated in the sutta portion of the Pali Canon. Bkaggata is the element 
of individualization which devdops from time to time to samddhi. It remains 
a common factor throughout the jhanic process. It is the most essential condition 
of the entire process oi jhdna (meditation). In the JhdnasarnyuUa of the Samyutta 
'Nikdya (III, 263-279) Buddha mentions four classes of people who practise 

The writer's explanation of the SammddiUhi SMita of the Majjhima Nikdya is 
not very dear (p. 107 f.u,). She has not clearly explained in the light of this sutta 
the exact meaning of ndmarUpa, the origin of ndmdrUpa, the cessation of ndmarUpa, 
and the path leading to the cessation of ndmardpa. The SaUpatthdna Sidta of the 
Majjhima NiySka, which contains the Buddha's advice to the monks to practise 
mindfulness, should be carefully read in order to understand the exact meaning of • 
satipattham. It is by the fourfold mastering of mindfulness that one can pass beyond 
sorrow and lamentation and ills of bo^y and mind and obtain the right path (c/. 
AhgnUara Nikdya, IV, 150 foil.; Dtgha Nikdya, III, pp. 58-79). Satipatfhdna 
^ constitutes a grammar of jhdna. It is mindfulness with regard to body [Majjhima 
Nikdya, III, pp. 88-9), sensation, mind, and phenomena {dhammd). ReaJJy speaking, 
it means w^dulness of mind, alertness and self-consciousuess. 
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In her note on piidgala (individuaKty), it is a pity that she has not referred to 
the Puggala-pa^imtti which is an important book of Theravada Biiddnism on the 
subject. She h^ failed to discuss the point that the problem of 'individuality is 
bound up -with the problem of the ego, percipient or internal kiiower {vedaga). One 
is to refer to the MiUnda-panha to make his or her idea clear about it. 

The book under review is, on the whole, useful and helpful to the study of 
Buddhism and will be appreciated by all interested in the subject. 

* ff 

C. D. 

WAR IN ANCIENT INDIA, by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. Macmillan & 

Co., Ltd. Pp. XV+415. Price Rs.15. 

This work, sponsored with an appreciative Foreword by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Madras University, is claimed by the author in his Preface to be ' the first attempt to 
give an almost complete exposition of the art and science of war in ancient India, 
and a consecutive (connected?) account and the history of Indian military tradition 
from the earliest times to the end of the Vijayanagar epoch Although there are 
already some important works in the field like The Art of War in Ancient India 
by P. C. Chakravarti and a volume with the same title by G. .T, Date, we may 
concede that the author has gone a long way to fulfil his ambitious proj^amme. We 
find in the present volume an immense mass of data, arranged, on the whole, in 
chronological sequence and bearing on almost every aspect of the subject. Some 
idea of its comprehensive treatment may be formed from the titles of its chapters: 
Ch. I — ^The psychological background of war, Ch. II — The laws of wai*, Ch. Ill — 
Weapons of war as gathered from literature, Ch. IV — ^Army and army divisions, 
Ch. V — Departments of the army, Ch. VI — Strategy and tactics of war, Ch. VII— 
Aerial and naval warfare, Ch. VIII — ^Diplomacy and war, Ch. IX — ^Diplomatic 
"agents. Three appendices, a bibliography and a good index bring this useful volume 
to a close. 

While we have nothing but admiration for the industry and skill with which 
the author has marshalled his data from the most varied sourdfts (Sanskrit and 
Tamil literature as wdl as archaeology), we may make a few observations,* The 
author's use of such chronological labels as 'the Epic age ' or 'the Paurapic period ' 
is as unhappy as his persistent treatment of tales of Epic and Puraijic as well as 
dassical Tamil literature as sober history. This attitude is best illustrated by the 
following typical examples (pp. 34-5): *If in the Epic Ap a Rama and an A^una 
could come to the extremity of our Peninsula, and in the historical period a 
Candr^upta or a Samudragupta could undertake an expedition to this part of our 
coun^, nothing could prevent a king of prowess and vast resources like the Cera 
king Sengut^uvan from carrying his arms to the north ... In the Puranic period 
the ^eat Xartavirya Arjuna of the Haihaya dan spread his arms throughout the 
Ancient Indian continent and earned the title of Samrat . . . Every one knows 
the fate which overtook the 60,000 sons of Sagara in the course of their search for 
the sacrificial horse. We are told again that the young sons of Rama — Lava and 
Ku^a — had the sacrifidal animal of Rama bound and this led to a great fight. In 
’these cases the army was not certainly maintained for defences, but to satisfy the 
vainglorious temperament of certain monarchs.’ Again, it is unfortunate tiiat the 
pthor (pp. 42ff,) pins his faith exclusively to the definition of the Ksatriya's duties 
in the Sinirtis, al&ough dsewhere (pp. 180, 190, 193-4) be quotes examples of non- 
Xsatriyas following the military occupation. It is also to be regretted that the 
author has cnly made occasional use (p. 172, etc.) of the rich material stored in the 
Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit literature. 
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We lui^c noticed some inaccuracies which may he rectified in the next edition. 
We quote belc\w a few examples: Koliiiga, a subject-country under Candragupta 
Maurya and his son (p. 38), the CaMi-iatihl reconstructed and edited by MM. 
Haxaprasad Sastri (p. 63) ; the Ajaiita frescoes representing political relations between 
India and Persia in 625-6 A.D. (p. 31:40) ; the Borobudur sculptures ascribed roughly 
to the eleventh century A.D. (p. 144); the Kanibojas colonizing Cambodia about 
the fourth century A.D. kept up the traditions of the Kashmir schools in the temple 
of Ankhor (read Ankor)^Vat (1:), ^ 4 ^)^ elephant representations on the coins of 
Indonesia (p. t66); obverse of Persian and Macedonian types of coins containing a 
mounted horseman pursuing two mounted on an elephant and identified with 
Poius*s pursuit on an elephant (p, 150) ; the Asvins were a great commercial people 
having their home in a far-off island and their ruler Tugra maintained a fleet in the 
inteiests of his State (p. 187); the Senani of Vedic literature tops the list of the 
Rajak|ts or king-makers (p. 220). 

The paper, print and get-np of this work are all that can be desired in these 
trying times. 

XJ. N. Ghoshai,. 

IMPORTANT INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE BARODA STATE. Vol. I. by 
A. S. Gadre. Sri-Pratapasiinha Maharaja Rajyabhiseka Grantha-mala Memoir 
No. n. 

This is the first monograph on epigraphy published by the Baroda Archaeological 
Department. It contains twelve sdect inscriptions of Which the dates range 
between 200 and 1736 A,D. Six of them are brou^t to light for the first time by 
Mr. Gadre, wbfie the rest are just re-edited. The Baroda-Mandvi-Gate stone 
inscription of Damaji Rao II of the Gaekwa^ family is the earliest Sanskrit record 
of the d3masly as pointed out by Mr. Gadre, ^ We hope that in near future another 
volume containing the Persian inscriptions will be published. As for the editing of 
the insciiptionsj Mr, Gadre has caxefiilly followed the method adopted so far in the 
Epigraphia Indica, The publication of this kind is praiseworthy as it really helps 
in writing an authentic history of India. 

T. N. C. 

INDIAN PICTORIAL ART AS DEVELOPED IN BOOK-ILLUSTRATIONS, 

by Dr, Hirananda Sastri, Director of Ardiaeology, Baroda State. Gadewad's 
Archaeological Series No. I. Published under the Authority of the Government 
of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, 

This is the first tangible result of the author's laudable idea to publish a series 
of memoirs containing tike fruits of special studies undertaken by him and his co- 
workers. In the present monograph he has sought to establish that there existed 
an indigenous pictorial art in We^em India devdoped in book-illustrations. The 
information regarding Devida^, a painter of BSsohli, is valuable. In discussing the 
antiquity of the art of painting or picture-drawing the author might have utSized 
with profit the testimony of the sfitras of Panini, the Vinaya PLtaka, the Saiuyutta 
Nikaya and Buddhaghosa’s commentaries. The pictorial art developed in book- 
illustrations may, along with Indian sculptures and patndtras, be regarded as the 
continuation and later devdopment (sf what the Buddha described as Kara^a or 
Carana dira^ Whether or not the Jaina paintings in book-illustrations cf W^tern 
India tried to represent the as Ihe typical of non-Aryans needs further 

investigation. The bo6k on is very useful. 





AKBAR’S KHWABGAH AT FATHPUR SIKRI ‘ 


By S. K. Banerji 

Tlie small room known as the KJiwabgah at Fathpur Sikri is a 
historic building not only because it served as Akbar’s retiring room, 
but also because it corroborates several of A. Fazl’s or Badauni's 
statements about Akbar. Some of them may be quoted here : 

(1) '(Akbar) never wastes his time nor does he omit any 

necessary dut}^ so tlrat . . , every action of his life 
may be considered as an adoration of God.’ ^ 

(2) 'He (Akbar) passes every moment of his Hfe in self- 

examination or in adoration of God.’ ® 

(3) ‘His Majesty from his early youth has shown great 

predilection for the art of painting and gives it every 
encouragement.’® 

(4) 'In the course of twenty-four hours His Majesty eats 

but once.’ ^ 

(5) ‘It is my (Akbar’s) duty to be in good understanding with 

alliiien.’® 

(6) ‘At one time a Brahman named Hcbi . . . was pulled 

up- the wall of the castle sitting on a oharpai till he 
' arrived near a balcony which the Hmperor had made 
his bed-chamber. ^l(hhlst thus suspended he in- 
structed His Majesty in the secrets and legends of 
Hinduism.’ ® 

(7) ‘ His heart was full of reverence for Him who is the true 

Giver and from a feeling of thankfulness for his past 
successes he would sit many a morning alone in prayer 
and meditation.’ ’ 

The quotations may be multiplied showing that Akbar slept 
little, was abstemious in diet and a vigorous worker, het us, how- 
ever, confess that there is a different picture of Akbar as drawn by 
Badauni and some of the modern European writers: 

(i) ‘ Yet there is not a shadow of doubt that many of the 
noblest of the (Rajput) rage were dishonoured on the 
“Noroza ® 

1 Mn-i-Ahban, Vol. I, 154. ® JWi. ® Ibid., 107. 

* Ibid., 57. ® Ibid., Ill, 385 from Akbar’s Hap^ Sayings. 

® Badauni (tr.), 11 , 265. ’ Ibid,, 203. 

8 Noroza stands for Nauroz or Khushroz. See Tod's Rajasihan ^Routledge 
aon), Vol. I, 875. 
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(2) ‘ He (Akbar) followed the practice of his family for many 

generations in consuming both strong drink and 
various preparations of opium. ' ^ 

(3) 'A large number of Shaikhs and faqirs were also sent 

to other places, mostly to Qaudahar where they were 
exchanged for horses.’ * 

The building under consideration may be able to indicate as 
to which set of views may be accepted as correct by the great 
monarch. 

I/et us first describe the- Khwabgah. It is one of' the two 
principal chambers of the Khas Mahal, the otlier being the Turkish 
Sultana’s House. Situated on the first floor, it is in size 14' 3"x 
13' ii" and was at one time surrounded by a screened verandah, 
The rest of the terrace is bare and open. There were two pathways, 
one leading to Jodh Bai’s palace and the other to Turkish Sultana’s 
House. On the ground floor are several rooms, of which one with 
a high platform is called the Yogi’s chamber and another painter 
chamber is supposed to have served Akbar as a dining-room. On 
the north side is an open courtyard beflagged with red sandstone. ’ 
There is a cistern at one comer of the courtyard witli a hollow stone 
platform in the centre. On the south side of the Khwabgah is a 
large enclosure with the State record room situated at its south 
end and a large open stone area at the west end for the Emperor 
to sit in the open. 

,The small retiring room itself is very ornately decorated and 
the ceiling is panelled with the exception of the centre which is 
carved as a pretty patera in relief and the walls are coloured in 
light blue. The upper portion of the walls are oblong stone lattices 
of a Chinese pattern used as shelves and at the top of the door is a 
window pierced by stone screens. Even the reveals, i.e. the sides 
of the doorway touched by the leaves of the doors are highly 
ornamented. 

Near the ceiHng are inscriptions in ornamented scrolls. The 
English translation as rendered by the Archaeological Department 
is given .below : 

(1) The Imperial palace in every respect is superior to the 

exalted paradise. 

(2) There can be no question that it is a sublime paradise. 

(3) This royal palace is elegant, pleasant and exalted. 

(4) It is made to represent the paradise in form. 

(5) The janitor of the paradise may make the floor of this 

dwelling his loobang-glass. 


1 V. Sifiith’s Akbar (V.S.A.). 336. 


2 Badauni, Vol. II, 308. 
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(6) The dust of its .threshold may become the collyrium of 
• the black-eyed nymphs. 

(7) The foreheads of those who bow down in adoration like 

the angels 

(8) And touch the dust of thy door will shine like Venus. 

(9) What a light ! so great that the sun borrows its lustre 

from it. ’ ■ 

(10) What generosity ! that the world derives light from it. 

(11) May his good fortune cause the country to be populated ! 

(12) May the light of his countenance dispel darkness ! 

(13) The decorator of the land of Hindustan ; 

(14) The destroyer of the thorns of this garden (Hindustan) ; 

(15) I swear by the Almighty that the happiness of this building 

is augmented by its beauty. 

(16) May the felicity of its owner be perpetually increasing. 

How fulsome language the Mediaeval rulers used may 
be seen here. Hmperor Akbar who was occupying the chamber 
was not disgusted with the words, ‘ the janitor of the paradise may 
make the floor of this building his looking-glass' nor' with ‘what a 
light 1 so great that the sun borrows its lustre from it’. Probably 
Akbar was illiterate, at least, in this period and could not com- 
prdiend the meaning of the lines around him. Be it’ what it may, 
one notices the following historical conclusions from the inscription : 

(1) that the Emperor at this time ruled only Hindustan, 

. including of course the Punjab and that neither Bengal 
and Bihar nor Gujrat was included in his empire ; 

(2) that he desired to suppress the rebels or the disaffected 

persons in his empire. It was only recently that he 
had suppressed the Uzbek rebels and the Mirzas and 
restored peace and order in the land ; 

(3) that what he cared for was an increase in the population 

of his empire and that his various administrative 
reforms including those in the revenue department 
were introduced to render his people contented. The 
happiness of the people seems to be his motto as 
against Alauddin Khalji who rejoiced in crushing 
down his own subjects and reducing them to an abject 
state of penury. 

Next we may take up the fresco paintings of the stone wain- 
scoting of the room, Of the eighfepictures, not one can be deciphered 
today, but seventy years ago two of them were described by E. 
’’Smith. One represents a hunting scene and a battlement^d house 
full of men, the other a boat in the river. The boat, has sails 
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and contains nine boatmen. The delineation of the individuals 
has been cleverly made in colour. On the shore is^ if cluster of 
houses intermingled with trees and spires. The grouping of the 
houses has been clumsily done showing that the Mughal artist had 
little knowledge of the irerspective. 

There are other frescoes in the reveals of the windows. 'Iwo 
of them have been described by Sniith. One represents Buddha 
in a robe of vermihon and gold sitting in a, dagoba, the sides and 
the bottom of which are made of bamboos. On the right side are 
two headless beings while on the left are two persons, one directing 
the other to Buddha. The picture is drawn by a Chinese artist ■ 
as is evident from the drawing of the dagoba and its bamboo frame 
and also from the Giinese features of Buddha as Yamdntaka. 
Evidently the artist emphasizes the worship of the Yamdntaka and . 
points out, by a drawing of the killed persons, the fate of those who 
forsake or oppose the Yamdntaka, ' 

There is a second picture only less striking than the one just 
described. It shows a rock cave in wliich is standing a winged 
angel supporting in his arms a new-born babe. Probably the babe 
represents Christ and the whole scene has been iakoii from the Bible. 

Both these pictures are a testimony to the catholicity of Akbar’s 
mind. In his own retiring chamber, where he passed a considerable 
portion of his time, he had allowed the pictures of the prophets of 
other religions to be drawn after their own liking. Instead of an 
Indian Buddha, we get a Chinese Yamdntaka and instead of an 
Indian temple or chaitya we have a Chinese dagoba. Similarly in 
the second picture it is shown a cave of Palestine and the theme is 
a Christian theme. 

These pictures corroborate the statements made by Jahangir 
and Monserrate that Akbar tolerated all religions. The former 
saySj ‘ the professors of various faiths had room in the broad expanse 
of his incomparable sway’ and again, 'Sunnis and Shias met in onev 
, mosque and Pranks and Jews in one church and observed their 
own forms of worship Monserrate confesses that Akbar without 
any intention of becoming a Christian loved the Jesuit priest, 
Rudolftis, and says, . He (Akbar) began to love Rndolfus 
warmly not because he had any idea of becoming a Christian but 
because he perceived his love for himself (Akbar) in the fact that 
he tried so earnestly to induce him to accept this best of all piaths 
to salvation’.® The pictures of both the prophets j Buddha and 
Christ, in the same room explaii^S' the occupier’s respect for both 


1 Rogers and Beveridge: Tuzuh-i- Jahangiri (tr.), 37, 
^ Thh Cfimmmlary oJMonsmide, X94. 
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of them but not an implicit obedience to the tenets of either of them. 
Monserrate himself confesses that at the close of the first mission 
in 1583, one day Akbar mentioned the existence of diverse faiths 
'' and expressed his doubts about most of them. The words quoted 
-«Jby Monserrate are, ‘I (Akbar^ perceive that there are varying 
customs and beliefs of varying religious paths . . . The followers 
of each religion regard the instittition of their own religion as better 
than those of any other . . . This causes me to feel many serious 
doubts and scruples.’^ That Akbar lived and died a Muslim is 
maintained by Mr. Sri E^am Sharma in tliese words, 'Akbar seems 
to have cousid,ered himself Muslim almost to the very end of his 
life Du Jarric also maintains that Akbar defended hi.s mullas 
against the Chri-stian Fathers.® 

There is a third picture on the architrave of a door depicting 
the fight of two bulls. 

These pictures indicate a pleasing trait in Akbar. The Muslim 
divinCvS in India were hostile to any repre.sctitalion of human beings 
and animals so -that no pictorial art was pos.sible The ortliodox 
Firuz Shah Tughhiq had to remove the pictures from the walls of 
his palace and the .scholarly and pious Aurangzib had to discou 
tinue the patronage of art, But, Alcbar, illiterate though he was, 
encouraged the artists in every way so that in his time wa.s established 
an Indian school of painting. This school attained a high excellence 
and though founded by two Irani artists, Mir Sayyid Ali of Tabriz 
and Khwaja Abdus Samad of Shiraz, it included many. Indians, 
both Hindu and Muslim, who excelled in ^eir profession. The lives 
of some of them may be studied m the Atn-i-Akbari.^' 

The Khwabgah is surrounded by a latticed verandah with a 
lean-to roof. The stone screens have mostly disappeared but the 
roof with its decorations on its soffit and imitation stone tiles on the 
exterior .still remain. The Khwabgah is connected by two pathways 
with two of the ladies’ buildings, the Turkish Sultana’s House and 
Jo<^ Bai’s palace, enabling the Emperor and his womenfolk to 
easily meet each other. 

Having described the building, we will next notice the signi- 
ficance of the proximity of the Daftar Khana and the Yogi’s chamber. 


The Commentary of Monserrate, 182. 

_ s See liis book on The Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors (Oxford 
University Press, 1940), 47. 

s See Du Jarric: Akbar and the Jesuits (Routledge & Sons, 1924), 34. Mon- 
serrate gives a contrary view, i.e. Akbar took delight in the discomfiture of his own 
irmllas. 

* See BUiot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, Butuhat-i-Firuz ShaH, 382, 

6 Vol. I. 107-8. 
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We have mentioned above that on the south side of th^ Khwahgah 
beyond the enclosure lies the State record room. It is clear from 
its location that Akbar regularly inspected the official records and 
that though devoid of the faculty of reaffing and writing, he took ^ 
deep interest in the administration of his empire. It is recordeA"^ 
by Badauni that Todar Mai’s new revenue settlement started with 
a village in the neighbourhood of Pathpur.^ 

The Yogi’s chamber is situated on the ground floor adjacent 
to the Khwahgah and is very much larger, in size than the Pmperor's 
retiring room, being 43' X 29' with a few additional cells on the east 
side. The chamber contains a stone platform raised y' above from 
the ground and in area i4''xi2'. This chamber is important for 
two reasons: 

(1) As p. Smith mentions, the room affords a study of the 

different stages of the stone mason's work from com- 
mencement to finish. While at one corner may be 
seen a design in embryo sketched out by a pointer, at 
another comer may be seen the completed work of 
the masons. Thus it is apparent that the relief work 
of Pathpur was done in situ and not before fixing. 
Also, the work was not completed at the time of ^ 
abandonment of the city in 1585. The entire city . 
had been slowly rising out of the ground in these 
fifteen or sixteen years, 1569-85, and when Akbar, 
for whatever reasons, deserted it, all his buildings 
had not arrived at the stage of completion. 

(2) It is a striking fact that a ifindu yogi was allowed by a 

MnsHm Emperor a space more than seven times his 
own. Alauddiu Khalji had tried to crush the Hindus 
in every way possible and even tried to starve them 
out; Mahmud Ghaznavi and Timur gave out the.^ 
suppression of Hinduism as their motives for the^ 
invasions of India and here we see Akbar actitaUy 
placing one of the generally despised Hindu ascetics 
close to his apartments. The very platform of the 
Yogi’s chamber is almost equal to the . size of the 
Khwahgah itself. That the yogi did not reside alone 
is clear from the number of the’ cells and the elevation 
of the platform indicates that ordinarily he would not 
be disturbed by anyone entering his chamber. The 
nobles who desired to meet the Emperor in the Khwah- • 
gah ordinarily would pass through this chamber. Whilts ’ 
^ * 

’ See Badatitii: Muntakhab-iO-Tamcirikh (tr.), 193. 
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awaiting thedr turns for interview with the Kmperor, 

• they might or might not choose to converse with the 
yogi. If they desired, they would climb up the platform 
and talk to him, otherwise they would not disturb him. 
Since many of these visitors would be MusHms, it might 
have been one of Akbar’s subtle ways of making 
his Muslim nobles familiar with the tenets of Hindu 
religion. A similar reason may have impelled him 
to place another recluse of the same religion next to 
■ the State treasury popularly known as the Ankh 
Michauni, 

Rev. Heras has sugge,sted^ that the Yogi’s chamber served 
as the king’s dining-room and that the platform was meant for 
the use of the mu.sicians who played during the king’s refection. 
It is wholly a surmise and forms an adjunct to the Reverend’s main 
theme that Jodh Bai’s palace served as the Emperor’s principal 
residence. We do not see any cogent reason why the hoary traditions 
handed down from generation to generation by Shaikh SaUm 
Chishti’s descendants who are residents of the place from Akbar's 
time should be rejected, especially when some of the traditions 
were against their orthodoxy. The residence of a. Hindu beggarly 
recluse would not be dragged in by these orthodox Chrishtiwals 
unless they believed that there was truth in it. 

The of&cial guide to Fathptir Sikri ® names it the lower Khwab- 
gah and suggests that the chamber was used by the Emperor as 
the Jharoka-i-darshan, i.e. for showing himself to his people every 
morning. But the surmise does not seem to be correct for the follow- 
ing reasons : — 

{a) The Jharoka-i-darshan faces east or west in the Delhi or 
Agra fort. The custom had grown with the Hindus, 
and probably with the Muslims also, that at sunrise 
they should get a glimpse of their Emperor. The 
window of the Yogi’s chamber faces the south and 
hence would not serve sudi a purpose. 

(6) A large crowd would gather to get a view of the Emperor. 
The southern enclosure would not allow a large number 
of people to assemble. 

(c) In order that the Emperor be clearly visible to everyone 
in the crowd, the Jharoka-i-darshan should be situated 

, , - — ■ H 

1 See his aitide on Th& Palace of Akbar at Fathpur Sikri in the Journal of Indian 
History, 1936. , ^ 

a 0 ee Muhammad Asliraf Husain : A Guide to Fatehpur Sikri, 25. 
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on a terrace or raised 30' or more from the ground. 
The window of the Yogi’s chambc'i* is only* a few feel 
' above the ground.^ 

(d) The Emperor took his stand in the Jlmroka for an hour 

at the most on each occasion and so he would neec]^ 
only a standing or sitting space.'^ The Yogi’s chamber 
if used as a Jharoka woiSd be toO large for the purpose 
and the Emperor would not allow any waste f)f space 
as is evident from his general town-planning. More- 
over, the Khwabgah on the first ,store3’- could easily 
serve as the Jharoka~i-darshan. 

[e) If the chamber was used as the Emperor’s loom, the 

adjoining cells served no purpose and the platform too ’ 
should have been more acoe.ssible. As it is, the 
platform has no steps leading to it and temporary 
wooden steps would be an unsalisfdctoiy .sub.stitute 
and hence unthinkable. If the platform was used 
by the Emperor 1 here is no valid reason for the absence 
of the steps. 

We have already mentioned that Akbar used to send for the 
divines of the different religions- and hold a convcisaiion with them 
in his Khwabgah.^ Badauni stales that several of them, Debi, 
Pnrukhotam, Tajuddin and Mnlla Muhammad Yazd were drawn 
up either in a charg'd or in a blanket and while suspended in the 
air, they held discourses with the Emperor on various religious 
topics. Today, if we examine the south end of the verandah of the 
Khwabgah, we will notice that there rs no dripstone throughout the 
length of the verandah, though it is amply provided in other parts 
of the wall. The stone slabs forming the dripstone had been taken 
down for the convenience of those who would draw up the nightly 
visitors; for otherwise it would have been well-nigh impossible to 
raise the charpai or the blanket to the level of the verandah. 

From Badanni’s statement it is clear that Akbar invited some 
Hindus and those Muslims who were not strictly orthodox. Ba- 
daniii also corroborates A. Eazl’s statement that Akbar slept little; 
for these interviews, according to Badauni, lasted till past mid- 
night and were held on metaphysical topics. May we not assume 
therefore that a man of his hard life and of his ideals and enquiring 
nature could not demean himself by yielding to the common faiUngs 
of a debauchee? Tod’s picture ^at Akbar took pleasure in de- 

1 The space allotted to Jharoka-i-Aarshan in the Delhi fort is small, 

2 This conversation is different from the religious contests lield in the IbSAal 
Khafia, 
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baiicliing the Rajput and other women does not appear to be in 
consonance with the life that Akbar led at Fathpur Sikri. It is 
possible tha1; the Emperor at one stage or the other of his Hfe had 
taken Lo drink as stated by Jahangir^ but we would absolve him of 
•^any grosser vice. In fact, the picture that we form of Akbar at 
Fathpur is that of a sagacious administrator engrossed in work 
in the day and of a* sincere seeker after truth and God at night. 
Thus the silent Khwabgah is eloquently proclaiming today the 
greatneas and the nobility of soul of its founder. 


1 See Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. 






RAO AMARSINGH, THE WELL-KNOWN HERO OF 

RAJPUTANA 


By Bisheshwar Nath Reu 

Rao Atnarsingli, the elder son of Maharaja Gajsingh of Marwar, 
was born on 17th April, 1613 A,D,, and was by nature an indepen- 
dent, recldess and unyielding prince. This was the main reason why 
his father selected his younger son Maharajkumar Jaswant Singh I 
to succeed him on the throne of Marwar. As soon as Amarsingh 
came to know of this decision he, losing hope of his ancestral throne, 
took a band of selected Rathors and went to serve at the Mughal 
Court. Kmperor Shah Jahan impressed with his gallantry soon got 
pleased and awarding him an elephant made liim his courtier,^ 
After this, Amarsingh took part in several expeditions with the 
Imperial armies and was bestowed on by the Emperor a Mansab 
of 2,000 Zat and 1,300 horse ® on 14th December, 1629 A.D. 

Later, on the loth December, 1634 A.D., the Emperor pleased 
with his bravery raised his Mansab to 2,500 Zat and 1,500 horse and 
again awarded him an elephant, a horse and a flag.* 

Next year he accompanied Sa^Tyad Khan Jahan to punish 
Btmdela Junjhar Singh.* In this expedition when the fOrt of 
Dhamuni was captured by the Imperial army, Amarsingh decided 
to wait with his soldiers outside the fort till dawn. But in the 
meantime, the magazine in the fort caught fire by the sparks from 
the torches of the freebooters, and blew up a portion of the rampart 
which killed three hundred men of the Imperial army encamped 
on the other side of it. Though the casualty hst contained a 
greater number of Amarsingh’s own warriors,® yet he managed to 
help the wounded and kept order in such a splendid manner that no 
confusion reigned in the army. 


* Badshah Nama, Vol. I, chapter i, p. 227. 

2 lUd., Vol. I, chapter i, p. 291. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, chapter 2, p. 65. 

We learn from the chronicles that on the invitation of Maharaja Gajsingh, 
hft (Amarsingh) reached Lahore on the, 9th day of the dark half of Paush, V.S. 1691 
(4th December, 1634 A.D.) and was presented before the Emperor, who bestowed 
on him a Mansab of 2,500 Zat and 1400 horse and a Jagir of five Parganas. But 
Col. Tod has written the Vikram year of this event as 1690 (1634 A.D,). (Annals 
and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. 2, p. 976). 

* Badshah Nama, Vol. I, chapter 2, p. 96. 

® lUd., V0I.I, chapter 2, p. no. 
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This presence of mind of Amarsingh again pleased the Bmperor 
and on iqth Jannar5'', i6j5 A.D.^ he raised liis Mansab to ,l,ouo Zat 
and 1,500 horsed 

After this, when Sahn Blionsalc, taking out a descendant of 
Nizamul Mulk’s family from the prison in the Gwalior fort raised*- 
the banner of revolt, Rmperor Shah Jahan himself marched up to 
Daulatabad and fiom that place despatched three armies to punish 
the Blionsale. In one of these armies, wliich was sent under the 
command of Khan Danran, Amarsingli with his brave Rajputs 
was jdaced in the vaiiguardd After suppressing this rebellion 
successfully, when Amarsingh returned to the Imperial CoiuL in 
1637 A.D,, the Emperor awarded him a robe of honour, a silvtn- 
caparisoned horse and a Mansab of j,ooo Zat and 2,000 horsed 
The following year when vShuja was sent to Kandhar with 
the Imperial army, the Emperor again awarded Amarsingh a robe 
of honour, a silver caparisoned horse and a irnmi)ol and bade him 
farewell to accompany Shujad On hth May, 1O38 A.D., when 
Amarsingh was at Kabul with Shuja, his father Maharaja Gajsingh 
died at Agra. In fulfilment of the Maharaja’s wialies Emperor 
Shah Jahan bestowing the title of Raja on Amarsingh ’s younger 
brother Jaswant Singh I made him the ruler of Marwar, and awarding 
the title of Rao to Amarsingli gave him Nagaur as Jagir. Further 
the Emperor raised his (Ainarsingh’s) Mansab to 3,000 Zal and 
3,000 horse.® 

In 1639 A.D. Llie Emperor was again pleased with his bravery 
and first gave him a horse and afterwards an elephant.® 

In the month of March, 1641 A.D., the Emperor again ordered 
Rao Amarsingh to accompany Shahzada Murad towards Kabul 
aud awarded him a robe of honour, a silver caparisoned horse and 
an elephant.'^ But after five months, when Jagatsingb, son of 
Raja Basil rebelled, the Emperor ordered Shahzada Murad and 
Rao Amarsingh to leave Kabul and go to Paithan via Sialkot to 
supress the rebellion.® After about seven months when Jagatsingb 
accepted the allegiance of the Emperor, the Shahzada and Amar- 
siugh both returned to the Imperial Court.® 

In the meantime the king of Persia had mobilized his army to 
capture Kandhar. As soon as this news was received the Emperor 
raised the Mansab of Rao Amarsingh to 4,000 Zat and 3,000 horse 


1 Ibid., Vol. 1 , chapter 2, p 124. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, chaptei 2. pp 136-138. 
® Ibid., Vol. I, chapter a, pp 246-248. 
* Ibid., Vol. II, p. 37. 

« Ibid., -Vol 11, p. 145, 

8 Ibid., Vpl. IIj p. 240. 


■> Ibid., Vol. II, p. 97. 

7 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 228. 
9 lUd., Vol. 11 , p. 285. 
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and awarded him a robe of honour and gold caparisoned horscj^ ‘ 
and ordered him to accompany Dara Shikoh to check the advance 
of the Persian army. But as the Idng of Persia. died he returned 
with Khan Dauran Nasrat Jang in October, 1642 A.D. 

Some time after this event Rao Amarsingh fell ill and could not 
attend the Imperial Court. But when after recovery he attended 
the Court Salabat Khan — the Shahi Bakshi — being jealous® of the 
Rao uttered some harsh words,® which the Rao took as an insult 
to himself. This was enough to enrage the brave Rathor,. who 
setting aside the etiquette of the Imperial Cotut as well as. ignoring 
the presence of the Bmperor thrust Ins dagger and pierced the heart 
of Salabat Khan, thus killing him at the spot. 

We learn from the chronicles that at that time Amarsingh 
so much lost himself in anger that he advanced towards the Bmperor 
and attacked him also with his sword, but it struck the throne 


^ Badshuk Nanuiy Vol, II, pp, 393-294. 

(This Maiisab htus also been mentioned in Badshak NamUt Vol IJ, p, 721.) 

2 It is already stated that the Rao rectivwi Naganr from the Emperor in Jagir 
and 5.1s the boundaries of Nagaur and Bikaner were adjoining a boundary disj^ute 
arose on a trifling matter between the servants of Rao Amarsingh and of Karan- 
siugh, the ruler of Bikaner. But as Rao's servants were unarmed at the time, 
Karansingh’s men, who were well imned, killed many of them. When this news 
reached Rao Amarsingh at Agra he sent words to his servants to avenge the death 
of their brethren. In the meantime Raja Kai'aiisingh, who was in the Deccan, 
also wrote a letter Lo Salabat Klian — the Shahi Bakshi — and persuaded him to help 
the cause of Bikanei*. The Bakshi therefore issued orders to appoint a Shahi Amin 
lo inquire into the dispute and forbade both the parties to take any further action 
into lie mattei*. This was the main cause of the enmity between the Shahi Bakshi 
and the Rao {Badshah Vol II, p. 382). 

It is stated in the chronicles, that Salabat Khan addi'essed the Rao as Gavanr 
(fool), as is also evident from the following couplet: — 

II 

(i.e.) as soon as Salabat Khan uttered the letter * jt ’ the Rao took out the dagger 
and before the tc tiao could utter the word ‘ ’ (fool) the da^er of the Rao went 

Ihrough the heart of the Bakshi. 

Badihah Nama describes the valour of Rao Amarsingh in the following 
words: — 

^ 'A young man like Amarsingh who smpassed all the other Rajputs of the well- 
known families in nobility and valour and xor whom the Emperor thought that he 
accompanied with other Rajput nobl^, *will die in a great battle fighting against 
the enemy and will achieve good fame ’ (Vol II, p. 281). 

Cefl. Tod writes: Amra was coiispicuous for his gallantry, and in aU his father’s 
wars in the south was ever foremost in the battle {Annals and AjitiquUies of 
Rajasthan, Vol. II, p. 975). 
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instead and the Emperor escaping death took to liis heels and entered 
the ladies' apartments,^ ^ ^ 

Seeing this Khali-uUa-Khan and Arjun Gaiid,^ two of the 
attending nobles, attacked the Rao, but when they could not face 
the enraged brave Rathor successfully, some six or seven other^ 
Mansabdars and mace-bearers also joined them. Though Rao 
Amarsingh faced them bravely yet, being encircled by those nobles — 
like Abhimaiiyii, a young hero of Mahabharat — ^was laid low.® This 
event took place on 25tb July, 1644 A.D/ 

Hearing the death of their master fifteen brave Rajputs of the 
Rao, who were present in the fort at the time attacked the Emperor's 
servants and within a short time, after wounding two Imperial 
officers and six mace-bearers, were themselves killed. 


^ Col, Tod writes: He absented himself for a fortnight from court, hunting 
the boar or the tiger, his only reci’ealion, The emperor (Shah Julian) reprimanded 
him for neglecting his duties, and threatened him with a line. Amra proudly 
replied that he had only gone to hunt, and as for a fine, he obseivcd putting his 
hand upon his sword, that was his sole wealth. 

The little contrition which this reply evinced deter niiiiecr the king to enforce 
the fine, and the paymaster-general, Salabat Khan, was scat to Amra‘s qtiarters 
to demand its payment. . It was refused, and the observations made by the Sayyid 
not suiting the temper of Amra, he uuceremoniou.sly desired him to depart, The 
emperor, thus insulted in the person of his ofiicer, issued a mandate for Amra*s 
ii^tant appearance.^ He obeyed, and having reached the Amni-khas, or grand 
divan, b^dd the king, 'Whose eyes were red with anger* with Salabat in the act 
of addressing him. ij^amed with passion at idle recoBection of the injurious lan- 
guage he had just received, perhaps at the king’s confirmation of his exdtision from 
Marwar, he uneexemonioudy passed the Omr^s of five and seven thousand, as if 
to address the king; when with a dagger concealed in his deeve, he stabbed Salabat 
to the heart. Drawing his sword, he made a blow at the king, which descending 
on the pillar, shivered the weapon in pieces. The king abandoned his throne and 
fled to the interior apartments (Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. II,- 

pp. 976-977). 

2 Col. Tod has written him as the brother-in-law of Rao Amarsingh {Annals 
afid Antiquities of RajastJian, Vol. II, p. 977). 

3 Badshah Nama, Vol. II, pp. 380-381. 

The Rao was cremated on the bank of the Jumna at Agra. Two of his Ranis 
became Satis with him there, three got themselves burnt afterwards at Nagaur 
and one at Udaipur, 

The cenotaphs which were biult to commemorate them or the Rao's descendants ' 
are still standing at Nagaur. 

In some chronicles it is stated that the corpse of Rao Amarsingh was thrown 
in the Jumna. 

Col. Tod in )cii^ Annals and AntiquitiesnoJ Rajasthan writes: ...... and his 

wife, the princess of Bondi, came in person and carried away the dead body of Amra, 
with which she committed hersdf to tlie flames (Vol. II, p. 978). 

^ In BadsMh Nama the date of this event is given as H.S, 1054, Salkha, 
Jamdi-ul-;Avval, Thursday (Vol. II, p. 380). 
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When this news reached the camp of the Rao and was known 
by the n^g^bours, Champavat Balln and Rathor Bihari Singh ^ 
joined the retainers of Rao Amarsingh and got ready to kill Arjun 
Gaud. But before they could put their idea into action they were 
-surrounded by an Imperial detachment and shared the fate of their 
master after laying low a number of Imperial officers.® 

Col. Tod writes:* 

The Bokhara gate by which they gained admission was built 
up, and henceforward known only as ‘Amarsingh's gate', 
and in proof of the strong impression made by tins event it 
remained closed through centuries, until opened in i8og 
by Capt. Geo. Steell of the Bengal engineers.® 

Some time after the death of Rao Amarsingh the Bmperor 
bestowed a Mansab of i,ooo Zat and 700 horse on Rayasingh, the 
elder son of the Rao,* who gradually rose to rank in the Mughal 
Court. ’ 

In 1659 A.D. when Aurangzeb defeating Shuja near Kliajwa 
made him to flee from the field, the former, to avenge himself on 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh I, raised the Mansab of - Rao Rayasingh 
to 4,000 Zat and 4,000 horse, honoured him with the title of Raja 
and gave him the State of Jodhpur.® But his plan was frustrated 
by the said Maharaja. 


1 Previously both o£ them served Maharaja Gajsingh (the father of the Rao) 
and Rao Amarsingh himself, but at present were iij tiie Emperor’s service. 

In the Chronides of Marwar we find the name of Kumpavat Bhavasingh in place 
of Bihari Singh. 

Col. Tod writes: To avenge his death, his retainers, headed by Balu Chani- 
pawat and Bhao Kumpawat, put on their sa£ron garments, and a fresh carnage 

ensued within the Lai Zila the faithful baud was cut to pieces [Annals and 

AnUguities of Rajasthan, Vol. II, pp. 977-978). 

* Badshah Nama, Vol. II, pp, 383-384. 

® Annals and AntiqidUes ofRajastimn, Vol. II, p. 978. 

Cd. Tod further states: 

Since these remarks were written. Captain Stedl related to the author a siu^ar 
anecdote connected with the above drcumstance. While the work of demolition 
was proceeding. Captain Steell was urgently warned by the natives of the danger he 
incurred in the operation, from a denundation on the closing of the gate, ^t it 
should thenceforward be guarded by a huge serpent — ^when suddenly, the destruction 
of«the gate being nearly completed, a large cobra-dej-capdlo rushed between his 
legs, as if in fulfilment of the anathema. Captain Steell fortunately escaped 
without injury. „ 

(The south gate of the Agra Fort is known as that of Amar Singh.) 

[Antics and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vd. II, pp. 978-799.) 

* Badshah Nama, Vol. II, p. 403. 

® Alamgiv Nama, p. 288. 
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In, 1676 A.D. when Rayasin^ died the Bmperor (Auraiigzeb) 
bestowed, a Mansab on his son Rao Indrasingh. 

When Maharaja Jaswant Singh I died in 1678 A.D., the Bmperor 
to avenge himself on the deceased granted Indrasingh the title ' 
of Raja and the administration of Jodhpur State.^ But tVii'a - 
time the loyal nobles of the late Maharaja didMiot allow him to 
succeed, ’ 

Indrasingh rose to a Mansab of 5,000 Zat and 2,000 horse. In 
1716 A.D. Maharaja Ajitsingli of Marwar deprived him of Nagaur 
but in 1723 A.D. Bmperor Mohammad Shah, being displeased with 
the Maharaja, re-granted the Jagir of Nagaur to Indrasingh. At 
last in October, 1726 A.D., Maharaja Abhai Singh snatched the 
Pargana of Nagaur from Indrasingh and awarded it to his younger 
brother Rajadhiraj Bakhat. Singh. 

At the time of Iiidrasiiigh’s death at Delhi, in 1732 A.D., he held 
provinces of Sirsa, Bhatner, Poouia and Baihanival* as a mark of 
Imperial favour. 


^ Maa$iy-i-Alamgiri» pp. 175-176. 

3 These facts are corroborated by a letter, dated 4tU October, 173/ A.D., of the 
uiinister of Rajadhiraj Bakhat Singh* addrassed to the agent of Maharaja Abhaisingh 
of Marwar at the Imperial Cotirtt 
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- The Khaljis : 1204-1231 A.D. 

Chronology and Political History 
, By Abdui, Hajbd Khan. 

Conquest of Bengal by the Muslims Hke the expansion of Islamic 
dominion in the Deccan was fortuitous. The early MusHm empire 
builders in Hindusthan, both the Ghaznavides, and their successors 
the Ghorids, did not go beyond Benares in the east. In both the 
cases their expeditions up to Benares were plundering raids. Neither 
the conquest of Bengal nor that of the Deccan was planned by the 
Turkish Sultans or their Deputies nor were the conquests effected 
with their approval. On the other hand these conquests were 
results of a series of plundering raids by adventurers, zealous of 
augmenting their fortunes beyond the frontiers of the ^en Muslim 
dominion in Hindusthan and at the cost of the neighbouring Hindu 
states. Curiously enough both Bakhtyar, the conqueror of Bengal 
and Alauddin were Khaljis, a people though originally Turks were 
not so regarded by the other Turks.^ It would be wrong, therefore, 

1 The history of the origin of the Khaljis is very obscure. The tenth century 
writers like Khawarizrai, Istakhri and Ibn Khurdadbeh who shortly preceded 
them regarded the Khalaj or the Khaljis as they are known to the students of Indian 
History as originally Turks. The eleventh century writer Kashghari also admitted 
their Turkish origin but regarded them as the two lost tribes of the Ghuz. i^eiishta 
and Nizamuddin (De, T.A., 132; Briggs, I, 286), however, tried to connect them 
with the Biblical personage of Noah and again with Chinghiz Khan, but their stories 
are not worth serious considerations. Both according to the earliest Muslim autho- 
rities and modern scholars like Raverty, Bartold and Minorsky the Khaljis were 
originally Turks! It is not definitdy known when the Khaljis came to live in the 
Heimand valley in Afghanistan but scholars agree with Ibn Khurdadbeh, the 
^.author of Masdik-ul-Mamalik that they came there in the days of old. Yaqub- 
ibn-Bais, is sdid to have conquered Khalaj, Zabul and other lands. This shows that 
as early as the ninth century the Khaljis had given their tribal name to their pl^e 
of residence in Afghanistan. By the time Sabuktagin came to power in the closing 
part of the tenth century the Khaljis were noticed in the region of Bamaghan (Jalala- 
bad^ and Peshawar. Though they had lived long in Afghanistan they could up to 
at least the tenth century preserve their Turldsh characteristics in their appearance, 
dress, and language. Nizamul-Mulk a®d Utbi who wrote during the days of the 
Ghaznavides distinguished the Khaljis from the Afghans. Ferishta also follows 
them and describes the Khaljis as hangers-on of the Afghans. Utbi,' however, went 
further and differentiated the Khaljis from the Turks as well. In thissihe was of 
the same opinion with Firdausi. 
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to designate the conquest of Bengal and its addition to the domain 
of Islam as a Turkish feat. ^ '' 

IKHTYARUDDIN MuHAMMAD BaKHTYAR KuAI,JI 

His Early Career _ " ' 

Ikhtyaruddiii Muhammad Bakhtyar IChalji^ the conqueror 
of Bengal hailed from the Khalji tribe of Garmsir in Ghur. He came 
to the court of Sultan Muizzuddin of Ghazua for a suitable military 
service. But his short figure with unusually long hands and 
‘humble and unprepossessing' appearance disqualified lum and the 
Diwan-i-Arz (Muster-Master General) rejected his application. He 
was, however, granted a small pension which he refused to accept 
arid came to Hindusthan to seek his fortune. Being rejected in 
Dihli also he then came to Budaun and was granted a job on a fixed 


The Khaljis were not Afghans nor could they be recognized as their own people 
by the newly rnigrated Northern Turks due to their long severance of all connection. 
Thus the Khaljis began to occupy a middle position and were called by their tribal 
name. Minhaj, the thirteenth century chronicler also distinguished the Khaljis from 
the Turks. The Turks regarded the Khaljis as Non-Turks and looked down upon 
them as inferior people. 

By the fifteenth century the dilferentiation between the Afghairs and the Khaljis 
were no more and the I^odis who were in fact a member of the Khaljis were 
into Afghans. 

(See Raverty, T.N. Tr. 548; Raverty, JASB, 1875, Bartold and Haig in Ency- 
clopaedia of Islam, IV, 876: Minorsky, Bulletin of ESOS, 1940, 417-34). 

I Raverty, the translator of the T.N. , reads the name as Muhaniinad-i-Bakhtyar 
or Muhammad son of Bakhtyar. This ‘V of izafat he introduces in almost every 
name that we come across in Minhaj ’s history of the Khalji rule in Ben^. Bloch- 
mann contradicted him and read the name as given above in my text. Raverty in 
reply said that he found the word Bin inserted between Muhammad and Bakhtyar 
in certain old and reliable^ MSS. but the majority of MSS. have no Bin. It may 
be there was a copyst’s mistake in one MS. which was thus perpetuated in subse- 
quent^ copies. In the printed Text we have no Bin in the present case while the 
word is expressly mentioned in other cases where they should be. As for the custom 
of writing the name of the father following that of the son without any Bin which 
has been made much of by Raverty it may be pointed out that if it was uni- 
versjilly followed we should not have found any Bin in the T.N. or any other Persian 
writing. Hence this argument is not very convincing. On the other hand we have 
two points in support of Blochmann’s views; First we have jUis* ^ a# 

(T.N. Text, 146, fn.) which suggests that the name of the conqueror of Bengal was 
Bakhtyar. Secondly, Yar-e-BakM in a v^srse of Isami (p, 96) (Futuh-us-Salatin) 
seems to be a pun on the name of the conqueror of Bengal. (See T.N. Tr. App. 
C; JASB, i 875 i_ 79"^® ^^d fn.) Ikhtyaruddin seems to have been the tilde assumed 
OT granted-by Aibak after Bakhtyar’s initial successes in Bihar when he was honoured 
for the first pime by Aibak by a present of robe of honour. 
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salary by Malik Hizabaruddin, the Sipah Salat (Comttiander-in- 
Chief) of Badaun,^ 

Bakhtyar gave up his service in Badaun and came to Oudh, and 
Malik Husamuddin Ughul Bak having got proof of his capacity 
posted him to the fiefs of Bhagwat and Bhuili ® on the frontier and 
within the region between the Karmanasa and the Ganges. Beyond 


1 The Printed Text as well as Raverty^s MSS. have ' Hizabaruddin 

fixed a certain salary upon him’. 

There are various version^ as to the activities of Bakhtyar after he left Dilhi 
and before he became a fief-holder under Ughul Bak of Oudh: 

{a) According to one version Bakhtyar moved to Budaun and from there to 
Oudh and got fiefs under Husamuddin Ughul Bak. 

(&) The second version is a little detailed, but its text is corrupt in all the MSS. 
noticed by Raverty. Raverty, however, tried to make out the following story: 
Ali, styled Nag-awri, entertained Muhammad Mahmud (Muhammad-i-Mahmud 
in Raverty), paternal uncle of Bakhtyar in his own service. When Ali became the 
fief-holder of Nag-awr he made over the fief of Kastmandi (or Kashmandi) to Mahmud. 
And when Mahmud died Bakhtyar became the fief-holder in his uncle’s place 
(p. 549). 

(c) The third version is almost the same as (6) (Text, 146, fn.), but there is no 
mention of All’s becoming the fief-holder of Nag-awr. Instead it has the state- 
ment—, 

b 

Now taking the relative importance of the two persons, Mahmud and Ali, and 
of the two places Kastmandi and Kanauj, it is not improbable to hold that Ali 
hdd Kanauj and Mahmud's fief was Kashtmandi. Kanauj as All’s fief is more 
preferable to the less important Nag-awr. The Gahadavala monarchy is known 
to have survived under Hariscandra, son of Jayaccandra, but the Hindu king had 
probably no control over Kanauj and had moved to the inaccessible region of Benares 
and Jaunpur (DHNI, I, 546). 

Kanauj is within the geographically natural division of Budaun, and it is not 
improbable that Ali held it under the authority of Hizabaruddin. Bakhtyar was 
probably in the cash employ of Hizabar tiU his uncle’s death after which he became 
the fief-holder of Kastmandi directly under Ali, and ultimately under Hizabar. 
This, if actually was the fact, does not conflict with the version in [a) above. 

Isami, pp. 94-97, however, takes Bakhtyar from Dihli to Chitor and then 
directly to Bengal, pp. 94-97. 

2 There are variant readings with regard to the names of Bakhtyar’s fiefs. 
Raverty found these names in certain MSS. utilized by him. His identification of 
the firfs as given above has been accepted by all the Molars as very satisfactory. 
(See Hodivda, Studies, 206 also Mirzapore District Gaz., 1911). 

The Bdkhara inscription of Samvat 1253 or 1197 A.D. also indirectly tends to 
support Raverty’s identification of Bakhtyar's fiefs with the region near and adjoining 
Chnnar. (For the Insc. see ASR, XI, 128-30; JASB, 1911, 673-73). The mention 
of all the royal titles of the Gahadavala, without the sovereign’s proper name by 
Vijayakarna, the local Ranaka of the Chunar region *may have some connection 
with the statement of the T.N. that .... the fiefs of Bhagwat and Bhuili were 
^ conferred upon Bakhtyar and may also reflect the unsettled condition of the , . . 
country’ around. 
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the Karmanasa in. the east lay the noi^Miislim territories of Magadha 
or South Bihar. Bakhtyar took advantage of it and began to raid 
the territories of Magadha, almost unopposed.^ One of the cities 
to have felt the brunt of Bakhtj^ax's earlier raids was Maner near 
modem Patna. A series of successful raids made Bakhtyar ricl^ 
in wealth and militarily powerful. His achievements and successes 
were soon recognized by Aibak, the Deputy ^of the Ghorid Sultan 
in India who conferred on him a robe of honour. Moreover, the 
Elhaljis who were scattered all over Hindusthan as free-booters in 
the army of the Ghorids got in him a champion of their tribal cause 
and in fact as the later events show, they flocked round his standard. 


1 At this time there was practically no ruler of importance in Magadha. As 
early as in the reign of Ramapala, the last great ruler of the Imperial Palas there were 
in addition to Pala Samantas of Pithi, two petty diiefdoms near about Gaya (DHNI, 
I, 349). After Ramapala's death in 1126 A*D. there were a succession of 
weak rulers on the Pala throne and according to the unanimous opinion of scholars 
Madanapala came to the throne in 1130 A.D. (DHNI, I, 352). Madanapala ruled 
for at least eight years as ruler of Bengal and South Bihar after which he was driven 
out of Bengal by Vijayaseua and his reign up to at least the fourteenth year (date in 
Jaynagara Image Insc., JRASB, 1942, 216) was confined to Magadha. Who suc- 
ceeded him is not known but there are archaeological evidences of the existence of two 
more rulers, Palapala and Govindapala. About Palapala nothing is yet definitdy 
known, while Govindapala is known to have ruled near Gaya ui> to 1161-62 A.D. 
(JASB, 1921, 6 fn. 2). Though there is no direct evidence to regard Govindapala as 
a member of the Imperial Pala dynasty, yet ‘the nearness of their dates and the 
findspots of their records suggest that' Madanapala was succeeded by Govindapala 
(DHNI, I, 369). After Govindapala, there was according to a Buddhist Sanskrit 
work no rider within at least thirty-eight years (JABB, NS, 1921, pp. 14®.) 

Even before the final collapse of the Palas their hold on Magadha was greatly 
weakened. Govindacandra of liie Gahadavala dynasty was master of the neighbour- 
hood of Patna as early as 1124 A.D. (JASB, 1922, 81-84) and by 1146 A.D. he had 
ext^ded his dominion up to Mudgagiri or Monghyr (El, VII, 98-100). Archaeo- 
logical records prove the dominion of the Cahadavalas over Shahabad in 1169 A.D. 
(m, V, ’App. p. 22) and over Bodh-Gaya in 1180 A.D. (IHQ, 1929, 14-30). The 
process of gradual annexation of Magadha by the Gahadayals would have resulted 
in the complete occupation by the rulers of Kanauj and Benares, but for the trouble 
that arose in the North-West which drew their full attention Archaeological records 
prove the existence of a line of rulers called the Senas of Pitlii,*who, according to the 
Tibetan records, were vassals of the Muslims and are generally placed in the 
thirte^th century (DUHB, I, 239-61). 

Direct archaeological evidence is lacking to prove that the Senas of Bengal 
had anjdiiing to do with Magadha. A verse of Sarana who wrote during lyaksmana- 
sena's reign claims amongst other victories of the king, the overlordship of Maga&a 
also. But this was possibly nothing more than the eulogy of the poet (verse 
quoted in srrft-*r ^ by p. ^«=). 

The fact that Bihar or Magadha had no ruler is proved from the account in the 
T.N.^ Bhaktyar is never known to have fought any diief in Magadha. The Bramans 
of Bihar had to defend themsdves. 
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Conquest of Bihar, 1203 A,D. 

After b(iing honoured by Aibak, Bakhtyar continued his 
plundering raids in Magadha or Bihar as it was known to the Muslims, 
for a year or two ^ till at last he made an assault on the fortified city 
of Uddandapaur (pr Otantapuri) containing a University and as 
such called Bihar a in the native language. The city was defended by 
"shaven-headed Brahmanas' (Buddhist Sramans) who finally gave 
way to Bakhtyar.. The Sramanas were put to sword in the first 
flush of victory but on seeing the pile of books — Bakhtyar learnt 
too late that it was a University town. Immediately after the 
victory at Bihar Bakhtyar hurried to meet Aibak at Budaun and the 
task of its final subjugation was deferred till his return.® 


1 Text, 147. 

2 Mitihaj does not give the date of the conquest of Bihar. Hasan Nizami, the 

author of Taj-ul-Maasir, says that after the conquest of Kalinjar when Aibak was pro- 
ceeding towards Budaun on his way to Dihli Bakhtyar came to pay his respects from 
the direction of Awdandbihar not Oudh and Bihar as misread by 

Elliot, II, 232. See T.N. Tr. App. D). The date of the Kalinjar conquest as given 
in the Taj-^-Maasir has been read by Elliot as Monday, 20th Rajab, 599 H, The 
year 599 H. is corroborated by another contemporary work, Tarikh-i-Eakhruddin 
Mubarakshahi (Ed. Ross, 24). Eerishta also gives the same year (Briggs, I, 197- 
198). Thus the year 599 H. is established beyond all reasonable doubfe. EUiot's 
reading of the day of the month as 20th Rajab is rather wrong, as the 20th Rajab 
of 599 H. does not fall on Monday, while the 20th Rajab of 598 H. corresponds to the 
week-day given. Since 598 H. is out of the question the explanation offered by 
Hodivala for EUiot's misreading is quite reasonable, and it is quite possible that 
Elliot read (20th) for (8th) which are almost similar in Semitic script. 
(Hodivala, Studies, 183). The day of the month was, therefore, 8th. This date 
(8th Rajab, 599 H.), the Christian equivalent of which was 24th March, 1203 A.D., 
again was, as is natural for a contemporary chronicler to record, a Ruyyat date and 
not a Hisabi date, the former being one day ahead of the latter. 

The next point to determine is the place where Bakhtyar met Aibak. The T.N. . 
‘ does not name any place definitely, but Raverty says that it took place at Dihli 
(p. 552) and again el^where he says that it was at Mahoba that the meeting took 
place, Taj-ul-Maasir gives us the dear indication that the meeting took place at 
Budaun. Hasan Nizami says that after Aibak left Kalinjar for Dilhi via Budaun 
^ Ikhtyaruddin Muhammad Bakhtyar .... came from the direction of Awdand- 
bihar ^ Then he narrates the events at the meeting and then he says that 'in a 

fortunate moment the blessed standards were waved and directed towards 

Dihli ' (Elliot, II, 232) evidently from Budaun, 

Considering the distance of Budaun from both Kalinjar and Bihar, the natural 
condiision is that the conquests of Bihar and Kalinjar were almost simultaneous. 
That Bakhtyar did not wait in Bihar after his conquest is apparent from the fact 
that Bihar was conquered for the second '^lime after his return from Aibak's presence 
(T.N., 150). The second conquest evidently meant consolidation and other minor 
\ annexations in Bihar territory. 

* A sdiool of scholars following M. Chakravarty are inclined to place tb& meeting 
of Bakhtyar and Aibak after the conquest of Bengal, but their contention is not 
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He met Aibak at Budaun and offered a present of elephants 
and other jewels and in return obtained a special robe'^of honour 
from Aibak's private wardrobe and also other distinctions 'exalting 
him over the leaders of the time'. 

Ikhtyarnddin Muhammad Bakhtyar soon returned to Bihar, 
and consolidated the new conquest and also rflade a few minor 
conquests in adjoining territories. ^ The unexpl^cted victory at Bihar 
followed by the recognition by Aibak raised the morale of his men 
to a high pitch and he prepared himself for further conquests. 

Raid on Nadia: Conq%iest of Bengal, 1204^ 

The news of Baldityar's victory and prowess had been broadcast 
among the neighbouring territories. The ruler of Bengal, Ivaksmana- 
sena also heard the news. His advisors who were mostly Brahmins 
belonging to the noiiTmartial classes became panicky and migrated 
to the geaographically more defended regions in the east. The 


worth serious consideration for obvious reasons. (T?or M. Chakravarty*s Art, 
see JASB, 1908, iSiff)- , ^ ^ • 

1 The date of the conquest of Nadia has been variously given by different 
scholars. Raverty — 590 H.; Blochmann — 594/95 H. (JASB, 1875, 340); Stewart— 
1203 A.D. (Hist, of Bengal) ; R. D. Banner ji--595 H. (Bangalar Itihas, II, 22) ; M. 
Chakravarty— 596 H. (JASB, 1908, 151-52, 155); N. K. Bhattasali— 1202 (I. A., 

1923)- 

M. Chakravarty deserves special consideration. His argument is based on two 
points, viz,, Firstly, the I^a. Sa. era, beginning in 1119 A.D. together with Minhaj's 
statement tiiat Daksmanasena was on the throne for 80 years when Bakhtyar invaded 
Bengal; and secondly, the statement ' from the east of Hindusthan from the frontiers 
of dbin and Machin as far as Irak ’ (Faverty, 383) in T.N. describing the extent of 
Ghyasuddin's empire who died in 598 H. (Raverty, 383). About the former point 
it may be said that the origin of the ha. Sa. has not yet been definitely established 
(DUHB, I, 233-38) and in any case this era was not used in Bengal either by 
haksmanasena or by his sons and as such they had possibly no connection with it 
(H.C.R.C. in Asuto^ Memorial Vols., Vol. Ill, pt. a, Orientalia, 1-3)- About the latter 
point it may be said that joint testimony of Hindu and Muslim records as noticed 
before does not allow us to place the invasion of Bengal before 1203 A.D. The above 
statement in the T.N. in the circumstances cannot possibly be regarded as anything 
more than the eulogy of a Court Chronicler. Mr. Chakravarty himsdf noticed the 
conflict of this statement with the facts gathered from Taj-ul-Maasir, but he tried 
to explain it away. 

The date of the conquest of Bihar has been definitely fixed as 1203 A.D. or 

599 H. In the following year (JL Text — 150) by which Minhaj evidently 

meant the Hijri year 600 that Bengal was invaded. The Christian equivalent of 

600 H. was the period from loth September, 1203 to 28th August, 1204. Now, 
if the conquest of Bihar was effected in March, 1203, simultaneously with that of 
Kalinjar a little imagination will allow us to fix Bakhtyar's return from the presence f 
of Aibak in about September-October, 1203. Then allowing 4 or 5 months for 
consolidation in Bihar and making short preparation for further advance we may 
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King, however, refused to move away from his residence and had the 
Aindri’-Mc^hasanti rites performed to avert the catastrophe.^ 

In the year following that of the conquest of Bihar, Bakhtyar 
3 marched upon Bengal and surprised I/aksmanasena at his camp 
g.t Nadia. While his main army was following him, Balchtyar 
with a few followers entered the city as horse-dealers. He passed un- 
opposed till he arrived at the royal palace and surprised the royal 
guards. The old king thought it prudent to take to flight and 
escaped by the back-door and rowed down stream to safety. The 
surprise and the flight of the king had the desired effect on the 
morale of the people in the city, and before they could recover 

place the Invasion of Bengal in April, 1204 A.D. June would be too late, for by then 
the monsoon would set in making the cavalry movement difficult if not impossible 
in Bengal. It may be said that the period of preparation would then be very short, 
specially when Bakhtyar was going to fight the king who had defeated the Kasiraja, 
and the kings of Orissa and Assam; but it should be remembered that whatever 
might have been the victories of lyaksmanasena in his young age he was now an old 
man. The Sena military machine had definitely weakened and disruption of the 
kingdom was fast progressing. Ikhtyaruddin counted more on strategy than on 
strength and was confident of the morale of his people. The Madhainagar inscrip- 
tion of I/aksmanasena also proves that the invasion could not take place before 
August/September, 1303 (Bhadra, 25th yr.). Then again we have the date of 
Kamarupa campaign (or Tibet expedition as given in T.N.) given in an inscription 
as March, 1206 A.D. (IHQ, 1927, 843; ibid., 1933, 39^, Barua— HK, 2111 Bhatta- 
char3^a — ^MNEFP, 54 fn.) which according to T.N. took place not immediatdy 
after Bengal conquest but after some years had passed ( juIj> JL o 

Text 151). Not only for consolidation but for gathering informations about the 
route to Tibet Bakhtyar must have taken a longer period than he took at Bihar 
and, not unreasonably, more than a year, as Minhaj sa3rs 'after some years’. Thus 
between the two known limits of 1203 and 1206, 1204 is the most reasonable date 
and its first half satisfies the condition of season and also of the Hijri year 600 H. 

^ Minhaj says that the Brahmins advised the king to migrate and even cited 
predictions from ancient books about the conquest of &ngal by the Turks. There 
i- is no gainsaying that the Brahmins and Merchants and also the king became very 
much afraid of the Turks. There is corroboration of this statement of Minhaj in 
the Madhainagar inscription of king I,aksmanasena (IB, III). The village of 
Dapaniya within the circle of Kantapura was granted by the King as Dakshina for the 
performance of the Aindn-Mahasanti rites in 1203, the 25th year of I/aksmanasena 
(JRASB, 1942, 17-21). The purpose of this rite was to avert either occurrence or 
recurrence of any catastrophe In the present case it meant the averting 

of occurrence and not recurrence as held by Dr. Bhattasali, for the simple reason 
that Bakhtyar had not come to Bengal in 1203, in which year he had conquered 
Bihar only. It seems improbable that after the Muslims had come the Sena king 
could grant lauds near the Mudim Head-quarters of Dakhnauti and Devkot, whether 
Kanatapuxa is identified' with the region near Chalan Beel {}Ud,) or in Dinajpur 
(DUHB, I, 20). The performance of the rites shows the decay of the Sena military 
machine. On this point it may be mentioned that as early as 1196 A.D. one 
' Dommanapala had declared his independence of rfie Sena king and had grtmted lands 
as an independent lord (IHQ, X, 321) in the Sundarban area. 
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their courage the main army of Baklityar arrived and overpowered 

them.^ _ ^ . . . r * ' 

Bakhtyar considering possible the inadvisability of making 
Nadia the Muslim Headquarters, in view of its close proximity 
to Vijayapura, moved to North Bengal® and made the Sena city, 
of Haksmanavati or Bakhnauti, as it was called by the Muslim 
historians, his capital. Before, however, leaving Nadia Bakhtyar 
established an outpost at Bakhanor (Nagar) in Birbhum to keep 
watdi on both the Senas at Vijayapura and the ^ Oiissans at 
Mandaran, and also to safeguard the line of communications that 
passed through Rajmahal passes. As a mark of gratitude for the 
favours shown by Aibak in the previous year Baldityar sent a portion 
of the booty captured by him to Aibak. 


1 Nadia is not mentioned in any Hindu source as the capital or royal residence 
of the Senas, According to the Pavana-duiam of Dhoyi — , Vijayapura, neat the 
place ' where the Tapana-Tanaya (Jamuna) starts off from Bhagirathi,' was the 
RajadhStu or the official capital of ihe Senas (JASB, 1905, 59). Dr. H. C. Ray- 
chandhuri identifies Vijayapura with Tribeni in Hooghly district (DUHB. I, 32-33). 
Considering the early history of the Senas and their rise and also the statement in 
the Naihati grant of 33 allalasena that his forefathers adorned the Rarh coxintry the 
identification with Tribeni in the ancient division of Rurh is cinite justified. It is 
possible that the capital was named after the actual founder the Sena monarchy. 
The king, however, did not always live at the capital. Two of Tyaksmanasena*s 
inscriptions mention a place, Dharyyagrama where the king had his camp in his 
25th and 27th year (1203 and 1205/6 A.D, counting rasaikavimsa or 27 years in Saka 
_ 1127 or 1206 A.D., the date of compilation of Saduliti-Kamainriia vide R. ly. 
Mitra, Notices, III, 141). This Dharyyagrama has, not yet been identified. Dr. 
Bhattasali sought to identify it with Rajavadi in Dacca, but his arguments are mostly 
based on traditions and as such on unfstable foundations (JRASB, 1942, ifl.). It is 
not unlikely that Nadia was Dharyyagrama, as the place was encircled by two 
waters of Bhagirathi forming it into an island, as the name Navadwipa suggests. 
It was a suitable place for the old king, to live in his old age, outside the busy life 
of the capital and yet within twenty miles of it. The dates of the inscriptions are 
very significant, 1203 and 1205/6 A.D. In 1203 Bakhtyar 'had not yet come and 
in 1203/6 Muslims were no longer there. Nadia was not made the Muslim capital 
possibly because of its close proximity to Vijayapura. The importance of Nadia 
as a non-Mutiim political centre is proved from the fact that in 632 H. when Nadia 
was finally conquered a commemorative coin was issued in Ramadhan, 633 H. by 
Yuzbak.. According to Minhaj the king fled to Sankanat and Ban^, Phonetic 
resemblance makes Sankanat identifiable with Satgaon which within a century 
became a chief centre of the Muslims in Bengal. Satgaon is neat Tribeni. Minhaj 
perhaps meant Vijayapura which was situated near Mbeni, probably at Satgaon. 
The Senas later migrated to Bang or Eastern Bengal. It seems, therefore, that 
the identification of Dharyyagrama of th^ Madhainagar and Bhawal plates with 
Nadia of T.N. is not improbable. 

2 If the Karika of Hari Misra (quoted in JASB, 1896, 20-22) is to be believed 
Bakhtyar^rove Kesavaseua from Varendra or North Bengd, where he was possibly 
a viceroy. 
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With headquarters at I/aklinauti Bakhtyar brought the adjoining 
territories under his sway. Possibly the regions of Kotivarsha and 
Varendri of the ancient division of the Pundravardhana-bhukti were 
brought under his control.^ Khutba and sikka were introduced® 
^nd many public works like mosques and colleges were established 
by Bakhtyar aud^also by his cliief lieutenants. Works of consoli- 
dation .continued fo? more than a year when lust for further 
conquest began to torment his brain. 


Invasion of Jajnagar, 1205 

‘Offensive is the best form of defence’ was possibly the key- 
note of Bakhtyar’s foreign policy. In order that the Ganga rulers 
of Orissa might be kept engaged, Bakhtyar, before his departure 
on ICamarupa campaign despatched Muham m ad Sheran and Ahmad 
Sheran to Bakhanor (Nagar)® and commissioned them to raid the 


1 'Barind' of Minliaj evidently meant the Varendri division of the Pundravar- 
dhana-bhukti. Minhaj says that the kingdom of I/akhnanti had a wing called 
Barind. Varendri according to Raniacarlta was the name of the region hounded 
by the Ganges and the Raratoya, the latter of which then flowed through Atrai 
' and Chalan Beel into the Ganges. Devkot was within the ancient division of Koti- 
\ a^ha. The kingdom established by Bakhtyar may be said roughly to correspond 

modern districts of Rajshahi, Malda, Dinajpur and Western half of Pabna 
and Bogra, 

2 Minhaj says that Bakhtyar introduced coinage, while Nizanmddin asserts 
that he minted coins in his own name ( pL ). (T.A. I, 5.) 

3 I^akhanor has been identified with Nagar, through which lay an ancient 
pilgrim roule connecting Orissa with Northern India ^Banerji, Orissa, I, 248). The 
identification seems to be quite reasonable. The seventh century Chinese traveller 
Huen Tsang is known to have gone to Odra (Orissa) via Karna-stivarna, the region 
now represented by the northern part of Murshidabad and Birhhum districts.’ 
This proves that there was a highway connecting northern India and Orissa through 
this region. According to Minhaj, I/akhnauti was equidistant from Lakhanor and 
Devkot. Devkot is about 75 mfies from Gaur while the distance of Nagar or 
Rajanagore, the capital of tiie Rajahs of Birbhum, is about 85 miles to the south. 
The place is now in ruins, but 'enough remains to demonstrate its former existence’ 
(Hunter, S.A.B., IV, 335). Cunningham also is of opinion that I^akhanor was 
Nagar (ASR, VIII, 146*7)- Stewart, in his History of Bengal, makes the same 
suggestion. 

« Geographically and strategically Nagar held a very important position. It 
defended the route connecting Bengal and Upper India that passed through the 
passes of Tdiagarhi aUd Sikligalli. IJ moreover served as^ an advance base both 
against the Sena dominion in Rarh (with capital at Vijayapura near Tribeni 
' in Hooghly district) and the Orissan outpost at Mandaran in the Arambagh sub- 
division of Hooghly district and also guarded the route from Orissa. Jn addition 
it served as a chedt against any hostile move from the Sena outpost at Nadia. 
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frontiers of the Hindu kingdom of Jajuagar.^ Muhammad Sheraii 
was engaged in his task till he got the news of the disaj.tcr falling 
upon his master, and then left for Devkot entrusting the command 
to his brother j^mad Sheran. It was Rajaraja III, of the Ganga 
dynasty who was the then ruler of Jajnagar (Orissa) and the firsl;, 
Muslim invasion of the Orissaii territories look place in 1205 A.D. * 


Tibet Expedition and War with Kamarupa, 1206 

Easy success in Bihar and in Bengal made Baklityar over- 
confident in himself and fanned his lust for further victories. To 
use Barani’s language describing Alauddin’s • successes, 'the world 
smiled at him, fortune befriended him, and his schemes were 
generally successful, and so he became more reckless’. He had 
no Ala-ul Mulk to admse him to subjugate Bengal more com- 
pletely before proceeding on an expedition in a distant land, 
geographically inaccessible. The legend of Gushtasib’s bitried wealth 
and the story that he came to Hindusthan from Chin via Kamarupa 
were perhaps responsible for encouraging him in his project. An 
army of 10,000 horse was prepared. Ali, a Mech, who had been 
converted to Islam by Bakhtyar agreed to guide the expedition. 

Baklityar started from Ivakhnauti and arrived at Bardhankot 
on the eastern bank of the Karatoya river.® Ali, the guide of 'the 


1 Jajnagar was the name generally applied to Orissa by the Muslim chro- 
niclers. M. Chakravarty has satisfactorily identified it with J njpur on the Vaitarani 
river which as late as tiie last quarter of the eighteenth century bore the. name of 
Jajnagar. R. D. Bannerji sought to identify the place with Jajallanagar in Chat- 
tisgarh, but at last he admitted that by Jajnagar the Muslims always meant Orissa 
(Orissa, I, 358). 

The Oanga dynasty was ruling in Orissa when Bengal passed under the Khaljis 
and the incursions of Khaljis in Orissa began. (For M. Chakravarty’s art, see 
JASB, 1909, 2iy.) 

2 Ray, DHNI, I, 477. 

® The name is vaiioudy read as Mardhankot, Dardhankot, and Bardhankot 
(Text, 152). There is a Bardhankot in Bogra about 20 miles from Bogra towm 
Dr. Bhattasali while determining the route of Bakhtyar’s Tibet Campaign in IHQ 
i933i made an alternative suggestion of Nek-Mardan in Dinajpur district, but 
it has no big river in front of it. Minhaj says that in front of it there is a big river 
called Bangmati, Bakmadi, or Begmati. There is no doubt that Karatoya l;as 
been meant. Huen Tsang is known to have crossed a river for going to Kamarupa 
from Pundravardhana. Though he does not definitely name the river, the contro- 
versy of identifying the river with either karatoya or Brahmaputra has been set 
at rest by Tang-Shu who named the river as Ka-lo-tu or Karatoya (Watters, 186). 
Though th& Karatoya is now almost a dead river it was once very big to justify 
the description 'of vast magnitude, in magnitude, breadth, and depth . . . three 
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expedition joined Bakhtyar at Bardhankot. Bakhtyar then moved 
iti a north-ea^ternly direction till he arrived on the northern bank of 
the Brahmaputra. Proceeding thence eastward the army reached 
f a river over which there was a stone bridge of over twenty spans.^ 
Bakhtyar passed over the bridge and posted two officers of his 
army, one a Turk'*and another a Khalji to guard it, when messages 
came from the Kin^^ of Kamarupa requesting Bakhtyar to desist 
from the campaign in that year. The king further urged upon 


times more ttan the river Gang (Ganges)', The Earatoya was once such a big and 
important river so as to determine the boundary of Varendri while the other 
, boundary was the Ganges. There is evidence that the Earatoya was very wide in 
front of Bardhankot. 

Now the problem is to explain the name Bangmati given to it by Minhaj. 
It is not impossible that like the Eosi which now joins the Ganges up the Rajmahal 
and which once flowed into the Brahmaputra (DXJHB, I, 6), the Begmati of Nepal, 
noticed by Raverty also once flowed in Bengal and joined Earatoya near Bardhaiucot 
so as to give its own name to the river at this point. Or, in the alternative, which 
is more probable, Minhaj may have transferred the name of Batnadi over which 
there was the stone bridge in Assam to Earatoya in front of Bardhankot. Bardhan- 
kot was once a very important city of Bengal and during the early part of the 
thirteenth century it was under the control of the rtder of North Bengal. Bakhtyar 
must have reached Bardhankot by crossing the Earatoya by boat. 

It may be noticed in this connection that 'Minhaj had little or no knowledge 
of geography and he has merely repeated’ and sometimes confused 'the random 
gossip and hearsay reports which he picked up at Bakhnauti*. It will be vain to 
follow him at every step. It is by careful sifting of facts from T.N. and reasonable 
play of imagination that Bakhtyar’s route is to be determined. 

The region between the Barnadi in the east and Earatoya on the west was a 
sort of no man's land inhabited by Eoch, Mech, and Bhutia tribes, The kingdom 
of Kamarupa lay below^the Brahmaputra and its capital was at Gathali (Pragjyotis- 
pura), and the efiective control of the Bengali king did not at this time extend much 
beyond Bardhankot in the east. That the king of Kamarupa had no effective control 
over this region is proved from the fact that when Bakhtyar swam across the Barnadi 
and came to its western bank he was given aid by the Mech people who escorted 
him safdy up to Devkot, and the king of Kamarupa who was then Bakhtyar’s 
enemy could not intercept them. 

The king of Kamampa did not take much notice of Bakhtyar’s expedition 
till he came dangeroudy too (dose to his capital at Gauhati. The inscription does 
not say that Bakhtyar invaded Kamarupa, but it merdy says that the ‘Turks came 
into Kamarupa and were destroyed* (IHQ, 1927, 483)- 

That the expedition was not direcd:ed towards the Darjeding region as h^d 
by Blochmann and his followers is proved from later e:^editicrtis of the Muslim 
kiilgs of I^akhnauti whicdi were definitely directed against Kamarupa. We do 
not know of any expedition of the Khalji or Turkish rulers of Bengal being 
directed against Darjeeling. 0 

(See K. If. Barua, History of Kamarupa ; IHQ, 1933, 39ff.) 

1 Dalton noticed a stone bridge in ruins at Silsako (or Silhako) over Barnadi, 
' which joins Brahmaputra near Gauhati (JASB, 1851, 291). It is quite possible that 
its name corrupted into Bangmati was transferred to Earatoya by Minhaj. 
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him to come next year better prepared when he too would join 
the expedition. Baldityar disregarded the warning and began to 
move northward for several days till he reached Kumarikata on the 
Bhutan border.^ There was an open space there and the people 
fought the Khaljis throughout the whole day. The success of 
the Khalji army was not very decisive and they were able to capture 
only a few prisoners. These prisoners spoke of a greater number 
of armed forces that would be coming next day. Bakhtyar’s 
army was already exhausted by the journey through the inaccessible 
regions, and also by the day’s fight. He consulted his lieutenants 
and a retreat was ordered. On the return journey down the 
hills and jungles, Bakhtyar and his army were continually harrassed 
by the native people who had destroyed all supplies on the way. 
No food for his soldiers nor any fodder for the cattle could be 
obtained, and the army had to live on horse-flesh. Jn this condi- 
tion the retreating army reached the bridge where, to their utter 
misfortune, they found the bridge deserted by the guards and partly 
destroyed by the king of ICamarupa so as to make Bakhtyar’s 
retreat impossible. He was attacked by the Kamarupa king and 
was compelled to take shelter in an adjoining temple. There too 
he was not allowed any rest as the Kamarupa forces commenced 
constructing a bamboo pallisadc round the temple so as to make 
Bakhtyar’s escape impossible. He saw the danger and dashed 
out with his whole army and made for the river, The river was 
fordable up to a certain distance and this tempted the whole army 
to rush towards it. The torrent, however, drowned most of the 
soldiers and Bakhtyar with only a handful of followers could with 
difficulties swim across.® Kinsmen of Ali, who heard the new.s 
of the disaster, came to the aid of Bakhtyar and he was escorted to 
Devkot,® At the height of his success this sudden disaster became 
fatal and he became mortally afflicted. The air of Devkot was 


1 Variants — ^Kar-battan, Kar-pattan or Karar-pattan (Raverty, 567) and 
Zarambatan, Zarambeen or barambeen (Text, 154). 

® ^te of Bakhtyar’s advance and the destruction of his army is given in 
the inscription as 13th Choitra, 1127 Saka. There are difiEerences of opinion as regards 
the Christian equivalent of this date, but in any case it was March, 1206 A.D. (P. 
Bhattaohajryya, ssni’iiv «rra»rR'fV, 44; IHQ, 1927, 843 ; ibid., 1933, 50). 

3 Devkot or Devikot is now in Balurghat Sub-division of Dinajpur district, 
near the ruined fort of Damadama on the Purnabhaba river.* Close to it at Ganga- 
rampur was found the earliest Mudim insociption of the reign of Zaikaus Shah. 
After Bakbtyar’s death it became the chief city of Mudim Bengal till Iwaz trans- 
ferred the capital to bakhnauti. The ancient name of the Devkot region was 
Zotivatshar 

(See alOT Martin, il^tern India, TT, 660; ASR, XV, 95-100). 
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widows and orphans of his soldiers who had 
folly and they began to shower curses on him. 

Baklityar's death, 1206 

■’ The conditioiij of Baklityar’s illness began to worsen every day 
and at last he died,m i 3 o 6 A.D. (602 H). Minhaj states that 
Bakhtyar was stabbed to death by Ali Mafdan Khalji, one of his 
lieutenants.^ 


1 From the narrative of Minhaj linking the death of Sultan Muhamad Bin 
Sam and Bakhtyar it seems that the latter died about April or May, 1206 A.D. 





MISCELLANEA 

GEQGRAPHY AND POPULATION 

The science of geography is primarily concerned with man and’ 
his habitat. Man lives_ and acts ever3rwhere in groups. Human 
groups do not prosper in isolation. The Chenchus inhabiting the 
Nallamalai Hills of South India have very little to do with the 
outside world, and hence their number is restricted to 2,000 only. 
Here, the nature of the country, impenetrable jungle and broken 
ground, helped the Chenchus to live their own life for centuries. 
The Gangetic valley, on the other hand, is swarmed with human 
beings. Here, the nature of the country is totally different, no 
longer hills, but vast stretches of plains intersected by wide open 
rivers. 

The first human group in the Gangetic valley set out at once 
to subjitgate the country bit by bit with the help of the favoured 
animals and plants. When the task was found to be too difficult 
for one group, another group came forward to assist and coalesced 
with the first. That was how the population increased in leaps and 
bounds' in the whole of tlie Gangetic valley. Other valleys of the 
world like those of the Indus, the Nile, the Hwangho and Yangtse- 
Kiang, the Tigris and Euphrates became similarly centres of attrac- 
tion for the early nomads looking for their permanent home. 

Wlien the chance came, the early man gave up his nomadic 
or semi-nomadic life in no time and became deeply rooted to the soil. 
The nomads of the present day have not yet got their cha,nce of 
settling on land, though more than a hundred thousand families of 
nomads have been settled in recent years by the Russian Govern- 
ment in the Karakum and Kizilkum deserts of Russian Turkestan. 
In some places, however, the concentration of population became 
so dense, that the land was not capable of providing sufficient 
nourishment for all. Under similar circumstances a swarm leaves 
a hive and builds up another one long way off. Man did the same 
thing, and left their land of birth in groups with a view to continuing 
th« same mode of life in distant land. 

The freedom of man to migrate where he likes has been severely 
curtailed today by immigration laws. The people of densely 
j- populated countries like India and China where live two-fifths of 
the population of the world are not allowed to emigrate to countries 
with vast open spaces. The people of Europe, another densely 
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populated region, are, on the other hand, encouraged to emigrate 
to such lands. But the rate of emigration would naturally be slow, 
because in the first instance it is individuals that cniigrate under 
artificial stimulus and not the groups as is natural, and secondly, 
Europe can now ill afford to send their able-bo^ed citizens across 
the seas. Hence some parts of the world stHl contain surplus 
populations, which could very well emigrate to those countries 
which are sparsely populated. 


Tabi,e 


{showing geographical distribution of populations) i 


Continent or country 

Area in 
sq. miles 
(ooo*s 
omitted) 

Popula- 

tion 

(ooo's 

omitted) 

Density 

per 

sq. mile 

Percentage 
of world^s 
total land 
surface 

Percentage 
of world 
; popula- 
tion 

Asia (excluding 
U.S.S.R.) 

10,378 

1,134.300 

lot} 


33 

. Europe (excluding 
U.S.S.R0 

3.093 

400,100 

191 

4 

18 

u.s.aR. 

8,176 

170,400 

2T 

16 

8 

North America (in- 
cluding Mexico) . . 

8,352 

161,580 

rtj 

18 

8 

South America (in- 
cluding Carribbean) 

7.247 

112,330 

16 

14 

5-5 

Africa 

11,710 

155,300 

13 

• 23 

7 

Australia (including 
New Zealand) 

993 

10,670 

10 

2 

0-5 


A glance at l^e Table showing the geographical distribution of 
populations will indicate that the ‘Oikumenes’ contains over 200 
crores of human beings. Of these, more than one-half live in Asia 
which covers only one-fifth of the total land area of the world. 
Europe and Asia have between thejp. four-fifths of the total popula- 
tion of the world. Africa covers one-fourth of the land surface of 


^ Based on statistics given in Statistical Year-Book, Beague oi Nations, 
1940. Popnlation figures are estimates for the year 1938. 
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the world, that is to say, even larger than Asia in size, bnt does not 
have more* than two-fifths of the population of India. The New 
World is slightly smaller than Eurasia, but its population is less than 
one-sixth of the former, even not as many as there are in India. 
Oceania is twice as large as India, but its population amounts to one 
crore only. 

Mankind is a product of Asia. Marcellin Boule, an eminent 
palaeo-geographer, tells us that 'Asia was the laboratory where the 
difierentiation of the ancestor of Mankind must have been in process 
of elaboration*. . The great Central Asiatic plateau was perhaps 
the centre of dispersal of mankind. It is, ther^ore, natural that 
Asia would be the home-land of the majority of the peoples of the 
world. The monsoon lands of Asia, with their warmth and rainfall, 
and fertile plains became important centres of human settlement, 

Europe is the^ world's most densely populated continent, the 
density of population per square mile being about twice as much as 
in Asia. Since Europe occupies only four per cent of the land surface 
of the world, the land resources could not be adequate for the vast 
populations, and hence foods and raw materials have had to be im- 
ported into the continent to support the large populations. Europe 
has, therefore, placed considerable emphasis on industrialization. 

Of the cotmtiies of Eurasia, .the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (the U.S.S.R.) has the largest land resources which are 
now being systematically utilized by Qie Soviet Government. 

The remaining continents are_ very sparsely populated. In 
none of them, the density of population per square mue exceeds one- 
fifth of that in Asia. The land resources of these continents, 
especially of Africa, South America and Australia, can never be 
utilized fully until the present immigration laws are repealed with 
a view to enabling the peoples of tropical and sub-tropical countries 
like India and CMna to emigrate freely to those continents. 

S. P, CEAOaKRJB® 


CULT OF THE GODDESS §ASTHl OF BENGAL 

The name of goddess Sasthi cannot be found in any ancient 
Sanskrit Purana or any other Sanskrit religious literature. Some of 
the later Purdnas however, such as Dembhagavata oxABraJmavmvarta 
Purana, contain references to, and an account of, her. According 
„to the former Sasthi is an ejpithet of DurgS. in the form of Katya- 
' yani, one of the sixteen divine mothers. In order to set up the 
aristocracy of goddess Sasthi in this way, some of the later Puranas 

3 
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have sought to picture her as being identical with Durga. But just 
like Manasa and Mafigal Candi, §asthi is a local popular deity. 
Sa#ii has found a niche in one or two latter-day Sanskrit Buranas 
exactly in the manner in which Manasa and Mafigal Caigi^i have 
secured a place in the later Purajgias. _ , 

Infant mortality is a chronic ailment in Bengal, _ It was parti- 
cularly virulent in ancient society which was steeped in superstition. 
Bor this reason', the weak and ignorant society of by-gone times 
conceived of a goddess as the protectress^ of infants. How long 
this goddess Sas^ was being held in worship in societies other than 
Aryan even before her entrance into the later Puranas cannot be 
precisely stated, though it may be presumed that_ a goddess as the 
protrectress of infants was conceived of in societies of the remote 
past. May be her name was something other than Sasthi wHch 
it is impossible for us to discover today. Among the excavations 
at Mahenjo-daro and Harappa there are the miniature figures of 
the Mother-goddess who has been held to have been conceived both 
as a guardian ddty of the house and the protectress of the new-born 
child as w^.^ 

There is an identical goddess named Hariti in Buddhist Tantric 
literature. But there is some difference in the nature of Hariti 
and goddess Sasthi. Hariti is the stealer of children, in other words, 
she is the cause of infant mortality. The well-being of the new-born 
infant is sought to be secured by means of propitiating her first 
with votive offerings. In her character it is the malignant' aspect 
that predominates, but goddess §asthi is the protectress of babies — 
the beneficent • aspect is the spead trait of her character. Hence 
Buddhist Hariti and latter-day Puranic §asthi have ^rung from 
two different traditions. In Bengali society the name of another 
popular deity similar to the character of Hdriti can be met with. 
She is Jatapaharini, that is to say, she abducts or kills new-born 
babies. It appears that Hariti of the Buddhist Tantric sect and 
this popular Jatapaharini are identical. They have no connection 
whatsoever with goddess Sas^i. 

In Sa§thi, the popular goddess of Bengal, it is the beneficent 
aspect that appears to predominate as in the great mother goddess 
> of Mahenjo-daro and Harappa — ^the mahgnant aspect is altogether 
absent from, her character. This trait of goddess §a§thi of all the 
popular divine characters of Bengal, deserves spedal* notice in«this 
respect. 

The practice of the worship cf Sasthi on the sixth day of the 
birth of a child has been in vogue in Bengal from the hoary past. 


1 E. Mackay, The Indus CiviUzation, 1935, p. 67. 
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It is found in the Caitanya Bhagavata that after the birth of Caitanya, 
the worships of Sasthi was performed according to usual rites in due 
thne.i It goeh without saying that in Bengali society the worship 
of Sasthi on the sixth day of the birth of a child has been actually 
in practice from long before it. In some places of Bengal there are 
places believed to»be presided over by §asthj — ^these places are 
known as * SasthUtalas’*. The mother often goes to these places and 
performs the worship of Sasthi there with a view to securing the 
well-being of the child. Besides there are arrangements for the 
wor^p of Sasthi in household as wd.1. Generally goddess Sasthi, 
worshipped in the household, has not got any image. The late 
N. N. Vasu has published the account of an image of Sasthi in his 
Archaeological Survey of MayurhhaHja.'^ But some have suspected 
it to be the image of Manasa.® This suspicion seenis to be quite 
legitimate. ■ 

Though there are the images of Hariti in ancient Buddhist 
sculpture, no image of Sasthi seems to have been ever engraved. 
At least none of the ancient images of Hindu deities, that &,ve so 
far been discovered in Bengal, can be identified as the image of 
Sa^i. Be that as it may, this merely proves that the supremacy 
of goddess Sasthi was limited to the female community alone. In 
particular, it is the women-folk that are principally concerned with 
children. Though, therefore, goddess §asthi has received only 
nominal homage from the male community under the umbrage of 
only one or two Ihtter-day Pura^ias, yet among the female folk of 
Bengal her predominance has aU along r^ained intact. As several 
diverse-natured female deities, bom in different ages under different 
historical conditions, have in course of time been unified into the 
single name of Cant^, so have a number of distinct female deities 
who figured thems^ves as the protectresses of children and were 
born in different periods and under different circumstances out of 
the diverse strata of society, been mingled, in process of time, into 
the sole epithet of $a§thi. This goddess has been named §asthi 
because of her being the presiding deity over the rites which are 
performed on the sixth {sastha) day of the new-born babe for the sake 
of securiug its wdl-being; the name Sas|hi can have no other signi- 
fication. It is this epil^et Sasthi which has subsequently been 
extended to all the deities who are beneficent to children. This 


1 Vradavaa D 5 s, Caitanya Bh^avafa, r, 3 fVasuoiati Ed.). 

® N. N. Vasu, Archaeological Survey of Mayilrbhahja, p. zzzyiii, plate 15. 

3 N. S. Jconogroiphy of Buddhist and Brahmanic Sculptt^es in the 

Dacca Museum, Dacca, 1929, p. 227 f.o. 
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is why the following twelve distinct kinds of Sasthi ^ are held in I 
worship during the twelve months of the year, as: Dhulo Sasliil 
in Vai^aMi, Aranya (Jungle) -^asthi in Jyaistha, K.oda §asthi’in 
Asadh, lyotan Sa^hi in ^ravan, lianthan §asthi in Bhadra, Durga 
3astln in A^vin, Got §asthi in Klrtik, Mula Sasthi in Agrahaya^a 
Pat^ Sasthi in Pans, &tala §asthi in Magh, Aiokn Sasthi in Phalgun 
and Nil Sasthi in (iaitra. But in reality none of them is §a^i 
Only the presiding deity over the natal rites performed on the slytl i 
day of a new-born child is real §asthi. , In subsequent times she has 
been called Janma-$a§thi so as to contradistinguish her from the 
other ^asthis. As already said, it was from this Janma-Sasthi that 
the name Sasthi was derived, and latterly extended also to those 
other popular goddesses deemed to be beneficent to children. The 
rites of the worship of Jamna-Sasthl, and the legend connected 
with her, differ altogether from those of the other Sasthis.® But in 
course of time it was another kind of ^asthi of an altogether different 
nature who began to occupy a position superior to that of this 
Janma-Sastiii : She is Arnya (Jungle) Sasthi, also known as Jamai 
Sas^. The blessings of tMs $asthi are prayed for so that daughter 
and son-in-law might be blest wiiii children. In Bengali society the 
son-in-law has always occupied a privileged position; perhaps it 
was because of tHs that rites connected with him gradually received 
greater recognition^ and dignity from the populace. One or two 
short poems were in course of time composed on the story that 
was current in the legend ® associated with this Aranya §asthi or 
Jamai §a§thi. These are known as Sasthi Mahgal. The story is 
generally as follows; — 

It was only the low-class poor people who used to perform the 
worship of §as^i. Finding the wealthy folk indifferent to her wor- 
ship goddess $asttii decided that they must propagate her worship 
among them. 

In Saptagram there was once a king ^atrujit by name. Goddess 
^astbl thought to herself that if this king adopted her worship then 
it must be estabH^ed among the rich. Thiiiking thus, she put on 


1 A. Maztundar, Meyeder VmtakaiM, Calcutta, 1344 B.B., p. 39. 

® For the detailed rites of observance of the worship and for the legend 
connected with Janma Sa^tlu, see P. C. Chahravarti, Vrata 0 Hear, danti, Dacca, 
1347 B.:E., Pans, pp. 351-353. . ■*’ 

3 Different Kathds or l^ends are told in glorificatiou of this Jungle Sasthi in 
different parts of Bengal. The legend that has been given above is ciirrwt in 
W^estem Bengal. In Eastern Beng^ the story is different. (See P. C. Chakravatti, 
Santi, op. oit., Aiavan, 1347 B.E., pp. 150-51). In Rudraram Gwloavarti’s Sa^H 
Mangal \rhich is current in Rhulna district yet another legend of Sasj^ is ava^able 
(see infra ). , 
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the guise of an old Brahmin woman, appeared before the queen, 
and said to’her, 

‘I have come here from Burdwan to have a bath in the Ganges, 
r Today is the day of Aranya §asthi. I shall take you with me and 
perform the worship of Sasthi.’ ' 

‘What is the good of worshipping Sasthi?’ asked the queen. 
‘You are a queen,’ said goddess Sasthi, ‘And you know no sorrow or 
niisery. Tins is why you know nothing about the glory and great- 
ness of deities. Bet me tell you about the glory and greatness of 
§asthi. Attend to it.’ 

There was a merchant Saybene by name. By the grace of 
§asthi his wife presented him with seven sons. The wife of the 
' merchant always worshipped Sasthi with her daughters-in-law. 
One day when arrangements for the worship of the goddess were 
complete, the mother-in-law left the youngest daughter-in-law in 
^arge of the articles of worship and went out on a piece of business. 
Now, the youngest daughter-in-law was enciente. She could not 
resist the temptation of eating up the articles of worship. When 
the mother-in-law came back, she told the lie that a black cat had 
come along, and eaten them up. Now the black cat is the vehicle 
of §asthi. When the black cat heard the explanation of the youngest 
" daughter-in-law she became very angry with her. Thereafter when 
in due time youngest daughter-in-law gave birth to a male child, 
the black cat stole it away from the lying-in-rooms. In due course, 
the lady gave birth to six sons all of whom were stolen away by the 
black cat. Then the lady conceived again. In due time the lady 
went into the thick of a forest and gave birth to a son. Taking the 
new-born babe in her lap she sat all watchful, but in a short while 
she was locked in the embrace of sleep. In the mean time the black 
cat fled away with the diild. The lady suddenly woke up and saw 
that the black cat was fleeing away with the baby in her mouth. 

" The lady ran after her, but before she went far, she stumbled, and 
dropped down. 

The black cat on her own part presented herself before goddess 
Sasthi with the baby in her mouth. The goddess took the black cat 
severely to task for this cruel treatment meted out by her to the 
youngest daughter-in-law. Then she went to where the youngest 
daughter-in-law lay prostrate on the dust-laden ground. The 
goddess rebuked her gently for her apathy towards her, and for eating 
up the articles of worship meant for her, but finally she forgave 
her all her faults and restored hfer aU the seven children she had 
given birth to. Getting back home with her seven sons, tie ' 
• youngest daughter-in-law performed the worship of ^asthi with 
great pomp and eclat. 
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The qiieett of ^atrujit heard this story of the glory and greatness I 
of goddess Sasthi and ^e too held the worship of the goddess. It * 
was thus that her worship was introduced into a royal family. 

The first poet to write a poem on this thetne was Krsnaram Das. 
It is this Kp^aram who is the poet of Kdlika Mangal and Ray 
Mangal. Kpsnaram Das composed his ^osiM Mangal ^ in i6oi of the 
§aka Era or 1679 A.D. As to the date of the composition of his 
work he says:’ — 

Poet Krsnaram writes this SasfM Marigal^ in the Saka En 
represented by the (one) earth, the cipher, the (six) seasons and the 
(one) moon. 

In this peom there is a description of Saptagram the memorj , 
of whose ancient grandeur and prosperity is not yet wiped out. ^ 

No manuscript of Kfsnaram’s work has been found in a complete 
form. Both the manuscripts discovered up-to-date are incomplete. 
It is the current legend about Sa^hi that Kp^naram has woven into 
a poem. As a work of art it is almost negligible. 

Next must be mentioned the Sa^pk Mangal^ of Rudraram 
Cakravarti. The name of the poet’s father was Gahgaram. Vidya- 
bhfi^an was the title of Rudraram. Prom the account of the origin 
of the book it can be known that when the poet's daughter was once 
attacked with a serious illness, goddess $asthi commanded him in 
a dream to compose a poem in glorification of her. In deference 
to that command, the poet composed this poem split up into 
thirteen in consequence of which his daughter was completd.y 
cured. Nothing can be known about Rudraram’s times or the 
date of the composition of his work. The theme of Rudraram is 
not the legend of Arap.ya Sastiii narrated before. It is overlaid 
with various Puranic stories. It consists of three episodes: the' 
first one is the Puranic anecdote about Kartikeya, the second one 
deals with the incident of Ksetrami 4 ra’s obtaining a son through 
a boon of §astiii, and the recovery of his kingdom by his help, and 
the third one describes the popular story of Kalavati. None of the 
stories found in the ^asfM Mwfigal and the legends of ^asthi in 
Bengal are in agreement with the anecdotes described by Rudra- 
ram. 

Rudrardm may have flourished in the eighteenth century. Bis 
diction is chaste and scholarly, but it is generally lacking in 
poetry. 


^ Royal Asiatic Sodety of Bengal, MS- No. 5674. 

® A Hiodemized and incomplete edition of tiiis work has been published by 
Asutodi Datta, Calcutta, 1339 B,E. 
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Be^des igal, one by Kavicandra and another by 

Gujaaraj ai^ i been found.^ But nothing can be known 

of them. 

ASUTOSH BHATTACHARyyA. 


A NOTE ON ‘MAGANDIYA’ 

Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit literature supplies us with an in- 
valuable material for reconstructing the history of ancient India 
and her civilization. But an intensive study will show that there are 
many words, expressions, or passages which still require careful 
consideration. This note deals with the Pali word Magandiya 
which represents the name of a brahmin who was a resident of the 
market-town of Kammasadamma in the Ktiru country (KuiUsu 
Kammasadanunanigamavasi) 

Magandiya is equivalent to Skt. Malcandika = Makanda -f-ika, 
or Makandi-fka. The change of k to g, i.e. the softening of an 
intervocalic surd is a feature of Pah, which is to be attributed to the 
influence of dialects like Mdgadhi, ^auraseni and Apabhram^a. 

. Now, Magandiya (var. Magandika) s= Magandi -fiya or ika. We know 
that the TaddMta suffixes iya and ika are added to nouns to mean 
‘one born in, or belonging to, or living in a certain place’; e.g., 
one of, or born in, or living in Savatthi or Magadha, is Savatthiya 
and Savatthika, or Magadhiya and Magadhika respectively. So, 
Magandiya or Magandika vwll mean ‘ one bom in, living in, or belong- 
ing to Magandi The Pali commentators oSer a fanciful derivation 
of the word Makandfwhen they say that Kakandi was so called 
because it had been the residence of the sage Kakanda, and that 
the grammarians and versifiers took Kakandi as MSkanM": (Sa- 
vattHyan ti evam namake nagare, tarn kira Savatthassa nama isino 
nivasanatthanaffl’ ahosi, tasma, yat^a Kusambassa nivaso Elosambi 
Kakandassa Kdkandi, evam itthilifiigavasena Savatthi ti vuccati.® 
Savatthassa nama isino nivasanatthane mapitatta Savatthi ti 
vuccati, yatha Kakandi Makandi’ ti. Bvam tava akkharacintaka.'*) . 
Prom tile Anekdrthasamgraha of Hemacandra,® the Astddhydyl of 
Pa^ni , the Medinikosa and the Mahabhdrafa ® we learn that Makandi 

H” "" ■ — - ■ ■■■ ' ■ ' - 

1 Vi^ako^a, 18, p. 75. 

® Suttanipatot-a^Mkatha, PTS edn..^ Vol. 11, pp. 542-43. 

® Ibid., Vol. I, p. 300. 

* UddnaroffJiakatha, PTS edn., 5. 55. 

6 B6]itliiigk and Roth: SanskritrWorte/rhuoh, Vol. V^^p. 690. , 

^ a Varimts: Makaipda, Makamdi, Masamdi, AvamU, Asandi, Vasaratl, Vavaipti. 
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was the name of a place on the Ganga, while in the Kathasant- 
sagara ^ of Somadevaohatta Makandika { = Makandi) is described as 
a city on the Jahnavi (asti Makandika nama iwgari Jahnavitate). 

From the Drupada^asana section of the Adiparva, Mahabharata, 
we learn that seeing Drupada, king of Pancala, brought nnder his 
control, humiliated and deprived of wealth, Drona bestowed upon 
him, as a token of sympathy and friendshi;^, the entire PaficSla 
territory' lying on the southern bank of the Bhagirathi, while he 
himself took the other half of the kingdom which stood on the 
northern side of that river. 'Thenceforth, Drupada began to reside 
sorrowfully in (the city of) Kampilya (within the province of) 
Makandi on the banks of the Ganga filled with many towns and 
cities. And after this defeat of Drona, Drupada also ruled the 
southern Pancala up to the bank of the Carmanvati’ ® (= Chambal) : 
(Evam uktah sa tarn Dro^io moksayamasa Bharata 
satkytya cainain pritatma rajyardham. pratyapadayat | 
Mdkandim atha Gahgayastire janapadayutam 
so ’dhyavasad dinamanah Kampilyanca purottamam ( 
Daksinam 4capi Pancalan yavac Carmanvati nadi 
Dronena caivam Drupadah paribhttyatha palitah | ’ ® 

From these verses it is evident that in those days, Makandi (which 
has not yet been identified) formed a part of the Paficala country 
and that it held an important position in the locality and was quite 
extensive in area (janapada 3 mtam). 

Again, in the Udyogaparva of the Mahabharata we see that 
Yudhisthira, wishing for peace amongst the Kauravas and Pd^idavas, 
sent a private message to Duryodhana through Sanjaya requesting 
him (Duryodhana) to give them, i.e. the Pandavas, some share of 
the kingdom: 

' Santirevam bhaved raj an I priti^caiva parasparam 
rajyaikade^amapi nah prayaccha ^amarn icchatamj 
Elu^asthalam Vykastlialam Mdkandim Vdranavatam 
avasanam bhaved atra kaficid ekanca pancamam ( 

Bhratrnam dehi pancanam paficagraman suyodhana 
iantir no 'stu mahaprajna ! jfiatibhih saha Sanjaya ! 

(‘Peace then, 0 king, will be amongst our gladdened selves. We 
are desirous of peace. Give us even a single province of the empire. 


1 Bd. by Durgaprasad and Parab, 3rd,edn., Bavanakalaiabakah, Prathama- 
staramga, a. 30, p. 49. 

2 Roy, P. C. : Th& MahSbharata, New edn,, Vol. I, p. 288, 

® Siddi^ntavS^a, H. : Mahabharatam, Adiparva, pp. 1471-73, 

* Vni., Safijayayana, Udyogaparva, pp. 3^18-39. 
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Give us even Ku^asthala, Vrkasthala, MakanM, VSranavata, and 
for the any other that thou Ukest ! Even that will end the 
quarrel 1 O suyodhana ! give unto thy five brothers at least five 
villages ! ’ 

. Again, in the Bhagavadyana section of the Udyogaparva, we 
see Yudhistliira relating to Kysna how his request for only five 
villages had been refhsed by Duryodhana : 

‘ KaSibhis-Cedi-Pancalair-Matsyaisca Madhusfldana ! 
bhavata caiva nathena panca grama vyta maya n 
Avisthalam Vrkasthalam Mdkandv^ Varanavatam 
avasananca Govinda ! kandd evatra pancamam n 
Pafica nastata ! diyantam grama va nagarani va. 
vasema sahita yesu ma ca no Bharata nasauam n 

{‘Having the Ka^s, the Pancalas, the Cedis, the Matsyas, for my 
allies, and with thee, O slayer of Madhu, for my protector, I prayed 
for only five villages, viz,, Avisthala, Vrkasthala, Mdkandl, Vara- 
pSvata, with any other, O Govinda, as the fifth 1 Grant us, we said, 
five villages or towns, O Sire, where we five may dwell in union 
(with you, i.e. the Kauravas) for we do not desire the destruction of 
the Bharatas ! ’) * 

Again, in the Draupadi-Krsria-vakya chapter of the Bhaga- 
vadyana section of the Udyogaparva we hear Draupadi speaking to 
Kysna the words with which Yudhisthira made the appeal for five 
villages : 

‘Panca nastata I diyantam grama iti mahadyute 1 
Avisthalarn Vrkasthalarp. Makandvm Varanavatam n 
Avasanam mahabaho ! kandd ekanca pancamam 1 

From the verses quoted above it is evident that Mafcandi was 
one of the five villages which were daimed by Yudhisthira for the 
share of the P^davas. Thus, at that time, MakanM formed a 
part of Duryodhana’s territory. Otherwise, why should Yudhisthira 
a^ for a place which was included within the Idngdom of Drupada, 
his ally ? And as we have already seen, Makandi formed a part of 
the Pancala country. So there arises some discrepancy. This, 
of c'ourse, can be got over if we hold that either there were more 
than one Makandi, or that the boundary line of these two maha- 
janapadas, viz. Kuru and Pancala, was not of an unalterable nature. 


1 Roy, P, C.: The Mahdbharata, New edn., Vol. Ill, p. 197. 

2 SiddhaJtttavagi^a, H. : Mahdbhdratam, Bhagavadyana, Udyogaparva, p- 694. 

8 Roy, P. C. : The Mahdhhdrata, New edn., Vol. Ill, p. 307. ^ 

. ^ Siddiaantavagl^a, H. : Mahdhhdraiam, Bhagavadyana, Udyogaparva, p. 760, 
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SO that Makattdi may have sometimes formed a part of the Paucala 
country and sometimes of the Kuru Idngdom. 

Now, from the P§H accomit we get that Magandiya was only 
a resident of the market town of Kammasadamma in- the ICuru 

country (• Kuriisu Kammasadammanigamavamno Magan; 

diyassa na-mfl. brahmanassa . . And our conclusion is that, 
al-though our thera was Khmmasadammanivasi, he was known as 
Magcmdiya because he hailed from Magandi, i.e. MdkcmM, He 
must have got another name, his personal name or mulanama, which 
unfortunately, has not come down to us. It vdll be interesting to 
note in this connection that the custom of calling a^ man after the 
name of the country to which he belonged -was quite common in 
those days as is evident from the names like, Hatthaka Alavaka 
(Hatthaka of Ala-vi), Gtta Makkhikasandika (Gtta of Makkhi- 
kasanda), Pokkharasadi Subhagavanika (Pokkharasadi of Subha- 
gavana), etc. Thus, Magandiya and Ms family had been named 
after Magandi or Makandi which was their land of birth. Further, 
that they had other names is evident from the account in the 
Divyavaddna^ where the brahmin (there a parivrajaka) is called 
Makandika, Ms wife (whose name is not given in the Pan account) 
Sakali and the daughter (Magandiya of Pah) Anupaitid. 

DEVAprasad Guha. 


BIHAR STONE PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF 
SKANDAGUPTA 

TMs inscription was edited by Dr. Fleet (CJJ., Ill, 49). It is 
engraved on a broken red sandstone column and much of it is now 
illegible. Although from the damaged state of the inscription it is 
difficMt to understand even the purport of the first part, the genealogy 
contained in the second part is of great interest. It appears, how- 
ever, on a careful reading of the text, that this part does not belong 
to the reign of Skandagupta, as has been supposed by Dr. Fleet 
and others, but to a later reign. Anybody who carefully compares 
the reading ^th the facsimile published in Fleet’s book would 
find that wMle it is reasonable to restore the reading of line 23 as 
suggested by Fleet on account of the name Dhruvadevi contaicsd 
in line 21, there is a great deal of doubt about the restoration 
proposed by Fleet in line 23, Th^* first three letters in tMs line ‘ 


^ SuUafdpaia-a^hahiitha, PTS edn., Vol. 11, pp, 342-43. 
? IHvyav^m, Cowdl and Neil, pp. 5i5ff. 
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have been read by Dr. Fleet as ndaguptah, and naturally he has 
supplied the last missing letter as Ska) but the facsimile ^dearly 
shows that "the first letter cannot be read as nda. This will be 
evident from a comparison with the first letter in line ii which is 
^undoubtedly nda (or ndm). The loop of na is very dear in this 
case, but the loop is absent in the first letter in line 23, which reads 
more like ru than anything else. In the previous letter also the 
^-ending seems to be clear and the most reasonable reading appears 
to be Puru. 

This condusion is rendered almost certain by a study of the 
plate publidied by Dr. R. D* Mitra along with his reading of the record 
in JASB., XXXV, Part I, p, 270, For it not only shows that the 
letter in question was dearly ru, but also reproduces the preceding 
letter which can be easily read as Pu. • Dr. Mitra read the four 
letters as ptarugupta, but there can be hardly any reasonable doubt 
that the name was written as Pumgupta. This is very important 
because hitherto the name of Purugi^ta has only been found in 
royal seals but not in any inscription. 

Dr. Fleet’s restoration of line 23 is also faulty in another respect. 
According to the restoration proposed by him there is no mention of 
the name of the queen-mother as we find in the cases of the previous 
kings. But it is evident that the name was there. For the number 
of letters in lines 17 to 22, where we can check them by the conven- 
tional genealogical phraseology, were respectively 27, 31, 26, 25, 26, 
and 33, whereas line 23, as restored by Dr, Fleet, contains only 
nineteen letters. The line should therefore be restored as follows : — 
lMahadevydm=:Anantadevyam=utpannak parama-bhdgavato 
Mahdrdjddhirdja-^r^] Pwuguptah. 

In line .24 the last seven letters are ' Parama-lhagavato’. ^ It is 
obvious that about 20 to 25 letters are missing at the beginning, 
and this is just what we should expect if the genealogy were con- 
tinued. In other words, the missing portion may be restored some- 
what as follows: — 

T asyaputras = tat-pdd-mudhydto Mahddevydm Chandrad&jyam- 
utpannah. 

This contains 21 letters and thus the total number of letters in 
the line would be 28. Even admitting that the reference might 
not have been to a son of Piirugupta, there cannot be any doubt 
that the genealogy was continued beyond line 23, and that the 
king whose name is missing in line 25 cannot be ^e same as that 
mentioned in line 23. 

It is strange that this point has been completely^ lost si^ht 
^ of by Dr. Fleet and others. Dr. Fleet has restored the name 
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of the missing Mug in line 35 also as Skandagnpta but has not 
cared fo explain why in a conventional genealogy the name ^ould 
be repeated twice. It might be contended t^t the genealogy 
ended with line 23 and Skandagnpta was mentioned in fine 35 as 
having issued the command, etc. But, apart from what has been, 
said above, the word Paramabhagavata occurring in this name shows 
that it was a part of the genealogy, for it would have been extremely 
unusual if this qualif^ng epithet were again repeated before the 
same king mentioned in connection vdth issuing orders. 

It would thus appear that even if we read Skandagnpta in line 
23 we must hold that the record was issued by another Mng, 
presumably his successor. As a matter of fact, however, it would 
appear from what has been said above that line 33 most probably 
contained the name of Piirugupta and that the record was evidently 
issued by his successor. 

Fleet concluded from the mention of the village SkandagupiahcM 
in Part I that that also belonged to the time of Skandagupta. But 
here, too, Fleet’s restoration of the village-name is doubtful. As 
noted above, the first letter that can be definitely read in line ii 
seems to be '‘ndra* and not 'nda‘, and the name, therefore, may be 
restored as Chandrag^tabata, Indraguptahata, etc. 

The proper assignment of the inscription is of considerable 
importance because we do not know who was his immediate 
successor. This vexed question would probably have been definitely 
solved if we could restore the missing name of the king in line 25. 

In this connection I would like to make one suggestion. The 
presence of the name Bhadrarya in both the parts of the inscription 
seans to indicate that they were contemporary records. Now, the 
first part of the inscription contains the name of Kumdragupta. It 
is very likely, therefore, that the genealogy in the second part also 
mded with him. As we know, one king Kumaragupta flourished 
in O.B. 154 (= 473-4 A.D.). It is also wdl known now that 
Budhagupta, who reigned in G.E. 157 (= 476-7 A.D.) was a son of 
Pnrugupta. It is _ not impossible, therefore, that Kumara^pta 
of the year 154 might be the son and successor of Pflrugupta and 
was the author of the Bihar Stone Pillar Inscription. This is, of 
course, a mere suggestion, as in view of the uncertainty of the 
chronology of the later Gupta Emperors, no definite opinion can be 
hazarded on this point. • 

This, no doubt, goes against the chronological view which was 
propounded by me ^ (and also independently by Mr. Pannalal®) more 
than a quarter of a century ago, and is now generally accepted. 


^ /«<?, Ani; 1918, pp. 161-7. 


2 Hindusthan Review, January, 1918. 
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But the royal seals discovered at Nalanda seem to have considerably 
weakened the foundations on which this chronological view rests. 
These seals 'prove that Budhagupta was a son of Purugupta and 
^at Kumatagupta II had a son named Visnugupta. Therefore, 
.in the first place, it would now be more reasonable to place 
Budhagupta before his nephew Kumaragupta II, rather than after 
him. Kven if we hold that Budhagupta ruled later, it would be 
necessary, according to the present chronological view, to put not 
only the reigns of Purugupta, Narasimhagupta and Kumaragupta II, 
but also that of Visnugupta, during the ten years between 467 
and 477 A.I>. Even if we assume that Budhagupta succeeded 
Kumaragupta II, and that Visnugupta later succeeded his grand- 
uncle, there still remains one strong, objection to the above 
chronology. For according to it Visnugupta must have been born 
before 477 A.D., the latest possible date of his father’s death. In 
other words, we have to assume that the great-great-grandson of 
Kumaragupta I was born within less than twenty-two years of his 
death. Tins is, of course, possible if we assume that Kumaragupta I 
died at the advanced age of seventy or later, and. that Ins des- 
cendants had all a son at the age of twenty-three or edrlier. But in 
dealing with unknown periods of history we should be guided by 
probabilities rather than remote possibilities. This is the reason 
why one may be justified in believing that Kumaragupta of 
G.E. 154 was a different person from the son of Narasirohagupta. 
The interpretation of the Bihar Stone Pillar Inscription, proposed 
above, cannot, therefore, be li^tly dismissed simply because it 
does not fit in with the chronological scheme generally accepted at 
present. On the other hand, it makes it very likely that Purugupta 
was followed on the throne by his three sons, Kumaragupta II, 
Budhagupta, and Naraaihhagupta, and the last-named one was 
succeeded by his son Kumaragupta III and the latter by his son 
Visnugupta. This scheme, though not free from difi&culties, appears 
to lie a reasonable one, and I propose to discuss the whole question 
in a separate paper. 

R. C. Majumdar. 
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4 HISTORY OF GINGEE AND ITS RULERS, by Rao Babadur C. S. Srini- 

vasachariat, witlf a Foreword by Dr. Sir C. R. Reddi. Anaatnalai University 

EBstorical Series No, a (1943). 

Among the neglected chapters of South Indian history are those on the Nayak 
rulers of Madura, Taiiiore and Gingee. These have had a glorious rule and they 
played a worthy part in the history of South India. Though the history of the 
Nayaks of Madura was worked out twenty years before, the history of other Nayaks 
has been coming out recently, thanks to the Annamalai University and its dis- 
ting^hed Professor of History. In the volume under review Rao Bahadur C. S. 
Srinivasachariar gives us not only an account of the Nayaks of Gingee but also a 
complete history of Gingee from its very origin down to its occupation by the 
British. It is a good connected accotmt of Gingee so far published, covering ten 
diapters of 533 pages. It may be mentioned in passing that the French version 
of the professors account of Gingee was published in 1940. 

In the first chapter we have a description of Gingee fort and its origin. Three 
hills, Rajagiri, Krishnagiri and Chandrayau-drug, in the form of a triangle, wdl 
fortified and connected with one another by a stone rampart sixty feet in thickness, 
constitute Gingee fortifications. There is a temple dedicated to Ramalakanui 
Amman perhaps identical with Senjiamman and it is probable that the place took 
its name after the goddess Senji. The early history of Gingee is, like that of several 
places, enshrouded in mystery. The painstaking researches of the learned author 
have led to fruitful result. From an account of Kamataha Rajakkal Savistcara 
Charitam written by one Narayanan and found among the famous Mackenzie 
manuscripts. Professor Srinivasachariar has been able to furnish a connected account 
of the early history. A number of petty dynasties seems to have ruled from this 
place. One such was a d3masty of Rons who were by caste shepherds. The activities 
of Ananda Kon are given in some detail, and these rulers were evidently responsible 
for the first fortifications. A plausible theory may be that these Eons bdonged to 
the great Yadava community who are said to have spread to South India af^ the 
demise of Erishna. 

This dynasty was superseded by one Eobilingan who bdonged to the com- 
munity of the Eurumbas, a prehistoric tribe of South India whose descendants are 
still found in some parts of G)org, Mysore and Nilgiris. He seems to have been a 
powerful chieftain. He is credited witih the building of a brick fort at Sendamangalam 
in Ttrukoilur taluk. This was the place which became the headquarters of a powerful 
Chola feudatory by name Eopperunjinga. How long Gingee was under the possession 
of the Eurumbar, it is not easy to say. But it was a part of the Chola l^gdom in 
the medieval period. We have the testimony of epigraphs in its nei^bourhood to 
point out that it continued to be a part of the Cholas of the Vijayala dynasty. 
With the disruption of the Chola empire in the thirteenth century and the 
co2)sequent increasing turbulence it is believed that Gingee might have been 
stren^ened in its fortifications. 

H we bdieve in the veracity of tbs chronicle, after Fasli 800, Narasinga Udayar 
became the Viceroy of Gingee. It was acquired by conquest. Narasinga Udayar 
hdd it as a fief paying tribute to the headquarters. Thm is the begin^ng of the 
Nayak rule at Gmgee. And this is the subject-matter of Chapter HI in the book. 
aA regular Viceroyalty was perhaps established only from 1464 A.D. when Venkata- 
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pati Nayak became the ruler of Gingee. The most distinguished of this line of 
rulers was Tubaki Krishnappa who became the Nayak of Gingee some time after 
1520-21. The big granaries in the Gingee fort, the Kalyana Mahal and the thick 
walls enclosing the three hills of Gingee are credited to this king. He was succeeded 
by other Nayaks like Achyuta Ramachandra and Venkatappa Nayaka. It may be 
said without any fear of contradiction that the Nayaks continued to strengthen the 
fortifications and were responsible for the growth of the town as an important 
centre of activity. Among other sources for tWs period, the recor^ of Father 
Pimenta are fairly rdiable. We have again recoins which give a description of the 
rdations of the Nayaks with the Portuguese and the Dutch. We have more details 
about Krishnappa Nayaka who was a Vaishnava by religious persuasion. It was 
he who played an unfortunate part in the civil war of Vijayanagar (1614-17), dealt 
in Chapter IV of the book. 

His successors were weak and insignificant. Advantage was taken of by the 
Muhammadan powers of Golconda and Bijapur who occupied Gingee about 1660 A.D. 
Added to this was the short-sighted policy pursued by Tirumala Nayak of Madura. 
The Bijapuri authorities renamed Gingee as Badshabad and appointed a number of 
fief-holders in the neighbourhood on a military tenure. But Gingee fdl in the hands 
of the famous Maratha leader Sivaji in 1677 in the course of his Carnatic expedition. 
The Marathas continued to stren^en its fortifications. But before he could con- 
solidate the newly acquired territories, Sivaji died and his successor Sambaji mis- 
managed the whole tiling. This precipitated a conflict’ with the Mughals, who 
captured it finally in 1698. From 1700 to 1714 Sarup Singh and the reputed Raja 
Desing were in ^arge as the representatives of the Mughal Government. While 
the English records speak of Sarup Singh as a potent prince, the ten months of rule 
by Raja Desing have won for him und3dng name in the Tamil country. Even today 
the name of Raja Desing is cherished in the Tamil land. With the removal of the 
headquarters of the Mughal subah to Arcot the political importance of Gingee was 
thrown to the shade. It became again the centre of military operations in the 
qpoch of the Carnatic wars; and furnished an advantage to its possessors on the 
seesaw of changing power. It was near the scene of Nasir Jang*s assassination and 
the neighbourhood of the point of dimax of Dupleix's luck. The various problems 
connected with these are discussed exhaustively by the author. It was under 
FrenA occupation from 1760 to 1761 and then it passed on to the hands of the 
English. All these are dealt with in the last chapter of the book. 

By this publication, the Rao Bahadur has certainly placed the historians of 
India and particularly the historians of South India under a de^ debt of gratitude. 
He has covered a vast period of untrodden field with conspicuous success. 


V. R. R. Diesh^^ar. 


U JJAYINl IN ANCIENT INDIA by Dr. Bimala Churn Eaw, M. A., B.E., Ph.D., 
DXitt., Flft.A.S.B. Published by the Archaeological Department, Gwalior 
Govt., 1944, pp. 1-36 with 8 plates and an Index. 

This treatise has been very appropriatdy published by the Archseological 
Department of lie Gwalior Government, one of whose chief cities is still Ujjain. 
The monograph is a valuable addition to the' numerous works with which Dr. Baw 
has already enriched to such a large extent Indian historical literature. It bears 
all the marks of painstaking research, based on all avaUable original sources, associated 
with Dr. Ec*w*s writings. The present work naturally draws mainly upon literary 
sources embedded in Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit texts, supplemented by the evidence^ 
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of coiAs and inscriptions and the information supplied by the Chinese travellers. 
The work is divided into six sections, viz. (i) Name and I^ocation; (a) Evidence 
of Yuan Chwang and the Periplus] (3) Political History; (4) irjjayini on Ancient 
Coins; (5) As centre of I/carning, and (6) Religious History. These thus exhaust 
the entire history of this ancient place and deal with all its aspects. The first 
SQption is an important contribution to the geography of ancient India which already 
owes so much to Dr. Xyaw*s researches. The second section is interesting for the 
light it throws upon the reign of t important king Pradyota associated with the 
Vatsa king Udayana. It dso gives many interesting details regarding Ujjayini 
under ASoka and also under the Satakanii kings, and Rudradaman I. It also 
throws valuable light on the vexed problem of the traditional Vikrama Era and 
king Vikramaditya. l/ostly, this section deals appropriately with the history of the 
important tribe of the Malavas. Sections 5 and 6 elicit valuable infqrmation 
regarding the general culture-history of India. On the whole, the present monograph 
shows what an important place an intensive study of local history and specialized 
work in a limited field can take in building up the general history of India in all 
its aspects, political, economic or cultural. 

Radha Kumud Mookbrjek. 


THE NAYAKS OF TANJORE by V. Vriddhagirisaii, M.A., M.^itt., E.T., edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Rao Bahadur C. S. Srinivasachari, Published 
by the Annanialai University. 

One of the most fascinating periods in the history of South India is covered 
by the rule of the Nayaks of Tanjore and comprises roughly about one hundred 
and fifty years from the second quarter of the sixteenth century to the third quarter 
of the seventeenth century, when the Tamil country was ruled by Telugu rulers who 
represented the imperial house of Vijayanagar. The Nayak rule at Tanjore passed 
through the vicissitudes of fortune through which Vijayanagar herself passed. 
A critical study of this rule has not so far received suflScient attention at the hands 
of scholars. The work under review fills a long standing gap in the historical dynasties 
of tiie Tamil coun^, 

Mr. Vriddhagirisan first discusses the circumstances and date of the foundation 
of the Nayakship of Tanjore. In the next two chapters he deals with the reign of 
Sevappa Nayaka (1532-1580) and describes in detail the wide tolerance and extensive 
patronage of all religions under this chief. The fourth chapter is devoted to giving 
an account of the reign of Acyutappa Nayaka, who was loyal to the imperil 
house of Vijayanagar. The most illustrious ruler of the dynasty was Raghunatha 
Nayaka who made Tanjore a great centre of radiating culture. He was a great 
solder and a distinguished statesman. His reign saw the advent of the Danes, 
Dutch and the English into the Tanjore region. He encouraged arts and letters 
himself being a good scholar and an authority on Carnatic music. Uiterary men 
of eminence adorned his court. Afnong them were the celebrated Gov^nda Dikshitar, 
the scholar-statesman, Venkatamakhi and Ramabhadramba. 

^The author proceeds to give an account of Vijayaraghava Nayaka, the son 
and successor of Raghunatha. He had a religious bent of mind and was of pious 
disposition. But he was a weak and vascillating ruler and consequently his kingdom 
suffered. His relations with the Nayal? of Madura cost his life. Venkajl, the half- 
^ brother of Sivaji gradually got possession of the Tanjore territory. These and other 
accotmts are well portrayed by the young author in an interesting and attractive 
manner. In conclusion there is a general account of some features of the NayaE 
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rule, political, economic and social. Unlike under the Nuyaks of Madura, Uie 
Pa}ayam system was absent in Tanjtne. In the absence of feudal IcvicY^, Ihe Tanjore 
Nayaks were obliged to maintain u large slaudiug urniy. Theyi paid paiticular 
attention to tanks and other ij-rigation works. Fine arts leccived a considerable 
encouragement at Ihcii* hands. Thus *tlie rule of a Teliigii dynast^^ over a Tamil 
kingdom with such cultural and other benefits to the land is indeed a most strikitig 
and creditable feature in the history of South India and ^onus a most pleasitig 
epoch of vigorous and continuous cultural growth 
We welcome this informative publication. 


V, R. R, DlKSHItAR. 



OBITUARY 

SIR D. B. JAYATILAKA 


It is most regrettable tliat we have to record the death-news of 
Sir D, B, Jayatildm, He was a great ruan, a great scholar, a great 
administrator, and a great patriot. He was well versed in Pali and 
Sinlialese literature. Those who came in contact with him knew 
him to be a sincere worker and a thoroughly honest and God-fearing 
man. Simplicity and sincerity were the two main traits of his 
character which made him so great. It goes without saying that 
India and Ceylon have lost in him a true friend possessed of extra- 
ordinary qualities. It will be difficult to fill up the void created by 
his death. Tet us pray for the peace of the departed soul. 


B. C. Uw. 




EDITORS’ NOTES 


The Tourist Traffic in connection with Post-war 
' Reconstruction . in India 

In connection with the many problems which arise with reference 
to post-war reconstruction, some serious thought may well be given 
to the important question of providing increased facilities for tourists 
in India. The tourist traf&c is a potential source of great profit 
to the country. Before the war a considerable proportion of the 
national income was derived from tourist traffic iti such countries 
as Prance, Switzerland, Italy and even Germany. In India, on the 
other hand, very little has been done to provide reasonable facilities 
to persons, either residents in this country or who are visitors from 
elsewhere, who desire to see its ancient cities or to study its artistic 
and architectural treasures. 

Many of the most interesting places in India are almost inacces- 
sible to the ordinary visitor unless he has the good fortune to obtain 
introductions to influential Government officials or to highly placed 
authorities in the Indian States. There are few hotels except 
in the big cities; dak-bungalows are usually dirty; and at many 
places of great interest, even if the visitor is able to find a rest- 
house with some vacant accommodation, he wilt be in a position of 
considerable difficulty unless he has taken with him his own pro- 
visions and camp equipment. The ordinary traveller can hardly 
expect to be able to visit most of the famous cave temples of Western 
India, the interesting group of ancient Hindu buildings at Aihole, 
Badami and Pattadakal, the beautiful old cities of the Deccan, such 
as Gulbarga, Bidkr and Bijapur, the ruins at Vijayanagar, Gaur and 
Pandua (^e ancient capitals of Bengal), the temples at Khajuraho, 
most of the historic Buddhistic sites in Bihar, Nepal and North- 
west India and few indeed of the romantic cities of Rajputana. 
Hundreds of the most fascinating places in India are completely 
inaccessible to the intellectual tourist. 

A possible solution of this important problem would be the 
creation of a special Travellers' Department by the Government of 
India with Bureaux in such places as Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and Dahore. 

The main functions of the Travellers' Department would be : — 

(i) The development of the tourist traffic in India as a national 
asset. For this purpose close co-operation would be necessary with 
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the Indian States, and with the Railway, Kducation and Archaeo- 
logical Departments of the Government of India. 

(2) Suitable propaganda both in India and in foreign countries. 

(3) The provision of adequate facilities for travellers who desire 

to visit the architectural, artistic and cultural monuments of Indi^ 
This would include : — "" 

(i) The construction of roads when they are reqmred for the 

purpose of making such monuments accessible. 

(ii) The establishment of hotels and adequately equipped 

travellers’ bungalows whenever they may be required. 

(iii) The appointment of a staff of curators and lecturer-guides 

at suitable places. 

(iv) The provision of adequate rail, river and road transport 

for tourists especially during the cold weather months. 

(4) The provision of good literature for the intellectual tourist. 
So far, in spite of India’s great wealth in archaeological remains and 
historic monuments very little has been done in this respect. The 
Archaeological Department has published a few guide books; there 
is some handy travellers’ literature available lor places like Delhi 
and Agra and some of the Railways have brought out: some pamphlets. 
Usually, however, the ordinary traveller in India, who desires 
information about the places which he intends to visit, has to consult 
standard historical works, gazetteers, learned publications relating to 
special subjects or such documents as Reports or Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Department, which are not easily available. India 
has yet to produce good literature for the intellectual tourist on the 
lines of the admirable ‘ Highways and Byeways ’ series for the Bnglish 
countries or H. V. Morton’s ‘In Search of Ungland’ or ‘In Search of 
Scotland’. If the Travellers’ Department could arrange for the 
publication of a series of good books of this nature it would render 
a great service to world culttue. 

The functions of the Bureaux would be; — 

(1) To give travellers all possible assistance and advice with 

regard to tours in India. 

(2) To provide them, if required, with^camp equipment and 

with properly qualified guides and servants. 

(3) In suitable cases to provide them with letters of introduc- 

tion to ofiicials, universities, and learned societies. „ 

(4) To arrange for their transport and accommodation, 

especially in connection with tours to places which are 

‘off the beaten track’. 

(Sl provide them with such literature as may be available 

with regard to the places they propose to visit. 
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I So far, I have dealt with this matter mainly from the point of 
I view of the» ordijjary educated tourist who wishes to travel in India 
( for the j)iirp6sc of improving his general culture or merely for a 
holiday. It would, however, also be for the Travellers’ Department 
lo assist those who come to India for business or in the interest of 
learning and scienee. This would involve the department in many . 
delicate contacts which I do not propose to discuss and I will only 
deal very briefly with one aspect of the problem. 

Many learned people visit this country, who are deeply interested 
in India’s history and archaeology. In the case of such persons it 
should be possible for the Travellers’ Departmeii’fe to facilitate their 
/ researches in connection with examination of historical records 
in the custody of Government or learned societies or by putting 
them in touch vnth leading Indian scholars or with the representatives 
of the Archaeological Department of the Government of India. 

As regards the Archaeological Department, I think that it is 
not sufficiently realized that the reputation of India in the world 
of learning depends in no small degree on the standard of its archaeo- 
logical publications and on the efficiency with which the Archaeo- 
logical Department is administered. I may be wrong, but the 
'' impression which I have received after many visits to ancient sites 
all over India is that the Archaeological Department is being 
financially starved and is functioning under very great difficulties. 
Insufficient funds seem to be provided for exploration and excavation, 
and even for the maintenance of the great national monuments. 
Great publications such as those of Sir John Marshall and Sir Aurel 
Stein seem to be things of tlie past. There can, however, be no 
doubt that, as the custodian of a very important portion of the 
great national heritage, the Archaeological Department should not 
be regarded as a sort of step-daughter but it should be recognized 
* as a very vital part of the great macliine on which the prestige of 
India depends in the eyes of the world. If a Travellers’ Department 
is to be established it would have to rely in no small measure upon 
the advice and assistance of the Archaeological Department which, 
under e xi sti ng conditions, seems to be inadequately staffed and 
financially handicapped. 

Some of the Indian States have their own Archaeological 
Departments, e.g. Hyderabad, Mysore, Gwalior, Jodhpur, Baroda, 
TCashmir and Bhopal. It seems to me that those States in which 
such departments have not been established should be persuaded 
f to combine for this purpose in order to ensure the scientific pre- 
■ servation of their ancient buildings and schblarly research in con- 
nection with their past history. 
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Possibly some of the States niiglit wish to maiiitain their own 
Travellers’ Departments. I believe such a depart mciit’ has been 
established in Kashmir. But the balatia' of advdiitage would 
appear to be in favour of coustitutiug this department on an all- 
India basis with the greatest possible measure of co-operation froj) 
the States. • 

Nr G. A. KdGu^EY. 


No. 1216-TT. 

Dated., New Delhi, the Nov., 1943. 

My dear EdodEy, 

Many thanks for your letter of the nth, wliich you wrote 
after a discussion with Sir Jogendra Singh, and for the very 
interesting note you enclosed with your letter. 

2. Prior to the war, individual railways were endeavouring to 
engender a desire to see India in the people of India who could 
afford to travel. Many excursion specials were nni and, on some 
railways, student specials were organized by railways with the 
assistance of professors of colleges who lectured to the students on 
the places of archaeological interest visited. 

3. Tourist traffic to India from other countries also was 
encouraged and Indian Railways had Travel Bureaux in England and 
America, 

4. You will appreciate from the above very brief comment, 
that railways, so far as they were in a position to do so, were paying 
attention both to external and internal tourist travel. The note 
wliich you have sent me will, I feel sure, enable Railway Publicity 
Officers to approach the development of tourist traffic from a new 
and valuable angle. The experience they already have had in 
developing tourist traffic, added to the ideas which your note 
encourages, wiU enable us to get the tourist traffic machinery moving 
once again and, possibly, with greater effect, as soon as peace 
conditions permit. 

5. The experience of railways in the past has been that many 
places of interest have had to be omitted from the itineraries owing to 
lack of accommodation in the vicinity. Considerable capital experfdi- 
ture would be necessary to provide suitable accommodation and until 
it is provided, development of tourist traffic in Incha is likely to be 
handicapped. There is moreover the matter of communication from 
redhead to outlying points of interest such as l^ajuraho, which 
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will require attention, and several Departments of Government are 
concernedln tte problem as a whole. 

6. I shall be glad if possible to discuss the matter ftrrther 
with you when the opportunity offers during a future visit to Calcutta, 
—and will try to have the matter thoroughly examined by one of 
the post-war reconstruction committees. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) B. C. Brnthai,!,. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice N. G. A. Bdgley, 

Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 


2 yth November, 1943. 

Dear Sir Bdward, 

Many thanks for your letter of the i8th November on the 
subject of the development of the tourist traffic. I am so glad that 
you are interested in tlie matter and I feel sure that, if the question 
can be thoroughly examined by one of the post-war reconstruction 
Committees, it should be possible to have a programme ready to 
put into operation as soon as peace conditions are restored. As 
you say, considerable capital expenditure would be necessary to 
provide suitable accommodation but, as an interim measure after 
the war, I think a good deal might be done by providing cold weather 
camps at suitable places, which might be linked up with the railhead 
by properly organized motor services. Some years ago I believe they 
had an arrangement of this sort for State Guests at Khajuraho, 
After the war many tents would be available for use at such camps 
and I suppose it might also be possible to convert a number of 
military lorries for use as passenger vehicles. 

I think you would find that the States would be only too glad 
to co-operate. I discussed this matter recently with H.H. the 
Maharaja of Chhatarpur with reference to Khajuraho and both he 
and his Dewan seemed to be most anxious to encourage tourist 
traffic in the State. Similar views are also held by Sir Mirza Ismail, 
who hopes in course of time to establish one of the best hotels in 
India at Jaipur. 

„ The most important part of the 'capital' for a Travellers'' 
Department is aheady in existence in the form of historic monuments 
"^nd interesting and beautiful''places. What is now required is a 
scheme on an all-India basis for making these places accessible. 
The ultimate ideal would to have some good hotds at a number of 
^carefully selected places where visitors might be expected at all 
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seasons of the year, and to link these centres with onilying places 
of interest, where rest-houses or camps might he rw,n fcft tlie cou- 
veniemce of visitors, say from October to the end of March. 

I realize, of course, tliat the Railways had made a move in the 
right direction before the war and I hear that the student spedab 
in particular were becoming very popidar. It will, however, be 
dif&cult to get the thing going properly tmlesS’ all the Central and 
Provindal Departments concerned and the States work together. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) N. G. A. Edgujy, 

The Hon'ble Sir Edward Benthall, Kt., 

Member of Coundl, 

In charge of Communications and Railways, 

New Delhi. 


We agree witlr the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Edgley that soniellung 
should be done after the war to provide reasonable facilities to 
tourists who are interested in the audent heritage of India. India 
is full of many beautiful temples, caves, lakes, mountains, rivers, 
andent buildings and historic sites wlrich attract hundreds and 
. thousands of visitors from all parts of the globe. The Government 
of India ought to open a Travellers’ Department with branches in 
many important dties of India. It is the duty of the Archseological 
Department of the Government of India and the Archeological 
Departments maintained by the Indian States to help the visitors 
in every possible way with clever guides, useful guide-books and 
accommodations. In short, they ought to help the travelers with 
ah possible assistance and advice regarding uidr tours in India. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice E^ley is right in pointing out that a 
series of good guide-books giving all the important details of the 
historical places of interest in India should be published by the 
Traveller’ Department. The Memoir& of the Archasological 
Departnient seern to be very learned and therefore some popular 
.guide-books to guide the travellers in their tours should be published. 
Fu^er, the railway authorities ought to arrange for convenient 
.. trains so that the travellers do not^feel any difficulty in visiting. 

places of historical importance. Ifn our opinion, the tourist traffic 
. ought to engage the. attention of the authorities concerned as soon 
asrthe wap is over. 




